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THOMAS  CROMWELL, 

EARL  OF  ESSEX. 

HENRY  the  Eighth  in  the  great  work  of  the  Reformation 
employed  men  of  various  characters  and  powers,  and  sagaciously 
assigned  to  each  that  share  of  the  task  for  which  he  was  best 
qualified.  It  was  allotted  therefore  to  Cromwell  to  spring  the 
mine  which  others  had  secretly  dug,  and  he  accomplished  it  with 
a  brutal  vigour  and  celerity,  which  seemed  to  be  the  effect  of 
zeal,  while  his  heart  and  mind  were  wholly  unconcerned. 
Cromwell  was  more  remarkable  for  courage  than  prudence  ;  for 
activity  and  perseverance  than  for  reflection :  nature,  habit,  and 
self-interest  had  combined  to  render  him  implicitly  obedient ; 
and  gratitude  perhaps  for  his  extraordinary  elevation  had  inspired 
him  with  an  inflexible  fidelity  to  his  master.  A  soldier  of  fortune, 
a  citizen  of  the  world  ;  unbiassed  by  parental  example,  or  domes- 
tic affections ;  by  prejudice  of  education,  or  solitary  enthusiasm  : 
indifferent  about  modes  of  religious  faith,  and  ignorant  of  poli- 
tical systems ;  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Henry  at  the  very  moment 
when  such  a  man  was  peculiarly  necessary  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  views ;  performed  the  service  required  of  him  ;  and,  but  for 
the  singularity  and  importance  of  that  service,  would  perhaps 
long  since  have  been  nearly  forgotten. 

He  was  the  son  of  Walter  Cromwell,  a  blacksmith,  and  after- 
wards a  brewer,  of  Putney,  in  Surrey,  and  it  has  been  commonly 
reported  that  his  mother  was  a  Welshwoman  of  the  name  of 
Williams ;  but  Dugdale,  in  his  Baronage,  denies  this,  and  very 
reasonably  traces  the  error  to  its  probable  origin.  That  author 
conceives  that  a  sister  of  Cromwell  married  a  Williams  ;  for,  as 
he  truly  tells  us,  Cromwell  had  a  nephew  of  that  name,  whom  he 
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brought  into  considerable  favour  and  confidence  with  the  King, 
and  who  afterwards  assumed  the  designation  of  Williams  alias 
Cromwell.  This  nephew,  by  the  way,  at  length  wholly  disused 
the  former  surname ;  founded  a  respectable  family  in  Hunting- 
donshire ;  and  became  grandfather  to  the  Usurper  Oliver,  a  fact 
which  has  been  denied  by  some  respectable  writers,  but  of  which 
there  is  scarcely  room  to  doubt.  Thomas,  born  of  such  parents, 
received,  as  might  be  reasonably  expected,  a  very  narrow  educa- 
tion ;  but  he  had  learned  Latin;  the  New  Testament  in  which 
language,  "  gotten  by  heart,"  to  use  the  words  of  Lloyd,  "  was 
his  masterpiece  of  scholarship ;"  and  this  renders  it  very  probable 
that  it  was  at  first  intended  to  foster  him  on  the  monastic  bounty 
of  that  church,  in  the  destruction  of  which  he  afterwards  had  so 
large  a  share.  Be  this  as  it  might,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
from  that,  or  some  other  destination,  he  ran  away,  to  use  a 
familiar  phrase,  from  his  family,  for  we  find  him  suddenly  in  a 
foreign  country,  without  friends,  money,  or  views.  At  length  he 
obtained  employment  and  subsistence  as  a  clerk  in  an  English 
factory  at  Antwerp,  which  he  soon  quitted,  and  wandered  from 
thence  to  Rome,  with  two  Englishmen,  who  in  1510  were  deputed 
from  a  religious  society  at  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  to  solicit  the 
renewal  of  certain  indulgences,  or  pardons,  as  they  were  called, 
from  Pope  Julius  the  Second.  He  is  said  to  have  been  highly 
instrumental  to  the  good  fortune  of  this  mission,  and  Fox,  in  a 
long  narration,  which  must  rest  on  the  credit  of  that  singular 
writer,  ascribes  his  success  to  a  ridiculous  circumstance.  The 
Pope,  according  to  Fox,  took  the  money  which  the  good  Lincoln- 
shire men  had  brought  with  them,  but  the  fate  of  their  petition 
remained  long  in  suspense  ;  till  Cromwell,  having  learned  that  his 
Holiness  was  a  great  epicure,  "  furnished  him  with  fine  dishes  of 
jelly,  after  the  English  fashion,  then  unknown  in  Italy,"  upon 
which  the  boon  was  presently  granted.  He  remained  long 
abroad,  variously  employed,  and  served  as  a  soldier,  or  officer  of 
ordinary  rank,  under  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  is  said  to  have 
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been  present  at  the  sacking  of  Rome  by  that  prince ;  but  here 
seems  to  be  an  anachronism  ;  for  that  event  occurred  in  1527,  and 
it  is  certain  that  he  had  returned  to  England,  and  had  been 
retained  by  Wolsey,  two  years  before  that  date. 

During  his  residence  in  Italy  he  had  an  opportunity  of  render- 
ing an  important  service  to  Sir  John  Russell,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Bedford,  who  at  that  time  resided  at  Bologna,  charged  by  Henry 
with  some  secret  mission  adverse  to  the  French  interest.     A  plan 
had  been  laid  to  seize  the  person  of  that  gentleman,  and  to  send 
him  a  prisoner  to  Paris.     Cromwell  discovered  it ;   and  not  only 
apprised   him  of  it,  but  assisted  him  in  making  a  precipitate 
escape.     It  is  highly  probable  that  Russell  recommended  him  to 
the  Cardinal,  into  whose  family  he  was  received  immediately 
after  that  period,  in  the   character,  say  all  who   have  written 
concerning  him,  of  that  prelate's  solicitor ;  meaning,  I  presume, 
as  a  steward,  or  agent  for  such  of  his  affairs  as  did  not  relate  to 
the  state.     In  that  capacity  he  was  largely  employed  in  1525,  in 
superintending   the  erection   and   endowment  of  Wolsey's  two 
colleges  at  Ipswich  and  Oxford,  and  in  suppressing  the  small 
monasteries,  by  the  revenues  of  which  it  was  intended  to  main- 
tain them.     He  became  soon  after  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  when  the  articles  exhibited  against  the  Cardinal 
in  1529  were  sent  down  to  that  House  from  the  Peers,  defended 
him  against  the  charge  of  treason  with  equal  boldness  and  acute- 
ness.      "  From   this    honest    beginning,"   says   Lord   Herbert, 
"  Cromwell  obtained  his  first  reputation."     He   soon,  however, 
assumed  a  different  tone.     Henry,  at  the  recommendation,  as  it 
is  said,  of  Sir  John  Russell,  and  Sir  Christopher  Hales,  afterwards 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  took  him  nearly  at  that  point  of  time  into  his 
service ;  and  we  find  his  lately  disgraced  patron  presently  after 
"  importuning  him,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  same  noble  author, 
"  to  induce  the  King,"  so  great  already  was  his  influence,  to  spare 
the  two  colleges,  "  since,"  said  Wolsey,  "  they  are  in  a  manner 
opera  manuum  tuarum,"     Cromwell  answered  that  "the  King 
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was  determined  to  suppress  them,  though  perhaps  he  might 
refound  them  in  his  own  name,  and  coldly  wished  Wolsey  to  be 
content." 

It  has  been  said  that  he  gained  Henry's  grace  by  disclosing  to 
him  the  oath  taken  by  the  Romish  clergy,  "  to  help,  retain,  and 
defend,  against  all  men,  the  rights  of  the  Holy  See,"  &c.  and 
representing  to  him  that  it  was  in  fact  a  virtual  dispensation 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  him.     Doubtless  Henry  already 
well  knew  that  it  was  their  practice  to  subscribe  to  such  an  obli- 
gation, and  had  considered  its  effect.     But  then,  adds  Fox.  who 
tells  us  so,  "  he  declared  also  to  the  King  how  his  Majesty  might 
accumulate  great  riches ;  nay,  as  much  as  all  the  clergy  in  his 
realm  were  worth,  if  he  pleased  to  take  the  occasion  now  offered;" 
and  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  the  King,  in  whose  bosom 
the  plan  of  dissolving  the  religious  houses  then  secretly  rested, 
must  have  been  highly  gratified  by  such  advice  from  a  man  to 
whom  he  had  probably  already  determined  to  entrust  much  of  the 
execution  of  his  scheme,  when  ripe  for  disclosure.     Cromwell's 
first  employment  afforded  a  most  favourable  proof  of  the  subser- 
viency and  the  firmness  which  Henry  had  hoped  to  find  in  him. 
He  was  ordered  to  endeavour  to  threaten  the  clergy  then  sitting 
m  convocation,  into  an  acknowledgment  of  the  King's  supre- 
macy, and  to  obtain  from  them  a  large  sum,  as  a  commutation 
for  their  punishment  for  having  supported  Wolsey's  legantine 
power,  and  for  having  taken  the   oath  lately  mentioned.     He 
succeeded  in  both,  and  extorted  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
from  the   province  of  Canterbury,  and  nearly  twenty  thousand 
from  that  of  York.     This  occurred  in  1531.     His  favour  now 
became  visible  to  all.     He  was  knighted  in  that  year;   sworn 
of  the  Privy  Council,  and  appointed  Master  of  the  King's  Jewel 
House ;  and  in  the  next,  Clerk  of  the  Hanaper,  a  profitable  office 
in  the  Chancery,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.    In  1534  he 
became  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  a  principal  Secretary  of  State, 
was  about  the  same  time  elected  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
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sity  of  Cambridge  ;  and  in  1535  at  length  appeared  publicly  in 
the  great  part  which  he  was  to  perform  in  the  Reformation,  with 
the  newly  invented  title  of  Visitor-general  of  all  the  monasteries 
throughout  England. 

Spiritual  pride  is  almost  unknown  to  the  Church  of  England, 
It  may  therefore  be  said  without  offence  that  the  main  object  of 
Cromwell's  visitation  was  the  discovery  of  matters  which  might 
render  the  monastic  institutions  odious  or  contemptible,  and  so 
to  furnish  pretexts  for  their  dissolution ;  and  that  it  was  marked 
by  the  most  frightful  instances  of  cruelty,  baseness,  and  treachery. 
For  these  charges  we  have  the  authority  of  very  respectable 
protestant  writers.  The  principals  of  some  religious  houses  were 
induced  to  surrender  by  threats ;  those  of  others  by  pensions ; 
and,  when  both  those  methods  failed,  the  most  profligate  monks 
were  sought  for,  and  bribed  to  accuse  their  governors,  and  their 
brethren,  of  horrible  crimes.  Agents  were  employed  to  violate 
nuns,  and  then  to  accuse  them,  and,  by  inference,  their  respective 
societies,  of  incontinence.  All  who  were  engaged  in  this  wretched 
mission  took  money  of  the  terrified  sufferers,  as  the  price  of  a 
forbearance  which  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  grant;  and 
Cromwell  himself  accepted  of  great  sums  from  several  monaste- 
ries, to  save  them  from  that  ruin  which  he  alone  knew  to  be 
inevitably  decreed.  He  executed  his  commission,  however, 
entirely  to  Henry's  satisfaction,  and  received  the  most  splendid 
rewards.  On  the  second  of  July,  1536,  he  was  appointed  Keeper 
of  the  Privy  Seal ;  on  the  ninth  of  the  same  month  the  dignity  of 
a  Baron  was  conferred  on  him,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Cromwell  of 
Okeham,  in  the  county  of  Rutland ;  and  on  the  eighteenth,  the 
Pope's  supremacy  being  now  fully  abolished,  and  the  King 
declared  Head  of  the  Church,  he  was  constituted  Vicar-general 
and  Viceregent  over  all  the  Spiritualty,  and  took  his  place  in  the 
convocation,  sitting  there  above  all  the  prelates,  as  the  immediate 
representative  of  the  King.  This  appointment  was  the  signal  for 
the  total  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Catholic  establishment. 
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Cromwell's  first  act  under  its  authority  was  the  publication  of 
certain  articles  for  the  government  of  the  church,  by  which  some 
of  the  most  important  points  of  the  old  faith  were  specifically 
rejected.  Of  the  seven  sacraments  three  only  were  retained ; 
those  of  baptism,  penance,  and  the  altar.  Preachers  were  enjoined 
to  teach  the  people  to  confine  their  belief  wholly  to  the  Bible, 
and  the  three  Creeds,  and  to  restrain  them  from  the  worship  of 
images,  or  saints  so  represented ;  and  the  doctrine  of  purgatory 
was  denied,  or,  at  least,  declared  to  be  uncertain  and  unnecessary. 
These  articles  were  immediately  followed  by  the  prohibition  of 
worship  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  by  the  translation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  into  English ;  inestimable  benefits,  for  which  our  grati- 
tude is  justly  due  to  Cromwell,  as  well  as  for  the  great  temporal 
advantage  of  parish  registers,  which  were  at  the  same  time 
ordained  to  be  kept,  solely,  as  it  is  believed,  on  his  suggestion. 

He  was  now  loaded  with  new  rewards.  In  1537  Henry 
appointed  him  Justice  of  the  Forests  north  of  Trent,  and,  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  August  in  that  year,  gave  him  the  Order  of  the 
Garter.  In  1539  the  castle  and  lordship  of  Okeham  were  granted 
to  him,  and  the  office  of  Constable  of  Carisbrook  Castle  ;  and,  on 
the  seventeenth  of  April,  1539,  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
Earl  of  Essex,  and  to  the  office  of  Lord  High  Chamberlain ; 
having  on  the  tenth  of  the  same  month  been  invested  with  the 
lands  of  the  dissolved  monasteries  of  St.  Osyth's,  Barking, 
Bileigh,  St.  John  in  Colchester,  and  other  estates  in  the  county 
of  Essex,  consisting  of  thirty  manors  ;  and  with  extensive  posses- 
sions in  those  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  among  which  was  the  large 
demesne  of  the  Grey  Friars  of  Yarmouth  ;  together  with  a  multi- 
tude of  manors,  lands,  and  advowsons,  in  other  parts  of  England, 
all  from  the  spoil  of  the  discarded  church. 

Cromwell,  however,  thus  in  the  zenith  of  his  greatness,  tottered 
on  the  brink  of  ruin.  Already  hated  by  the  nobility,  who  viewed 
him  as  a  base  intruder  on  their  order ;  by  the  priesthood,  whom 
he  had  ruined ;  and  by  the  poor,  whom  he  had  deprived  of  the 
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comforts  of  monastic  hospitality  and  bounty  ;  he  became  now  an 
object  also  of  the  keenest  envy  and  jealousy.  The  great  house  of 
Vere  had  been  so  long  graced  by  the  superb  office  of  Lord 
Chamberlain,  which  had  been  successively  granted  to  the  Earls 
of  Oxford  of  that  name  in  succession,  even  for  centuries,  that 
they  felt  deprived  as  it  were  of  an  inheritance  when  it  was 
bestowed  on  him,  and  the  meanness  of  his  origin  aggravated  their 
sense  of  the  injury.  The  family  of  Bourchier,  many  branches  of 
which  remained,  were  equally  mortified  to  see  the  Earldom  of 
Essex  diverted  from  their  very  ancient  blood  to  that  of  the  son  of 
a  smith.  The  Howards,  always  powerful,  and  just  then  most 
powerful ;  and  Bishop  Gardiner,  who  as  an  enemy  was  in  himself 
an  host,  and  whose  favour  with  Henry  was  increasing,  detested 
him.  To  ward  off  his  danger,  he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the 
people ;  and  to  that  end  procured  a  commission  to  be  erected  for 
the  sale,  at  twenty  years'  purchase,  of  such  abbey  lands  as  yet 
remained  with  the  crown  :  meanwhile,  to  divert  the  attention  of 
Henry  from  the  representations  of  his  enemies,  he  engaged  that 
Prince  in  a  treaty  of  marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves,  whose  Luthe- 
ran zeal  he  hoped  successfully  to  oppose  to  his  Catholic  adver- 
saries, and  whose  gratitude  for  conducting  her  to  so  splendid  a 
throne  he  expected  to  secure  to  himself.  The  King  married  her 
with  indifference,  and  quitted  her  the  next  day,  with  disappoint- 
ment, and  even  loathing ;  but  the  great  weight  of  his  resentment 
fell  on  Cromwell,  by  whom  he  had  been  persuaded  to  wed  her. 

Henry,  from  that  hour,  beheld  him  with  aversion,  and  agreed, 
with  his  usual  readiness  on  such  occasions,  to  sacrifice  a  man 
who  had  no  further  extraordinary  services  to  render  to  him. 
Cromwell  was  suddenly  arrested  at  the  Council  Board,  by  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  on  the  tenth  of  January,  1540,  and  conducted 
to  the  Tower;  and,  on  the  nineteenth  of  that  month,  a  bill  of 
attainder  against  him  passed  the  House  of  Lords,  but  was  received 
so  coolly  by  the  Commons  that  they  let  it  remain  with  them, 
with  little  discussion,  for  ten  days,  and  at  length  testified  their 
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disapprobation  of  it  by  returning  it  to  the  Upper  House,  to  which 
at  the  same  time  they  sent  another,  prepared  by  themselves, 
which  the  Peers  eagerly  adopted.  Amidst  the  articles  of  this  new 
bill  not  one  can  be  found  to  amount,  even  by  the  most  forced 
construction,  to  treason ;  still  it  was  a  bill  of  attainder,  and 
Cromwell,  who  so  well  knew  his  master,  prepared  for  the  worst. 
He  addressed  himself,  however,  at  great  length  from  his  prison  to 
Henry,  imploring  that  his  life  might  be  spared;  and  Cranmer 
seconded  his  endeavours  with  remarkable  boldness  and  freedom 
of  terms,  by  a  remonstrance,  which  Lord  Herbert  has  preserved. 
Cromwell's  letter  betrays  a  miserable  abjectness  of  spirit,  and 
a  remarkable  poverty  of  thought  and  expression ;  Cranmer's 
abounds  with  that  kindness  and  magnanimity  which  equally 
adorned  his  character.  "  Wher  I  have  bene  accusy'd,"  writes 
Cromwell,  "  to  your  Magestye  of  treason,  to  that  I  say  I  never  in 
alle  my  lyfe  thought  wyllyagly  to  do  that  thyng  that  myght  or 
shold  displease  your  Magestye  ;  and  much  less  to  do  or  say  that 
thyng  which  of  itself  is  of  so  high  and  abhominable  offence,  as 
God  knowyth,  who  I  doubt  not  shall  reveale  the  trewthe  to  your 
Highnes.  Myne  accusers  your  Grace  knowyth  :  God  forgive  them. 
For,  as  I  have  ever  had  love  to  your  honor,  person,  lyfe,  prospe- 
ritye,  helthe,  welthe,  joy,  and  comfort;  and  also  your  most  dere 
and  most  entyerly  belovyd  sone,  the  Prynce  his  Grace,  and  your 
procedyngs ;  God  so  helpe  me  in  this  myne  adversitie,  and 
confound  yf  ever  I  thought  the  contrary.  What  labors,  paynes, 
and  travailes,!  have  taken,  accordyng  to  my  most  bounden  deutye, 
God  also  knowyth :  for,  yf  it  were  in  my  power,  as  it  is  God's,  to 
make  your  Magestye  to  live  ever  young  and  prosperous,  God 
knoweth  I  woolde.  If  it  hadde  bene  or  were,  in  my  power  to  make 
ye  so  rich  as  ye  myght  enriche  alle  men,  God  helpe  me  as  I  wolde 
do  hit.  If  it  had  bene  or  were  in  my  power  to  make  your  Mages- 
tye so  puyssant  as  all  the  world  sholde  be  compellyd  to  obey  yow, 
Christ  he  knowth  I  wolde,  for  so  am  I  of  all  other  most  bounde  ; 
for  your  Magestye  hath  bene  the  most  bountifull  Prynce  to  me 
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that  ever  was  Kyng  to  his  subject — ye,  and  more  like  a  dere 
father  (your  Magestye  not  offended)  than  a  master.  Such  hath 
bene  your  most  grave  and  godly  counsayle  towards  me  at  sundry 
tymes.  In  that  I  have  offended  I  ax  yow  mercy.  Should  I  now 
for  such  exceeding  goodness,  benygnyte,  liberalitie,  and  bounty, 
be  your  traytor,  nay  then  the  greatest  paynes  were  too  little  for 
me.  Should  any  faccyon,  or  any  affeccyon  to  any  point  make  me 
a  traytor  to  your  Magestye,  then  all  the  devylls  in  hell  confound 
me,  and  the  vengeance  of  God  light  upon  me,  yf  I  sholde  once 
have  thought  yt,  most  gracious  Soverayn  Lord,"  &c. 

While  Cromwell  thus  essayed  to  move  the  compassion  of 
Henry  by  clumsily  flattering  his  ruling  appetites,  Cranmer,  with 
a  noble  simplicity,  and  with  an  anxiety  to  serve  his  friend  which 
almost  demands  pardon  for  an  impious  expression  into  which  it 
betrayed  him,  writes  thus.  "  Who  cannot  but  be  sorrowfull  and 
amazed  that  he  sholde  be  a  traytor  against  your  Majesty  ?  He 
that  was  so  advancyed  by  your  Majesty;  he  who  lovyd  your 
Majesty,  as  I  ever  thought,  no  less  than  God ;  he  who  studyed 
always  to  sett  forward  whatsoever  was  your  Majestie's  will  and 
pleasure ;  he  that  caryd  for  no  man's  displeasuer  to  serve  your 
Majesty ;  he  that  was  suche  a  servant,  in  my  judgement,  in 
wisedome,  diligence,  faythefulness,  and  experyence,  as  no  Prynce 
in  this  realme  ever  had;  he  that  was  so  vigylant  to  preserve 
your  Majesty  from  all  treasons  that  fewe  colde  be  so  secretly 
conceyved  but  he  detected  the  same  in  the  begynnyng  ?  If  the 
noble  Prynces,  of  happy  memorye,  Kynge  John,  Henry  HI,  and 
Richard  II,  had  had  such  a  counsaylor  about  them,  I  suppose 
they  sholde  never  have  byn  so  trayterously  abandoned  and  over- 
throwen  as  those  good  Prynces  were,"  &c.  Henry,  however, 
remained  unmoved  by  these,  or  any  other  remonstrances ;  and 
Cromwell  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of 
July,  1540. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  this  remarkable  man  also  married  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Williams,  but  this  is  very  uncertain. 
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Whomsoever  might  have  been  his  wife,  he  left  by  her  an  only 
son,  Gregory,  who  was  created  Baron  Cromwell  of  Okeham  on 
the  same  day  that  his  father  was  advanced  to  the  Earldom  of 
Essex;  who  married  Elizabeth,  a  sister  of  Queen  Jane  Seymour  ; 
and  in  whose  posterity  the  title  of  Lord  Cromwell  remained  for 
several  generations. 
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CARDINAL  BEATOUN. 

DAVID  BEATOUN,  for  his  talents,  for  the  loftiness  of  his  spirit, 
for  his  complete  monopoly  of  royal  favour,  and  his  unbounded 
power  in  the  government  both  of  Church  and  State,  may  be  not 
unaptly  called  the  Wolsey  of  Scotland  ;  but  he  was  not,  like  that 
great  man,  the  child  of  obscurity,  nor  the  builder,  from  the 
foundation,  of  his  own  fortunes.  His  family  was  even  illustrious, 
for  he  was  descended  from  the  old  French  house  of  Bethune, 
connected  by  more  than  one  marriage  with  the  ancient  Earls  of 
Flanders,  and  celebrated  for  having  produced,  among  other 
branches  dignified  with  the  same  rank,  that  of  the  ever-memorable, 
Maximilian,  Duke  of  Sully.  The  credit  of  his  name  had  been  raised 
in  Scotland,  where  his  peculiar  line  had  existed  for  more  than  two 
centuries  in  the  character  of  respectable  country  gentlemen,  by 
his  uncle  James  Beatoun,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  Lord 
Chancellor,  a  statesman  of  great  parts  and  power,  and  he  was  the 
son  of  John  Beatoun,  of  Balfour,  elder  brother  to  that  Prelate,  by 
Isabel,  daughter  of  David  Moneypenny,  of  Pitmilly,  in  the  county 
of  Fife.  He  was  born  in  1494,  and  received  an  admirable  edu- 
cation at  home,  and  in  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  under  the 
eye  of  his  uncle,  who  sent  him,  when  approaching  manhood,  to 
France,  with  the  double  view  of  completely  qualifying  him  in 
the  university  of  Paris  for  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  and  of 
introducing  him  advantageously  to  the  Duke  of  Albany,  who 
resided  in  that  country,  and  who  was  then  about  to  accept  the 
office  of  Regent  of  Scotland  during  the  minority  of  his  great 
nephew,  James  the  fifth.  Both  objects  were  attained.  David 
gained  the  highest  credit  by  the  success  of  his  studies,  and  the 
Duke  employed  him,  even  while  he  was  prosecuting  them,  in 
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several  affairs  at  the  Court  of  France  in  which  the  public  interests 
of  Scotland  were  involved,  and,  upon  the  death  in  1519  of  the 
Scottish  resident  minister  in  Paris,  appointed  him  to  that  office. 
His  uncle  in  the  mean  time  laboured  with  the  most  affectionate 
zeal  to  advance  him  at  home,  and,  on  being  translated  in  1523 
from  the  Archbishopric  of  Glasgow  to  the  Primacy,  resigned  the 
rich  and  mitred  abbey  of  Aberbrothock  ;  prevailed  on  the  Regent 
to  give  it  to  his  nephew ;  and  on  the  Pope  to  grant  him  for  two 
years  a  dispensation,  waving  the  forms  of  acceptance  required  by 
the  Church,  in  order  that  he  might  perform  without  interruption 
his  diplomatic  duties  at  Paris. 

He  returned,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  Parliament,  in  1525.  During 
his  mission  important  changes  had  occurred  in  the  government ; 
the  Regent  had  been  displaced,  and  the  Primate  deprived  of  the 
office  of  Chancellor,  and  driven  into  retirement  by  the  party 
headed  by  the  Earl  of  Angus,  husband  of  the  Queen  Mother,  but 
Beatoun's  prospects  seem  to  have  been  in  no  degree  clouded  by 
those  circumstances,  for  he  had  not  been  many  weeks  in  Scotland 
when  he  was  appointed  by  the  Parliament  one  of  the  six  members 
from  that  body  to  whom  the  charge  of  the  King's  person  and 
education  was  specially  committed.  Younger,  more  polite,  and 
perhaps  more  artful,  than  his  colleagues,  it  is  not  strange  that 
the  youthful  James  should  have  selected  him  from  them  for  his 
companion  and  confident.  As  the  mind  of  the  King  advanced  to 
maturity,  to  these  lighter  impressions  was  added  the  weight  of 
Beatoun's  splendid  and  commanding  abilities,  and  motives  of 
policy  soon  after  intervened  on  either  side  to  consummate  the 
ascendancy  which  he  at  length  gained.  In  the  mean  time  Angus, 
who  had  governed  not  only  the  realm  but  the  King  with  a  con- 
troul  too  sharp  and  haughty  to  be  lasting,  was  overthrown  by  one 
of  those  sudden  turns  at  that  time  so  frequent  in  his  country  ; 
the  Primate  returned,  not  to  resume  his  former  power  in  the  State, 
but  to  endeavour  to  obtain  it  for  his  nephew,  whom  he  now 
named  as  his  coadjutor,  and  whom  the  King  presently  after  placed 
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in  the  office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal.  That  appointment,  which  under 
the  Scottish  monarchy  actually  invested  him  who  held  it  with  all 
the  confidence  which  its  denomination  implies,  was  conferred  on 
Beatoun  in  1528,  and  from  that  period  he  was  considered  to  be, 
as  in  fact  he  was,  the  King's  chief  minister  and  favourite. 

Scotland  was  then  divided  into  two  powerful  and  furious  fac- 
tions ;  the  French,  which  included  nearly  all  the  clergy,  and 
consequently  a  great  majority  of  those  of  the  common  people  who 
were  not  subject  to  the  bond  of  clanship ;  and  the  English,  con- 
sisting of  a  formidable  number  of  the  nobility,  some  of  whom 
were  actuated  by  personal  enmity  to  individuals  of  the  Court  or 
Council ;  others  by  an  habitual  jealousy  of  foreigners  ;  and  not 
a  few  by  the  bribes  of  Henry  the  eighth.  The  young  King  and 
Beatoun  became  mutually  attached  to  the  former  party ;  the  one 
from  his  sincere  devotion  to  the  ancient  faith,  and  the  horror 
with  which  he  regarded  the  efforts  directed  against  it  by  his  uncle 
King  Henry,  to  which  seems  to  have  been  added  an  earnest  desire 
to  marry  a  Princess  of  France ;  the  other,  because  he  had  entered 
into  secret  engagements  with  Francis  the  first,  to  secure  to  him 
a  lasting  alliance  with  Scotland,  and  had  received  from  that 
Prince  in  return  the  most  solemn  assurances  of  friendship  and 
favour.  With  these  predispositions  both  in  master  and  servant, 
James  in  1533  dispatched  him  to  Paris,  professedly  to  demand  in 
marriage  the  Princess  Magdalen,  sister  to  the  King,  but  he  was 
privately  charged  with  business  of  higher  importance,  and  seems 
in  this  mission  to  have  negotiated  and  concluded  a  secret  treaty 
with  Francis,  and  in  some  measure  with  the  Emperor,  and  the 
Pope,  for  the  protection  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  necessarily 
therefore  in  opposition  to  all  the  views  then  entertained  by  our 
Henry.  He  returned  fully  successful  in  all  that  he  had  under- 
taken, but  the  marriage  was  postponed  in  consequence  of  the  ill 
state  of  health  of  the  Princess  at  that  time,  nor  was  it  celebrated 
till  1536,  when  James  attended  by  Beatoun,  made  a  long  visit  to 
the  Court  of  France,  and  wedded  her  in  person. 
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The  young  Queen  died  within  two  months  after  her  arrival  in 
Scotland,  and  the  King  anxious  to  avoid  reiterated  offers  from 
Henry  and  the  Emperor  of  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Mary  of 
England,  sent  Beatoun  again  to  the  French  Court,  with  proposals 
to  Mary  of  Lorraine,  daughter  to  the  Duke  of  Guise.     During 
this  negotiation,  which  seems  to  have  occupied  some  considerable 
time,  he  received  at  length   publicly  the  strongest   marks  of 
Francis's  partiality.     In  November  1537  that  Prince  signed  an 
ordinance  permitting  him  to  hold  benifices,  and  purchase  estates, 
in  France,  and  presently  after  bestowed  on  him  the  rich  Bishopric 
of  Mirepoix,  in  Upper  Languedoc.    He  returned  in  the  following 
July,  bringing  with  him  the  new  Queen.     His  uncle,  the  Arch- 
bishop, who  had  become  infirm,  timid,  and  indolent,   had  for 
some  years  privately  delegated  to  him  almost  the  whole  authority 
of  the  Primacy,  but  the  natural  mildness  of  that  Prelate  some- 
times  interposed    to  moderate  the  zeal  of  the  Coadjutor:  the 
reigning  Pope,  Paul  the  third,  on  the  other  hand,  determined  to 
encourage  it.    Hoping  yet  to  retain  to  the  Holy  See  the  allegiance 
of  Scotland,  and  anxious  therefore  to  place  without  delay  at  the 
head  of  her  Church  a  man  at  once  wise,  resolute,  and  active,  as 
well  as  sincerely  devoted  to  the  Papacy,  he  selected  Beatoun  for 
that  service.  Willing  however  to  leave  to  so  ancient  and  faithful 
a  son  as  the  Primate  at  least  the  name  of  his  dignity,  the  Pontiff 
devised  the  means  of  giving  him  a  superior  without  depriving 
him  of  his  See,  by  raising  his  nephew  to  the  dignity  of  a  Cardinal. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Purple  on  the  twentieth  of  December,  1538, 
and  within  a  few  months  after  succeeded,  on  the  death  of  his 
uncle,  to  the  Archbishopric  of  St.  Andrews. 

He  now  pressed  for  a  special  legantine  commission,  but  the 
Pope  answered  that  the  Primacy  annexed  to  his  See  constituted 
him  what  in  the  language  of  the  Church  was  termed  "  Legatus 
natus,"  and  invested  him  with  sufficient  ecclesiastical  authority 
in  Scotland.  James,  who  had  at  first  seconded  with  earnestness 
his  suit  for  that  distinction,  seems  to  have  desisted  at  the  instance 
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of  Henry.  That  Prince,  who  now  considered  Beatoun  as  a  for- 
midable adversary,  had  lately  dispatched  to  Scotland  Sir  Ralph 
Sadleir,  a  minister  not  less  remarkable  for  fidelity  than  acute- 
ness,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  effecting  his  ruin,  and  James,  though 
he  refused  with  a  laudable  firmness,  to  listen  to  insinuations 
against  a  favourite  servant  which  were  not  only  malicious  but 
ungrounded,  perhaps  yet  deemed  it  prudent  to  concede  in  this 
single  instance  to  the  angry  feelings  of  his  uncle.  A  most  exact 
and  curious  recital  of  Sadleir's  conversations  with  James  on  the 
subjects  of  his  mission,  highly  creditable  as  well  to  the  heart  as 
to  the  understanding  of  the  Scottish  Prince,  may  be  found  in  a 
letter  of  great  length  from  the  Ambassador  to  his  master,  in  the 
publication  of  "  Sadleir's  State  Papers." 

The  conduct  of  Beatoun  under  this   disappointment  amply 
proved  that  his  attachment  to  the  Romish  Church,  and  to  its  head, 
was  not  to  be  shaken  by  any  selfish  considerations.  He  determined 
to  prove  the  degree  of  that  power  which  the  Pope  had  decided  to 
be  sufficient,  and  in  the  spring  of  1540  went  to  St.  Andrews  with  a 
pomp  and  splendor  which  had  never  before  been  used  by  any  Pri- 
mate of  Scotland,  attended  by  a  numerous  train  of  the  first  nobility 
and  gentry ;  by  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  Lord  Chancellor ; 
many  other  Prelates  ;    and  nearly  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy. 
Having  arrived  there,  he  convened  them  in  a  sort  of  general  eccle- 
siastical council,  under  his  presidency,  in  the  cathedral ;  represent- 
ed to  them  the  imminent  perils  which  threatened  the  Church ;  and 
laid  before  them  the  measures  which  he  had  devised  for  its  defence. 
His  suggestions  were  received  with  unanimous  approbation,  and 
processes  were  not  only  instituted,  even  in  their  first  sitting, 
against  several  of  the  reformers,  but  a  sentence  of  confiscation 
and  the  stake  was  passed  on  a  Sir  John  Borthwick,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  among  them,  who,  on  having  been  previously 
cited  to  appear  before  this  assembly,  had  fled  into  England,  where 
he  was  gladly  received  by  Henry,  and  soon  after  employed  by 
that  Prince  in  a  mission  on  the  affairs  of  the  reformation  to  the 
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Protestant  Courts  of  Germany.  Borthwick  was  burned  in  effigy., 
his  goods  seized,  and  all  intercourse  with  him  prohibited  under 
pain  of  excommunication.  The  Cardinal,  thus  encouraged,  pro- 
ceeded with  vigour  against  the  enemies  of  his  Church,  and, 
naturally  enough,  incurred  from  them  the  denomination  and 
odium  of  a  persecutor,  which  those  who  may  take  the  trouble  to 
disentangle  the  truth  from  the  jarring  and  obscure  historical 
accounts  of  that  time,  will  find  to  have  been  very  unjustly  cast 
on  him.  The  most  romantic  tales  have  been  told  of  his  furious 
severity.  The  celebrated  Buchanan,  who  had  been  charged  with 
heresy,  and  confined,  and  who,  as  a  grave  writer  ridiculously 
observes,  "  would  certainly  have  been  put  to  death,  had  he  not 
escaped  out  of  prison,"  tells  us  that  Beatoun  had  presented  to 
the  King  a  roll  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  principal  nobility 
and  gentry  of  Scotland  as  proper  objects  of  prosecution ;  and  in 
another  part  of  his  history  cites  a  circumstance  which  will  be 
presently  mentioned,  to  shew  the  enormous  cruelty  of  his  natural 
disposition.  Neither  of  these  reports  are  in  any  degree  supported 
by  any  other  writer  of  that  time;  but  the  best  apology  for 
Beatoun's  memory  with  respect  to  such  charges  ifc  in  the  historical 
fact  that  only  four  or  five  persons  suffered  death  on  the  score  of 
religious  difference  during  his  long  government  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland. 

Certain  too  it  is  that  as  his  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  King, 
his  master,  was  unbounded,  so  was  his  choice  of  means  by  which 
to  stem  the  torrent  of  the  reformation  wholly  uncontrouled.  In 
all  political  as  well  as  religious  affairs  James  obeyed  him  with 
the  subserviency  of  a  pupil.  When  Henry  the  eighth  proposed 
a  conference  with  that  Prince,  early  in  his  reign,  at  York,  James, 
anxious  to  maintain  peace  with  his  uncle,  and  curious  to  behold 
the  splendid  novelties  of  the  English  Court,  eagerly  accepted  the 
invitation.  The  time  for  the  meeting  was  fixed,  and  all  arrange- 
ments made  for  his  journey,  when  Beatoun  suddenly  interposed 
his  authority,  and  compelled  the  King,  to  the  great  offence  of 
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Henry,  to  break  the  appointment,  and  prepare  for  war.  With 
yet  more  facility  he  induced  his  master  to  that  invasion  of  England 
in  1542,  which  ended  in  the  terrible  overthrow  of  the  Scots  on 
Solway  Moss.  James,  who  survived  that  great  misfortune  but 
for  a  few  weeks,  is  said  by  most  historians  to  have  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  occasioned  by  his  bitter  reflections  on  it,  while  a  few 
obscure  writers  have  insinuated  that  the  Cardinal  destroyed  him 
by  poison,  a  slander  invented  in  the  blindness  of  malice,  and 
utterly  rejected  by  the  sobriety  of  common  sense.  His  influence 
over  James  subsisted  to  the  last  hour  of  that  Prince's  life.  Beatoun 
persuaded  him,  a  few  hours  before  his  dissolution,  to  sign  a  will, 
nominating  himself,  and  the  Earls  of  Argyll,  Huntly,  and  Arran, 
a  Council  of  Regency,  to  govern  the  Kingdom  in  the  name  of  the 
infant  Mary.  The  validity  of  this  instrument,  which  had  been 
solemnly  proclaimed  in  Edinburgh,  was  presently  questioned  by 
the  English  faction,  and  soon  after  annulled,  on  the  coarse  and 
ready  pretence  that  it  had  been  forged  by  the  Cardinal.  No  steps 
were  taken  to  prove  this  charge,  and  indeed  it  seems  to  have  been 
a  mere  invention,  to  apologise  for  depriving  him  of  that  power 
which  was  now  to  fall  for  a  time  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
He  was  stripped  accordingly  of  all  authority  in  the  government, 
and  in  a  manner  banished  to  his  diocese,  and  James  Hamilton, 
Earl  of  Arran,  who  was  presumptive  heir  to  the  Crown,  was,  in 
the  spring  of  1543,  chosen  by  the  Parliament  sole  Regent. 

The  first  step  made  by  the  party  which  had  thus  gained  the 
ascendancy  was  to  entertain  a  proposal  made  by  Henry  for  the 
marriage  of  his  son,  Edward,  to  Mary,  then  in  her  cradle.  To  this 
of  all  public  measures,  it  was  known  that  Beatoun  would  be  most 
averse.  It  was  determined  therefore,  before  it  came  to  be  discus- 
sed in  Parliament,  to  prevent  his  attendance  in  that  assembly, 
and  he  was  suddenly  seized,  and  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Black- 
ness. His  conduct  now  unveiled  the  seemingly  magical  power 
which  he  had  so  long  exercised,  the  simple  result  of  transcendent 
faculties  of  mind,  and  of  a  courageous  heart.  This  superiority 
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ensured  to  him,  in  an  age  comparatively  artless,  the  attachment  of 
many  of  the  first  men  in  Scotland,  who  bowed  instinctively  to  his 
mighty  talents,  and  were  now  ready  to  obey  his  mandates,  though 
issued  through  the  grates  of  a  prison.  To  these  natural  means 
was  added  the  weight  of  his  ecclesiastical  influence.  Arran,  a 
weak  and  irresolute  man,  terrified  at  the  boldness  of  the  measure 
which  he  had  been  made  the  instrument  of  executing,  was  easily 
prevailed  on  to  connive  at  the  Cardinal's  removal  to  St.  Andrews 
by  the  Lord  Seaton,  to  whose  custody  he  had  been  committed, 
and  whom  he  had  gained  to  his  interest.  There,  still  in  some 
measure  in  the  character  of  a  prisoner,  he  summoned  a  meeting 
of  the  clergy ;  vehemently  excited  their  opposition  to  the  English 
marriage,  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  the  Church :  and,  with 
little  difficulty,  engaged  them  to  raise  money  for  the  equipment 
of  troops,  should  force  become  necessary  for  the  attainment  of 
their  object.  Meanwhile  he  concerted  measures  with  the  Earls 
of  Huntly,  Argyll,  Both  well,  and  Murray,  for  gaining  possession 
of  the  persons  of  the  young  Queen,  and  the  Queen  Dowager,  who 
were  accordingly  carried  off  by  those  noblemen  from  Linlithgow 
to  Stirling,  and  for  preventing  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament,  in 
which  they  failed.  It  was  convened  on  the  25th  of  August,  1543, 
and  ratified  under  the  great  seal  the  treaties  with  England  for  a 
peace,  and  for  the  marriage,  in  concert  with  the  Regent,  who  set 
out  on  the  following  day  to  St.  Andrews,  where  he  proclaimed 
the  Cardinal  a  rebel,  and  in  the  same  week  met  him  privately, 
received  absolution  at  his  hands,  and  surrendered  himself  impli- 
citly to  his  direction. 

Beatoun,  for  the  short  remainder  of  his  life,  swayed  the  will  of 
the  Regent  with  a  power  even  more  unlimited  than  that  to  which 
the  late  King  had  submitted.  Very  soon  after  their  reconciliation, 
Gawen  Dunbar,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  who  had  held  the  office 
of  Chancellor  for  seventeen  years  with  the  highest  reputation,  was 
compelled  to  relinquish  it  to  the  Cardinal,  who  resigned  that  of 
the  Privy  Seal,  in  favour  of  John  Hamilton,  Abbot  of  Paisley,  to 
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whose  influence  over  Arran,  his  natural  brother,  he  had  been 
much  indebted  in  the  late  singular  political  revolution.  A  single 
step  remained  at  once  to  fulfil  the  dearest  wish  of  his  heart,  and 
to  crown  the  triumph  of  his  ambition.  He  demanded  of  the 
Regent  to  solicit  for  him  at  the  Court  of  Rome  the  appointment 
of  Legate  a  latere.  The  request  was  made,  and  seems  to  have 
been  granted,  without  hesitation,  and  he  was  raised  to  that 
superb  ecclesiastical  station  on  the  thirtieth  of  January,  1543, 
O.  S.  by  the  same  Pope  who  had  formerly  denied  it  to  him.  He 
commenced  without  delay  the  exercise  of  the  extensive  faculties 
with  which  it  had  invested  him ;  held  a  solemn  visitation  to  his 
own  diocese,  attended  by  the  Regent,  and  others  of  the  highest 
public  functions  in  the  realm,  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  religious 
opinions  and  practices ;  endeavoured  to  reclaim  the  moderate 
reformers  by  arguments  and  threats ;  and  proceeded  with  severity 
against  a  few  self-devoted  zealots  whose  furious  demeanour  had 
left  him  no  choice  but  to  abandon  them  or  his  church  to  inevi- 
table destruction.  At  Perth  five  persons,  of  the  lowest  order, 
were  put  to  death,  not  for  espousing  the  doctrines  of  the  reforma- 
tion, but  for  having  insulted  by  the  grossest  indecencies  the 
established  worship  of  the  land.  On  his  return,  he  convened  an 
assembly  of  the  Clergy  at  Edinburgh,  which  he  opened  with  a 
speech  of  distinguished  impartiality.  Christianity,  he  said, 
laboured  under  the  greatest  peril,  for  which  he  knew  but  two 
remedies,  each  of  which  he  had  resolved  to  administer ;  the  one, 
a  vigorous  prosecution  of  those  who  professed  or  encouraged  the 
new  modes  of  faith  ;  the  other,  a  reformation  of  the  scandalous 
and  immoral  lives  of  the  catholic  clergy,  which  had  furnished  an 
ample  pretext  for  separation. 

Had  he  proceeded  no  further  he  might  have  escaped  the  censure 
of  persecution  from  the  many  protestant  writers,  for  we  have  no 
account  of  him  from  the  pens  of  those  of  his  own  Church, 
who  have  given  that  colour  to  his  character ;  but  he  now  deter- 
mined to  attack  the  leader  of  the  Scottish  reformers,  and  it  was 
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for  his  prosecution  of  George  Wishart  that  they  consigned  his 
name   to   the   most   lasting   odium.     Wishart  was  a  person  of 
considerable  talents  and  learning,  a  persuasive  and  indefatigable 
preacher,  and  a  man  of  the  most  exemplary  morals.    His  conduct 
exhibited,  together  with  the  most  overheated  zeal,  a  mildness  and 
patience  of  temper,  and  an  innocency  of  manners  and  conversation 
that  not  only  recommended,  but  endeared,  him  to  all  with  whom 
he  could  obtain  intercourse.    The  Church  of  Rome  could  not 
have  had  a  more  formidable  enemy,  nor  could  there  perhaps  have 
been  found  among  its  opponents  any  other  man  so  certain  of 
deriving  from   extremity   of  punishment   the    title    of    martyr. 
Beatoun,   who   had  long  beheld  his  progress  with   increasing 
uneasiness,  at  length  prevailed  with  the  Regent  to  issue  an  order 
for  his  apprehension,  and  is  said  to  have  accompanied  the  Earl  of 
Bothwell  into  East  Lothian,  of  which  county  that  nobleman  was 
hereditary  sheriff,  to  ensure  its  success.     Wishart  was  conducted 
to  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  from  whence,  at  the  request  of  the 
Queen  dowager,  who  always  adhered  to  the  Cardinal,  the  Regent 
directed  that  he  should  be  transferred  to  St.  Andrews,  where 
Beatoun  immediately  prepared  for  his  trial,  and  summoned  the 
Prelates  of  the  realm  to  assemble  there  for  that  purpose  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  February,  1545,  O.  S.     It  was  suggested  at 
their  first  meeting,  to  lessen  the  responsibility  of  the  clergy,  that 
application  should  be  made  to  the  Regent  to  grant  a  special 
commission  constituting  some  eminent  layman  to  preside,  to  which 
the  Cardinal  agreed.     Arran  was  at  first  willing  to  concede  this 
point,  but,  on  the  advice  of  a  zealous  protestant,  to  which  per- 
suasion indeed  he  was  himself  inclined,  he  returned,  to  use  the 
words  of  Spotswood,  this  answer,  "  That  the  Cardinal  would  do 
well  not  to  precipitate  the  man's  trial,  but  to  delay  it  until  his 
coming;   for,  as  to  himself,  he  would  not  consent  to  his  death 
before  the  cause  were  well  examined ;  and  if  the  Cardinal  should 
do  otherwise,  he  would  make  protestation  that  the  man's  blood 
should  be  required  at  his  hands."   Beatoun,  enraged  at  this  perhaps 
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first  instance  of  the  Regent's  resistance  to  any  dictate  of  his, 
rejoined,  adds  Spotswood,  "  that  he  wrote  not  unto  the  Governor 
as  though  he  depended  in  any  matter  upon  his  authority,  but  out  of 
a  desire  he  had  that  the  heretic's  condemnation  might  proceed  with 
a  shew  of  public  consent,  which  since  he  could  not  obtain,  he 
would  be  doing  himself  that  which  he  held  most  fitting."  Wishart 
was  accordingly  tried  on  eighteen  articles  by  the  Prelates,  and 
condemned  to  be  burned.  The  sentence  was  executed  at  St. 
Andrews  on  the  second  of  March,  in  the  presence,  says  Buchanan, 
of  the  Cardinal,  "  who  sat  opposite  to  the  stake,  in  a  balcony  hung 
with  tapestry  and  silk  hangings,  to  behold  and  take  pleasure  in 
the  joyful  sight ;"  while  the  sufferer  cried,  from  the  midst  of  the 
flames,  "  he  who  now  so  proudly  looks  down  on  me  from  yonder 
lofty  place  shall  ere  long  be  as  ignominiously  thrown  down  as 
now  he  proudly  lolls  at  his  ease."  These  circumstances,  so 
memorable,  are  not  mentioned  by  any  writers  except  Buchanan, 
and  those  who  have  copied  from  or  quoted  him,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  barbarous  triumph  of  the  Cardinal,  and  the  pro- 
phecy of  the  martyr,  are  mere  creatures  of  his  invention. 

The  Cardinal's  death  indeed  occurred  so  speedily  after  that  of 
Wishart,  and  from  circumstances  so  strange  and  unexpected,  that, 
had  such  a  prognostication  really  been  uttered,  all  Europe,  in  an 
age  so  fond  and  credulous  of  wonders,  would  have  rung  with  the 
fame  of  it's  accomplishment.  Beatoun,  universally  envied  for  his 
greatness ;  constantly  detested  by  a  powerful  party  in  the  State ; 
by  another  not  less  formidable  in  the  Church ;  and  by  a  neigh- 
bouring Potentate  as  remarkable  for  a  vindictive  spirit  as  for 
his  freedom  from  all  scruples  of  conscience  with  regard  to  the 
means  of  gratifying  it;  was  destined  to  fall  by  the  hands  of 
assassins,  actuated  by  motives  of  anger  for  private  causes.  On 
the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  1546,  five  gentlemen,  Norman  Lesley, 
eldest  son,  and  John  Lesley,  brother,  to  the  Earl  of  Rothes ; 
William  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  Peter  Carmichael  of  Fife,  and  James 
Melville;  having  previously  concerted  their  plan  with  great 
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circumspection,  entered  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews,  early  in  the 
morning1,  with  very  few  followers.  Having  secured  the  porter, 
by  whom,  as  he  well  knew  all  of  them,  they  had  been  readily 
admitted  within  the  walls,  they  appointed,  says  Spotswood,  "  four 
of  their  company  to  watch  the  chamber  where  the  Cardinal  lay, 
that  no  advertisement  should  go  unto  him,  and  then  went  to  the 
several  chambers  in  which  the  servants  lay  asleep,  and,  calling 
them  by  their  names,  for  they  were  all  known  unto  them,  they  put 
fifty  of  his  ordinary  servants,  besides  the  workmen,  masons,  and 
wrights,  who  were  reckoned  above  a  hundred  (for  he  was  then 
fortifying  the  castle)  to  the  gate,  permitting  none  to  stay  within 
but  the  Governor's  eldest  son,  whom  they  thought  best  to  detain 
upon  all  adventures.  This  was  performed  with  so  little  noise  as 
the  Cardinal  did  not  hear  till  they  knocked  at  his  chamber.  Then 
he  asked  who  was  there  ?  John  Lesley  answered  e  my  name  is 
Lesley.'  '  Which  Lesley,'  said  the  Cardinal, '  is  that,  Norman?' 
It  was  answered  that  he  must  open  to  those  that  were  there. 
The  answer  gave  him  notice  that  they  were  no  friends,  therefore, 
making  the  door  fast,  he  refused  to  open.  They  calling  to  bring 
fire,  while  it  was  in  fetching  he  began  to  commune  with  them, 
and,  after  some  speeches,  upon  their  promise  to  use  no  violence, 
he  opened  the  door,  but  they,  rushing  in  with  their  swords  drawn, 
did  most  inhumanly  kill  him,  he  not  making  any  resistance." 

Thus  fell  perhaps  the  greatest  man,  in  almost  every  point  of 
consideration,  that  his  country  ever  produced.  His  vast  talents 
and  his  consequent  power  have  combined  to  preserve  that  regular 
chain  of  the  circumstances  of  his  public  life  of  which  I  have  here 
attempted  to  give  an  abstract,  while  the  history  of  many  of  his 
contemporaries  who  held  high  offices  in  the  State  is  almost  un- 
known. In  the  story  of  one  of  whom  so  much  has  been  told,  and 
that  too  by  his  enemies,  it  is  at  all  events  unlikely  that  any  just 
dispraise  should  have  been  omitted,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that, 
with  the  exception  of  some  religious  severities,  his  public  conduct 
has  been  left  free  of  blame.  Of  his  private  character  less  is  known. 
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He  publicly  indulged  in  a  licentiousness  not  uncommon  with  the 
eminent  clergy  of  his  time,  and  lived  in  open  concubinage  with 
a  lady  of  a  noble  family,  Marian  Ogilvie,  by  whom  he  had  six 
children,  of  which  his  eldest  daughter  was  married  a  few  weeks 
before  his  death  to  the  heir  of  the  then  Earl  of  Crawford,  and 
respectable  descendants  from  some  of  the  others  yet  remain  in 
Scotland.  Some  Latin  works  of  his  pen  are  said  to  remain  in 
manuscript.  An  Account  of  his  Negotiations  with  the  King  of 
France,  and  the  Pope ;  a  Treatise  of  the  Supremacy  of  St.  Peter 
over  the  other  Apostles ;  and  a  Collection  of  his  Speeches  and 
Discourses  on  several  occasions. 
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THOMAS,  LORD  SEYMOUR 

OF  SUDELEY. 

1  HIS  eminent  person,  who  seems  to  have  possessed  all  the 
qualities  necessary  to  form  what  the  world  usually  calls  a  great 
man,  except  patience,  was  the  third  son  of  Sir  John  Seymour, 
of  Wolf  Hall,  in  Wiltshire,  by  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry 
Wentworth,  of  Nettlested,  in  Suffolk.  His  family,  which  had 
stood  for  ages  in  the  foremost  rank  of  English  gentry,  was 
suddenly  elevated  by  the  marriage  of  his  sister  Jane  to  Henry 
the  eighth.  It  is  well  known  that  Edward,  his  eldest  surviving 
brother,  was  by  that  Prince  created  Viscount  Beauchamp,  and 
Earl  of  Hertford,  and  that  in  the  succeeding  reign  he  was 
appointed  by  the  council  governor  of  the  infant  King,  and 
Protector  of  the  realm ;  obtained  the  dignity  of  Duke  of  Somer- 
set, and  perished  on  the  scaffold.  Both  were  eminently  distin- 
guished for  military  skill  and  gallantry,  but  Thomas  had  the 
advantage  in  talents ;  was  remarkable  for  a  general  firmness  of 
mind,  a  daring  spirit  of  enterprize,  and  the  loftiest  ambition.  He 
had  served  with  the  utmost  merit  and  applause  in  Henry's  wars 
against  the  French,  and,  in  or  about  the  year  1544,  was  placed 
for  life  in  the  post  of  Master  of  the  Ordnance :  on  the  accession 
of  his  nephew,  Edward  the  sixth,  he  was  constituted  Lord 
Admiral  of  England,  created  Baron  Seymour,  of  Sudeley,  in 
Gloucestershire,  and  elected  a  Knight  of  the  Garter.  Till  this 
period  these  great  men  had  manifested  a  mutual  cordiality  and 
confidence.  The  constant  favour  of  Henry  had  left  no  room  for 
alarm  in  the  timid  breast  of  the  one,  and  the  haughty  strictness 
of  his  rule  had  curbed  the  swelling  pride  of  the  other,  but  the 
death  of  that  imperious  Prince  was  the  signal  for  their  total 
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disunion.  The  features  of  a  plan  of  aggrandisement  which  could 
not  but  have  been  premeditated  presently  disclosed  themselves 
in  the  conduct  of  Seymour,  and  the  most  prominent  of  them 
appeared  in  his  determination  to  connect  himself  with  royalty  by 
marriage.  It  has  been  said,  but  the  report  is  unsupported  by 
historical  evidence,  that  he  first  attempted  to  win  the  affections 
of  the  Princess  Mary.  If  it  were  so,  his  advances  must  have 
been  made,  which  is  highly  improbable,  during  her  father's  reign, 
for  immediately  after  that  Prince's  death  he  paid  his  addresses 
to  the  Queen  Dowager,  Catherine  Par,  and  with  so  little  reserve 
that  their  more  than  ordinary  intimacy  became  presently  evident 
to  the  whole  Court.  Catherine  was  easily  persuaded,  for  he  had 
been  a  favoured  suitor  before  her  marriage  to  the  King,  and 
accepted  him  for  her  fourth  husband,  long  before  the  formality  of 
her  ostensible  mourning  for  Henry  had  expired. 

The  discord  between  the  brothers  may  be  historically  traced 
almost  to  the  precise  period  of  this  marriage,  and  has  been 
wholly  ascribed  to  it  by  a  writer  equally  remarkable  for  vehe- 
mence of  prejudice,  and  carelessness  of  truth.  Sanders,  the  well- 
known  literary  champion  of  Romanism,  not  content  with  observ- 
ing, which  he  might  probably  have  done  with  justice,  that  their 
quarrel  originated  in  the  hatred  conceived  by  the  Protector's 
lady,  Anne  Stanhope,  a  woman  of  intolerable  pride  and  malice, 
against  Catherine,  would  persuade  us  that  its  entire  progress, 
and  tragical  termination,  were  directed  solely  by  her  influence, 
"  Then  arose,"  says  Sanders,  "  a  very  great  contest  between 
Queen  Catherine  Par  and  the  Protector's  wife  who  should  have 
the  precedence ;  and  the  contest  rested  not  in  the  women,  but 
passed  to  the  men :  and  when  the  emulation  continually  increased, 
the  Protector's  wife  would  not  let  her  husband  alone,  till  at  last 
it  came  to  pass  that  the  Protector,  who,  although  he  ruled  the 
King  yet  was  ruled  by  his  wife,  must  cut  off  his  brother,  that 
nothing  might  be  an  hindrance  to  her  will."  Hayward,  the  able 
historian  of  that  reign,  without  seeking  for  a  corroboration  of 
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this  tale,  for  which  he  would  have  sought  in  vain,  has  adopted 
Sanders's  report,  and  even  enlarged  on  it,  in  more  than  one  of 
those  florid  passages  so  frequent  in  his  interesting  work.  The 
only  document  however  on  record  which  tends  to  prove,  and 
that  rather  obscurely,  even  that  any  jealousy  subsisted  on  the 
score  of  the  marriage  is  a  letter  from  Catherine  to  the  Admiral, 
in  the  year  1548,  preserved  in  Haynes's  State  Papers,  which 
commences  with  these  words,  and  then  turns  to  other  subjects. 
"  Thys  schalbe  to  advertysche  yow  that  my  Lord  your  brother 
hathe  thys  afternone  a  lyttell  made  me  warme.  Yt  was  fortunate 
we  war  so  much  dystant,  for  I  suppose  els  I  schulde  have  bitten 
him.  What  cause  have  they  to  feare  havynge  such  a  wyffe?" 
The  truth  is  that  Seymour,  from  the  very  hour  of  Edward's 
accession,  had  been  meditating  the  means  of  supplanting  his 
brother  in  the  King's  affections,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  public 
authority. 

The  Protector  was  not  long  unapprised  of  these  designs.  Even 
so  early  as  the  summer  of  1547,  while  he  was  fighting  victoriously 
in  Scotland,  he  received  intelligence  that  his  brother  was  engaged 
in  great  and  dangerous  intrigues  against  him  at  home.  Led 
astray  as  well  by  goodness  of  heart  as  weakness  of  judgement,  he 
had  framed  the  fantastic  theory  of  building  the  strength  of  his 
government  on  the  affection  of  the  people,  and  had  therefore 
courted  the  Commons  at  the  expence  of  the  Aristocracy.  Seymour 
availed  himself  of  this  error,  and  industriously  fomented  the 
discontent  which  it  had  excited  among  the  nobles,  but  his  rashness 
impelled  him  to  premature  steps.  Without  sufficient  preparation, 
he  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  them  to  propose  in  Parliament  the 
abrogation  of  his  brother's  high  faculties,  and  the  election  of 
himself  to  the  station  of  Guardian  of  the  King's  person ;  artfully, 
however,  and  with  an  affected  modesty,  declining  the  office  of 
Protector,  with  the  double  view  of  securing  to  his  own  interests 
him  who  might  eventually  be  elected  to  it,  and  of  controuling  his 
government  by  the  exercise  of  a  secret  influence  over  the  royal 
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mind.  He  even  prevailed  on  Edward  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
Parliament,  desiring  them  to  appoint  him  to  the  first  of  those 
trusts.  His  suggestions,  however,  were  received  with  coldness 
and  disgust,  and  he  resented  the  disappointment  with  the  undis- 
guised anger  and  the  unguarded  speeches  of  one  to  whom  a  just 
right  had  been  denied.  The  Protector,  on  his  return,  unwillingly 
prepared  to  proceed  against  him  ns  a  public  criminal,  and 
accepted  with  eagerness  the  concessions  and  apologies  which  he 
was  at  length  prevailed  on  to  offer,  but  those  motions  on  the 
Admiral's  part  were  wholly  insincere,  and  hi»s  ambitious  resolu- 
tions perhaps  acquired  new  force  from  the  privacy  with  which  he 
was  now  compelled  to  cherish  them. 

Artifice  indeed  seems  to  have  been  foreign  from  his  nature,  but 
he  had  no  alternative  but  to  practice  it  or  to  abandon  his  designs. 
He  again  addressed  himself  secretly  to  the  young  King  ;   endea- 
voured to  inflame  his  passions  with   the  desire  of  independent 
sway ;   told  him  that  he  was  "  a  poor  King,  and  could  not  pay  his 
own  servants,"  and  soothed  the  generosity  of  his  disposition  by 
supplying  him  privately  with  money ;   but  the  purity  of  Edward's 
heart,  and  the  superiority  of  his  mind,  rendered  these  stratagems 
fruitless,  while  his  affection  to  his  uncles  induced  him,  till  the 
secret  was  at  length  wrung  from  him,  to  conceal  them.     In  the 
mean  time  an  increasing  intimacy,  of  a  singular  and  mysterious 
nature,  was  observed  to  subsist  between  the  Admiral  and   the 
young  Elizabeth,  who  had  been  placed,  upon  the  death  of  her 
father,  under  the  care  of  the  Queen  Dowager,  and  remained  an 
inmate  in  her  family  after  her  marriage  to  Seymour.     Elizabeth 
had  then  scarcely  passed  her  fourteenth  year,  and  his  attentions 
to  her  seem  to  have  commenced  with  those  innocent  freedoms 
which  it  is  usual  to  take  with  children.     Catherine  herself  was 
often  a  party  in  their  levities.     But  it  was  not  long  before  he 
addressed  himself  to  her  with  privacy,  or  in  the  presence  only 
of  some  of  her  principal  attendants,  whom   it  is   evident  he 
had  secured  to  his  interests.     Elizabeth,  on  her  part,  became 
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enamoured  of  him,  and  the  Queen,  after  indulging  an  easy  and 
unsuspicious  temper,  even  to  absurdity,  was  at  length  jealous, 
and  procured  the  removal  of  the  object  of  her  uneasiness  to  the 
custody  of  others.  On  these  curious  circumstances  history,  which 
is  not  at  all  surprising,  has  been  wholly  silent.  They  have  been 
disclosed  by  the  publication,  in  that  fine  collection,  Haynes's 
State  Papers,  of  the  unwilling  testimonies  of  several  persons 
preparatory  to  the  prosecution  of  the  Admiral,  to  which  I  must 
refer  the  reader  for  particulars  too  numerous,  and,  in  some 
instances,  too  gross,  to  be  here  recited.  The  motives  to  his 
conduct  in  the  pursuit  of  this  amour,  for  so  it  must  be  called, 
are  scarcely  doubtful.  If  the  princess  had  surrendered  her  honour 
to  his  importunities,  she  could  have  bribed  him  to  secrecy  only 
by  submitting  to  become  his  wife,  a  condescension  which  in  that 
case  he  certainly  intended  to  exact.  Catherine,  it  is  true,  was 
then  living,  and  in  good  health,  but  might  easily  have  been  put 
out  of  the  way.  A  man  at  once  powerful,  active,  ambitious,  and 
unprincipled,  could  at  that  time  scarcely  encounter  an  insur- 
mountable difficulty.  She  died  very  soon  after,  not  by  poison,  as 
has  been  reported,  but  in  childbirth,  and  circumstances  which 
presently  succeeded  effectually  arrested  the  progress  of  the 
Admiral's  designs  on  Elizabeth. 

Some  time,  however,  was  yet  allowed  to  him  for  the  contriv- 
ance of  new  schemes.  Those  considerations  which  led  Edward's 
Council  to  put  the  Princess  Elizabeth  into  the  hands  of  Catherine 
Par  had  induced  them  to  place  Jane  Grey  also,  who  was  next  in 
succession  to  the  Crown,  in  the  same  custody.  After  the  death  of 
Catherine,  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  father  to  Jane,  became  desirous 
to  recal  his  daughter  into  the  bosom  of  her  family.  Seymour, 
under  various  pretexts,  resisted  his  importunities,  and,  on  being 
earnestly  pressed,  secretly  represented  to  the  Marquis  the  proba- 
bility, should  she  still  be  permitted  to  remain  under  the  protec- 
tion of  himself  and  his  mother,  that  he  might  contrive  to  unite 
her  in  marriage  to  the  young  King.  This  overture,  such  was  the 
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coarseness  of  the  age,  was  accompanied  by  a  present  of  five 
hundred  pounds,  and  Dorset  accepted  it,  and  submitted.  The 
Admiral  was  actuated  in  this  negotiation  by  two  motives.  Dorset, 
though  a  man  of  weak  intellect,  possessed  a  powerful  influence 
derived  from  his  lady's  relation  in  blood  to  the  throne,  from  his 
great  estates,  and,  above  all,  from  the  innocence  and  integrity  of 
his  character.  Seymour  was  anxious  to  ensure  his  support ;  but 
this  was  not  all :  the  Protector,  or,  perhaps,  rather  his  lady,  had 
proposed  their  heir  as  a  husband  for  Jane,  and  the  Admiral  was 
not  less  eager  to  thwart  their  views,  than  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
own.  To  his  envy  of  his  brother's  greatness  a  private  injury  had 
lately  added  the  desire  of  revenge.  Henry  had  bequeathed  to 
the  Queen  Dowager  some  estates,  and  certain  valuable  jewels,  to 
the  possession  of  neither  of  which  she  had  been  admitted.  After 
her  death,  Seymour,  seemingly  with  strict  justice,  claimed  them 
of  the  Council,  and  that  body,  under  the  direction,  as  he  conceived, 
of  the  Protector,  refused  to  admit  his  claim. 

Somerset,  however,  seems  to  have  acted,  through  the  whole  of 
their  contest,  with  the  most  exemplary  patience  and  moderation, 
resulting  from  a  rooted  tenderness  for  his  brother;  but  new 
discoveries,  rapidly  succeeding  each  other,  at  length  compelled 
him,  not  only  for  his  own  security,  but  for  that  of  the  realm,  to 
interpose  his  authority.  In  addition  to  the  instances  that  have 
been  already  given  of  Seymour's  dangerous  disposition,  it  now 
appeared  that  he  had  seduced  by  presents  and  promises  almost 
all  those  persons  who  had  ready  access  to  the  King's  person,  and 
were  most  in  his  confidence ;  that  he  had  propagated  the  most 
injurious  reports  of  the  secret  policy  of  his  brother's  government, 
asserting,  among  a  multitude  of  other  calumnies,  that  he  was 
raising  in  Germany  a  mercenary  force,  by  the  aid  of  which  he 
intended  to  establish  a  despotism  in  England ;  that  he  had  esta- 
blished a  formidable  influence  in  every  county  of  the  realm  ;  had 
computed  that  he  could  raise  even  among  his  own  tenants, 
servants,  and  retainers,  ten  thousand  men ;  had  actually  provided 
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arms  for  their  use;  and  had  gained  to  his  interests  Sir  John 
Sharington,  Master  of  the  Mint  at  Bristol,  who  had  engaged  to 
supply  him  with  money  to  equip  them.  The  Protector,  thoroughly 
informed  on  all  these  points,  still  hesitated.  He  endeavoured 
once  more  to  try  the  effect  of  entire  confidence  and  affectionate 
persuasion ;  reasoned  and  entreated  with  the  coolness  and  impar- 
tiality of  a  disinterested  friend;  and  strove,  even  at  this  late 
period,  to  reclaim  his  brother's  kindness  and  duty  by  new  favours 
and  distinctions.  Seymour,  among  whose  faults  treachery  and 
deceit  appear  to  have  had  no  place,  received  these  condescen- 
sions with  a  haughty  sullenness,  and  would  engage  for  nothing; 
and  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  whose  secret  plans  for  raising 
himself  on  the  ruins  of  the  family  of  Seymour  were  already 
approaching  to  maturity,  seized  the  opportunity  afforded  by  this 
obstinacy  of  persuading  the  Protector  to  give  up  to  his  fate  a  man 
by  whose  talents  and  courage  they  would  probably  have  been 
rendered  abortive.  Somerset,  thus  influenced,  deprived  his 
brother  of  the  office  of  Admiral,  and  on  the  sixteenth  of  January, 
1549,  O.  S.  signed  a  warrant  for  his  imprisonment  in  the  Tower. 

A  committee  of  three  Privy  Counsellors  was  now  deputed  to 
take  those  examinations  from  which  most  of  the  foregoing  parti- 
culars of  Seymour's  offences  have  been  derived ;  the  result  was 
digested  into  thirty-three  articles,  which  were  laid  before  the 
Privy  Council ;  and  that  assembly  went  presently  after  in  a  body 
to  the  Tower  to  interrogate  himself,  but  he  refused  to  answer; 
demanded  time  to  consider  the  charges ;  and  a  public  trial,  in 
which  he  might  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses.  This  was 
denied,  and  it  was  determined  to  prosecute  him  by  a  bill  of 
attainder.  No  other  instance  perhaps  can  be  found  in  which 
that  suspicious  and  unpopular  process  had  been  at  any  time 
conducted  with  so  much  justice  and  fairness.  It  occupied  exclu- 
sively the  attention  of  the  Parliament  from  the  twenty-fourth  of 
February  till  the  fifth  of  March,  and  the  multifarious  facts 
alledged  were  canvassed  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness: 
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The  Peers,  by  whom  it  was  passed  unanimously,  paid  the  compli- 
ment, unusual  in  those  days,  to  the  lower  House,  of  permitting 
such  of  their  own  body  as  could  give  evidence  on  the  case  to  be 
there  examined  viva  voce ;  and  in  the  latter  assembly,  more  than 
four  hundred  members  being  on  that  day  present,  it  was  opposed 
only  by  nine  or  ten  voices.  The  Protector,  now,  with  a  reluctant 
hand,  signed  a  warrant  for  Seymour's  execution,  and,  on  the 
twentieth  of  March,  he  suffered  death  on  Tower  Hill,  in  a  sullen 
silence,  and  with  a  courage  so  ferocious  and  desperate,  as  to  have 
given  occasion  to  Bishop  Latimer  to  say,  in  his  fourth  sermon, 
that  "  he  died  very  dangerously,  irksomely,  horribly ;  so  that  his 
end  was  suitable  to  his  life,  which  was  very  vicious,  profane,  and 
irreligious." 

Lord  Seymour  was  never  married,  but  to  Catherine  Par,  who 
left  to  him  an  only  daughter,  Mary,  born  in  September,  1548, 
who  survived  him,  and  was  restored  in  blood  almost  immediately 
after  his  death,  but  died  an  infant. 
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JOHN  DUDLEY, 

DUKE   OF  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

1  Y  RAN  NY  and  faction  are  the  alternate  followers,  if  not  the 
necessary  consequences  of  each  other.  The  furious  and  fearless 
spirit  of  Henry  the  eighth  had  awed  into  inactivity  those  con- 
tending passions  which  under  his  inexperienced  successor  burst 
forth  therefore  with  increased  violence.  Hence  the  six  years  of 
the  amiable  and  beneficent  Edward  were  stained  even  perhaps  by 
more  enormities  than  had  disgraced  the  long  reign  of  his  bar- 
barous father ;  for  that  philosophy  of  faction,  if  the  expression 
may  be  allowed,  which  in  our  day  bestows  impunity  on  the 
leaders,  and  transfers  the  penalties  to  the  innocent  community, 
was  then  unknown,  and  every  political  contest  ended  in  the 
bloodshed  of  some  of  it's  authors.  The  minority  of  the  Monarch, 
the  rich  spoils  of  the  reformation,  and  the  confusion  in  which 
Henry  had  left  the  succession  to  the  throne,  presented  to  the 
minds  of  the  ambitious  the  most  extravagant  visions  of  power. 
The  subject  of  the  present  memoir  chose  the  last  as  the  means  of 
increasing  a  grandeur  already  too  lofty ;  and  by  failing  in  the 
attempt  forfeited  his  life,  and  acquired  an  eminent  station  in 
history,  without  exciting  either  pity  or  respect. 

He  was  born  in  the  year  1502,  and  his  infancy  was  marked 
by  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances.  His  father,  Edmund 
Dudley,  a  descendant  from  the  ancient  Barons  Dudley,  was  one 
of  the  two  chief  ministers  to  the  avarice  of  Henry  the  seventh, 
and  was  put  to  death,  together  with  his  colleague,  Empson,  in 
the  first  year  of  the  succeeding  reign.  It  has  been  said  that  there 
was  more  of  policy  than  justice  in  this  act  of  severity,  and  the 
restoration  in  blood  of  the  son  a  very  few  months  after  favours 
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that  opinion.  The  influence  however  of  his  mother,  Elizabeth, 
who  was  a  coheir  of  the  Greys,  Viscounts  Lisle,  a  title  which  was 
afterwards  revived  in  her  second  husband,  Arthur  Plantagenet, 
perhaps  did  much  towards  procuring  that  grace.  By  her,  who 
was  equally  illustrious  for  her  high  birth  and  eminent  virtues,  he 
was  brought  to  the  court  about  the  year  1523,  in  the  autumn  of 
which  he  attended  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  in  his 
expedition  into  France,  and  was  knighted  for  his  gallant  conduct 
there.  On  his  return  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Wolsey,  whom 
he  accompanied  on  his  embassy  to  Paris  in  1528,  and  through 
whose  favour  he  obtained  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Armoury  in 
the  Tower,  and  on  the  fall  of  that  minister  attached  himself  to 
Cromwell,  who,  after  the  marriage,  so  fatal  to  himself,  of  Henry 
the  eighth  to  Anne  of  Cleve,  procured  for  him  the  appointment 
of  Master  of  the  Horse  to  that  Princess.  Such  were  the  insigni- 
ficant steps  which  this  extraordinary  person  first  mounted  on  his 
progress  towards  almost  unlimited  power. 

He  was  one  of  the  handsomest  men  of  his  time ;  excelled  in 
military  exercises;  and  was  peculiarly  distinguished  by  his 
adroitness  and  rich  equipment  in  tournaments.  Henry,  till  he 
arrived  at  middle  age,  generally  selected  his  favourites  from  such 
persons,  and  those  qualifications,  perhaps,  first  recommended 
Dudley  to  his  good  graces.  Hitherto  undistinguished,  but  in 
the  inauspicious  stations  of  a  retainer  to  two  disgraced  ministers, 
and  a  servant  in  the  household  of  a  detested  Queen,  the  King 
suddenly  took  him  into  the  highest  favour ;  bestowed  on  him  in 
1542,  on  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  the  dignity  of  Viscount 
Lisle,  and,  immediately  after,  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  the 
office  of  High  Admiral  of  England  for  life.  He  commanded,  in 
that  capacity,  in  the  succeeding  year,  a  formidable  expedition 
to  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  in  which  he  seems,  Lord  Herbert  only 
having  left  a  hint  to  the  contrary,  to  have  been  completely  suc- 
cessful, as  well  in  the  military  as  in  the  naval  part  of  his  commis- 
sion, for  he  commanded  the  vanguard  of  the  army  which  had 
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sailed  in  his  fleet.  This  service  performed,  he  instantly  embarked 
for  Boulogne,  then  besieged  by  the  King  in  person ;  assisted  consi- 
derably in  the  reduction  of  the  place,  and  was  appointed  governor 
of  it.  Henry,  however,  had  further  views  in  selecting  him  for 
that  office.  He  had  discovered  in  Dudley's  mind  a  quick  and 
penetrating  judgment,  united  to  that  gallant  courage  which  he 
so  much  admired.  He  knew  that  France  was  then  secretly 
straining  every  nerve  to  equip  a  fleet  for  the  invasion  of  England, 
and  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  him  to  place  such  a  man 
at  a  point  equally  apt  for  observation,  and  for  active  service. 
The  consequence  fully  proved  the  sagacity  of  his  arrangement. 
The  French  force  suddenly  put  to  sea,  and  Dudley,  with  a  fleet 
much  inferior,  not  only  effectually  repulsed  it,  but  attacked,  in 
his  turn,  the  enemy's  coast,  and  destroyed  the  town  of  Treport, 
and  several  adjacent  villages  in  Normandy.  These  circumstances 
led  to  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Francis  the  first  of  the  seventh  of 
June  1545,  for  the  ratification  of  which  he  was  appointed  a 
commissioner. 

Henry,  who  survived  that  event  not  many  months,  constituted 
him  one  of  the  sixteen  executors  to  his  will,  and  those  eminent 
persons  were  invested  by  him  also  with  the  guardianship  of  the 
young  Edward.  The  Earl  of  Hertford,  soon  after  Duke  of 
Somerset,  who  was  the  King's  maternal  uncle,  prevailed  however 
on  the  majority  of  them  to  declare  him  Protector,  and  here, 
though  Dudley  made  no  open  opposition  to  the  appointment, 
originated  the  enmity  between  those  two  great  men.  One  of 
the  Protector's  first  acts  was  to  bestow  on  his  brother,  Thomas, 
Lord  Seymour,  the  post  of  High  Admiral,  which  had  been  held 
with  so  much  credit  by  Dudley,  and  which  he  was  now  compelled 
to  relinquish,  under  the  shew  of  a  voluntary  resignation.  It  is 
true  that  he  received  magnificent  compensations,  for  on  the  very 
day  that  the  patent  was  passed  to  his  successor,  the  seventeenth 
of  February,  1547,  he  was  appointed  Great  Chamberlain  of 
England,  and  created  Earl  of  Warwick,  a  title  the  dignity  of 
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which  was  presently  after  highly  enhanced  by  a  gift  from  the 
Crown  of  the  castle  and  manor  of  that  town,  to  which  were  added 
grants  of  many  other  estates  of  great  value,  bat  the  revocation 
of  his  commission  of  Admiral  still  rankled  in  his   bosom.     He 
endeavoured  to  conceal  his  disgust  from  Somerset,  and  the  Pro- 
tector, on  his  part,  affected  not  to  perceive  it.     Their  characters 
were  dissimilar,  even  to  positive  opposition,  but  they  were  neces- 
sary to  each  other.     The  Protector,  with  many  admirable  talents 
for  a  statesman  in  more  composed  times,  was  mild,  timid,  and 
irresolute ;   Warwick  was  active  and  courageous ;   sudden,  and 
seldom  erroneous  in  judgment,  and  always  prompt  in  execution. 
Somerset  had  already  risen  to  the  highest  exaltation,  but  felt  his 
inability  to  maintain  himself  there  by  his  own  resources ;   while 
Warwick,  on  whom  the  prospect  of  his  own  future  deceitful  glory 
had  not  yet  opened,  sullenly  determined  to  place  himself  for  a 
time  on  that  heavy  but  powerful  wing  which  he  was  not  at  present 
able  to  clip.     While  he  acted  however  with  the  Protector,  he 
served  him  with  zeal  and  fidelity.     He  commanded  the  English 
army  in  Scotland  under  Somerset,  in  the  quality  of  his  Lieutenant 
General,   and   the   signal  victory   of  Musselborough   has    been 
ascribed  by  those  of  our  historians  who  wrote  nearest  to  his  time, 
to  his  conduct  and  courage ;   and  signalized  himself  immediately 
after  as  a  statesman  in  a  negotiation  at  Paris,  where  he  dexterously 
contrived  at  once  to  reject  steadily  the  demand  by  the  French 
king  of  Boulogne,  and  to  avert  the  conflict  which  was  expected 
to  follow  that  refusal.     In  the  mean  time  the  Protector's  govern- 
ment assumed  a  more  despotic  form,  and  many  of  his  measures 
were  unfortunate.    The  war  in  Scotland,  which  it  is  said  would 
have  occupied  only  the  campaign  of  1547  had  the  vigorous  plan 
suggested  by  Warwick  been  adopted,  was  feebly  and  expensively 
managed ;   strange  feuds   occurred  between  Somerset  and  his 
brother,  which  ended  in  the  Admiral's  attainder  and  execution ; 
the  people  became  discontented,  and  at  length  broke  out  into  a 
formidable  insurrection,  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Warwick 
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was  sent  against  them  in  Norfolk,  at  the  head  of  an  army  which 
had  been  raised  to  serve  in  Scotland ;  defeated  them  in  a  general 
action ;  prevailed  on  them  to  give  up  their  leaders  ;  and  treated 
the  rest  with  a  mildness  which  would  have  done  honour  to  a  more 
civilized  age. 

Hitherto  this  great  man  had  preserved  a  noble  character,  but 
irresistible  temptations  were  at  hand.    The  Lords  of  the  King's 
guardian  council,  to  whom  the  Protector  had  of  late  allowed 
little  share  in  the  government  of  the  State,  became  indignant, 
and  conspired  to  divest  him  of  his  authority.    Warwick  possessed 
all  the  talents,  as  well  as  the  temper,  for  the  leader  of  such  a 
band,  and  fell,  as  it  were  naturally,  into  that  station.     The  Pro- 
tector was  imprisoned,  and  the  Earl  took  his  place  in  the  favour 
and  confidence  of  the  King,  which  he  soon  after  effectually  fixed 
by  releasing  Somerset,  whom  Edward  sincerely  loved,  from  the 
Tower,  and  consenting,  at  the  request  of  that   Prince,   to   the 
marriage  of  his  heir  to  the  daughter  of  his  fallen  adversary,  which 
was  solemnized  in  the   King's  presence  on  the  third  of  June, 
1550.     About  the  same  time  his   office   of  High  Admiral  was 
restored  to  him ;  he  resigned  the  place  of  Lord  Great  Chamber- 
lain, and  accepted  that  of  Steward  of  the  Royal  Household ;  was 
soon  after  appointed  Earl  Marshal ;  and  on  the  eleventh  of  Octo- 
ber, 1551,  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Duke  of  Northumberland. 
Within  very  few  days  after,  Somerset  was  suddenly  accused  of  an 
intention  to  murder  him,  and  on  the  first  of  December  following 
was  brought  to  a  trial  by  his  Peers.  The  mysterious  circumstances 
of  his  case,  on  which  our  historians  are  much  disagreed,  will  be 
mentioned  somewhat  at  large  in  their  proper  place  in  this  work. 
Suffice  it  therefore  to  say  here  that  he  was  convicted  of  felony, 
and  on  the  twenty-second  of  the  succeeding  month  was  beheaded. 
In  considering  of  this  sanguinary  catastrophe,  and  of  the  steps 
which  led  to  it,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Northumberland  was 
wholly  innocent,  but  impossible  either  to  say  that  he  was  guilty, 
or  to  guess  at  the  probable  measure  of  his  guilt.     Perhaps  the 
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strongest  presumption  to  be  urged  in  his  favour,  inasmuch  as  it 
tends  to  strengthen  the  opinion  that  Somerset  was  fairly  charged 
with  the  crime  for  which  he  suffered,  may  be  founded  on  the  fact 
that  the  just,  acute,  and  affectionate  Edward  made  no  effort  to 
save  his  uncle's  life,  nor  does  he,  in  his  Journal,  that  most  curious 
historical  collection,  express  any  regret  for  the  Protector's  awful 
fate. 

Northumberland  now  rose  to  the  possession  of  absolute  domi- 
nion. The  King  submitted  himself  wholly  to  his  direction  ;  and 
the  Nobility,  variously  swayed,  by  affection,  interest,  or  fear, 
were  divided  into  humble  agents  of  his  government,  and  silent 
spectators  of  his  grandeur.  At  this  remarkable  juncture  Edward's 
health  suddenly  declined,  and  his  recovery  presently  became 
hopeless.  Northumberland,  who  could  scarcely  indulge  the 
reasonable  hope  even  of  an  humble  and  obscure  impunity  under 
a  legitimate  successor  to  the  throne,  conceived,  with  his  usual 
boldness  and  impetuosity,  the  extravagant  project  of  placing  on 
it  the  grand-daughter  of  a  sister  of  Henry  the  eighth,  having 
first  made  her  the  wife  of  one  of  his  sons.  This  was  the  admirable 
Jane  Grey,  who  was  married  to  the  Lord  Guildford  Dudley,  in 
May,  1553.  Edward,  always  too  compliant,  and  now  worn  out 
by  sickness,  was  easily  prevailed  on  to  acknowledge  her  visionary 
right,  and  the  Judges  were  bribed,  cajoled,  or  threatened,  till 
they  submitted  to  draw  letters  patent  for  the  disposal  of  the 
Crown  to  her,  which  the  King  signed  on  the  twenty-first  of  June, 
fourteen  days  before  his  death.  It  would  be  impertinent  and 
useless  to  enlarge  here  on  great  points  of  English  history  already 
so  frequently  and  so  minutely  detailed.  From  the  hour  of  the 
King's  departure  Northumberland's  high  spirit  and  presence  of 
mind  seem  to  have  forsaken  him.  On  the  tenth  of  July  he  caused 
Jane  to  be  proclaimed  Queen ;  and  placed  her  for  security  in  the 
Tower.  On  the  fourteenth,  he  left  London,  to  try  the  temper  of 
the  country,  and  reached,  at  the  head  of  a  feeble  force,  the  town 
of  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  Discouraged  by  the  indifference  of  the 
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people  he  returned  to  Cambridge,  and  there,  on  the  twentieth  of 
the  same  month,  having  heard  of  the  defection  of  his  pretended 
friends  in  London,  he  pusillanimously  proclaimed  Queen  Mary, 
throwing  his  cap  into  the  air,  in  token  of  his  joy  and  loyalty. 
Henry  Fitzalan,  Earl  of  Arundel,  arrived  the  next  day  with  an 
order  to  arrest  him,  which  he  received  with  childish  expressions 
of  grief  and  contrition.  He  was  conveyed  to  London,  and,  on  the 
eighteenth  of  August,  arraigned  before  his  Peers,  and  condemned 
to  die.  Two  days  after,  he  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel  the 
following  letter,  which  remains  in  the  Harleian  collection,  a 
melancholy  testimony  of  the  truth  of  those  historical  relations 
which  have  been  hitherto  nearly  incredible,  of  the  utter  abase- 
ment of  spirit  into  which  this  great  man  fell  under  the  reverse  of 
his  fortunes. 

"  Hon~ble  Ld  and  in  this  my  distress  my  especiall  refuge,  most 
wofull  was  ye  newes  I  receyved  this  eveninge  by  Mr.  Lieutenant, 
that  I  must  prepare  my  selfe  agst.  to  morrowe  to  receyve  my 
deadly  stroke.  Alas,  my  good  Ld,  is  my  crime  so  heynows  as  noe 
redempc~on  but  my  bloud  can  washe  awaye  ye  spottes  thereof? 
An  old  proverbe  there  is,  and  yt  is  most  true,  yfc  a  lyving  dogge  is 
better  than  a  dead  lyon.  Oh  y*  it  would  please  her  good  Grace 
to  give  me  life,  yea  ye  life  of  a  dogge,  y*  I  might  but  lyve,  and 
kisse  her  feet,  and  spend  both  life,  and  all,  in  her  hon'.able 
services,  as  I  have  ye  best  part  allready  under  her  worthy  brother, 
&  her  most  glorious  father.  Oh  y*  her  mercy  were  such  as  she 
would  consyder  how  little  profitt  my  dead  and  dismembered 
body  can  bringe  her ;  but  how  great  and  glorious  an  honor  it 
will  be  in  all  posterityes,  when  ye  report  shall  be  y*  soe  gracious 
&  mighty  a  Queen  had  graunted  life  to  soe  miserable  &  penitent 
an  abject.  Your  honrble  usage  and  promises  to  me  since  these 
my  troubles  have  made  me  bold  to  challenge  this  kindness  at  your 
handes :  Pardone  me  if  I  have  done  amiss  therein,  &  spare  not, 
I  pray,  your  bended  knees  for  me  in  this  distresse.  Ye.  God  of 
heaven,  it  may  be,  will  requite  it  one  day  on  you  or  your's ;  and 
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if  my  life  be  lengthened  by  your  mediac~on,  &  my  good  Ld.  Chan- 
cellor's, to  whom  I  have  alsoe  sent  my  blurred  Lre,  I  will  ever 
vowe  it  to  be  spent  at  your  honrable  feet.  Oh,  good  my  Lord, 
remember  how  sweet  life  is,  &  how  bitter  ye  contrary.  Spare  not 
your  speech  and  paines,  for  God  I  hope,  hath  not  shutt  out  all 
hopes  of  comfort  from  me  in  y*  gracious,  princely,  and  woman- 
like harte,  but  y*  as  the  dolefull  newes  of  death  hath  wounded  to 
death  both  my  soule  &  bodye,  so  ye  comfortable  newes  of  life 
shall  be  as  a  new  resurrecc~on  to  my  wofull  heart.  But,  if  noe 
remedy  can  be  founde,  eyther  by  imprisonm1,  confiscation, 
banishm*,  and  the  like,  I  can  saye  noe  more  but  God  grant  me 
patyence  to  endure,  and  a  heart  to  forgive,  the  whole  world. 

Once  yor  fellowe  and  lovinge  companion,  but  now 
worthy  of  noe  name  but  wretchednes  &  misery. 

J.  D." 

The  next  day,  the  twenty-second  of  August,  1553,  he  was 
brought  out  to  suffer  execution  on  Tower  Hill,  where  he  uttered 
a  long  speech  to  the  multitude,  in  the  same  strain  of  miserable 
humiliation.  Fox,  to  blacken  Mary  and  her  government,  informs 
us  that  he  had  a  promise  of  pardon,  "  even  if  his  head  were 
on  the  block,"  which  that  address  tended  to  contradict,  and 
which  indeed  is  fully  refuted  by  the  terms  of  his  letter  to  Lord 
Arundel.  It  is  true  that,  contrary  to  the  profession  of  his  life, 
he  declared  himself  on  the  scaffold  a  son  of  the  Romish  Church, 
a  very  natural  artifice  at  such  a  moment.  He  seems  indeed  to 
have  been  indifferent  as  to  modes  of  faith,  and  perhaps  to  religion 
in  general. 

Dudley  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward,  and  sister  and 
heir  of  Sir  Henry  Guldeford,  or  Guildford,  as  commonly  called, 
by  whom  he  had  eight  sons,  and  five  daughters.  Henry,  the 
eldest,  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Boulogne,  at  the  age  of  nineteen ; 
Thomas,  died  an  infant ;  John,  who  bore  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Warwick,  and  died  a  few  months  after  the  death  of  his  father ; 
Ambrose,  who  was  restored  to  that  title  by  Queen  Elizabeth ; 
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Robert,  who  became  also  in  that  reign  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  the 
great  favourite  of  that  Princess ;  Guildford,  who  has  been  men- 
tioned, and  whom  his  father's  ambition  led  to  the  scaffold ;  Henry, 
killed  at  the  siege  of  St.  Quintin's,  in  1557 ;  and  Charles,  who 
died  in  infancy.  The  daughters  were  Mary,  wife  of  Sir  Henry 
Sidney,  and  mother  to  the  admirable  Philip  ;  Catherine,  married 
to  Henry  Hastings,  Earl  of  Huntingdon ;  Margaret,  Temperance, 
and  another  Catherine,  who  died  infants 
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FOR  it  is  perhaps  more  prudent  to  adopt  the  inveterate  absurdity 
almost  invariably  used  in  this  instance,  of  designating  a  married 
woman  by  her  maiden  surname,  than  to  incur  the  charge  of 
obscurity  or  affectation  by  giving  her  that  of  her  husband.  It 
is  most  difficult  to  guess  in  what  motive  this  singular  folly  could 
have  originated,  more  especially  as  her  ephemeral  greatness,  and 
its  tragical  termination,  the  only  important  circumstances  of  her 
public  history,  arose  out  of  the  fact  of  her  union  with  him.  It 
is  needless  however,  and  perhaps  nearly  useless,  to  attempt  to 
solve  that  difficulty,  and  on  this  question  between  common  sense 
and  propriety  on  the  one  hand,  and  obstinate  habit  on  the  other, 
I  am  content  to  take  the  wrong  side. 

This  prodigy  of  natural  and  acquired  talents,  of  innocence 
and  sweetness  of  temper  and  manners,  and  of  frightful  and  unme- 
rited calamity,  was  born  in  1537,  the  eldest  of  the  three 
daughters  of  Henry  Grey,  Marquis  of  Dorset,  by  the  Lady 
Frances,  daughter  of  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  of 
his  illustrious  consort,  Mary,  Queen  Dowager  of  France,  and 
youngest  sister  of  Henry  the  eighth.  The  story  of  her  almost 
infancy  were  it  not  authenticated  by  several  whose  veracity  was 
as  unquestionable  as  their  judgement  would  be  wholly  incredible. 
Her  education,  after  the  fashion  of  the  time  which  extended  the 
benefits  and  the  delights  of  erudition  to  her  sex,  was  of  that 
character,  and  was  conducted  by  John  Aylmer,  a  protestant 
clergyman,  whom  her  father  entertained  as  his  domestic  chap- 
lain, and  who  was  afterwards  raised  by  Elizabeth  to  the  see  of 
London.  For  this  gentleman  she  cherished  a  solid  esteem  and 
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respect,  mixed  with  a  childish  affection  which  doubtless  tended 
to  forward  the  success  of  her  studies.     Those  sentiments  arose  in 
some  measure  out  of  domestic  circumstances.    That  elegant  and 
profound  scholar,  and  frequent  tutor  of  royalty,  Roger  Ascham, 
informs  us  in  his  "  Schoolmaster/'  that,  making  a  visit  of  cere- 
mony on  his  going  abroad  to  her  parents  at  their  mansion  of 
Broadgate  in  Leicestershire,  he  found  her  in  her  own  apartment, 
reading  the  Pheedon  of  Plato  in  the  original,  while  her  father  and 
mother,  with   all  their  household,  were  hunting  in   the   park. 
Ascham  expressing  his  surprise  that  she  should  be  absent  from 
the  party,  she  answered,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  all  their  sport 
in  the  park  I  wisse  is  but  a  shadow  to  that  pleasure  that  I  find  in 
Plato — alas,    good   folk,   they  never  knew  what   true   pleasure 
meant."     "  And  how,"  rejoined  Ascham,  "  came  you,  Madam,  to 
this  deep  knowledge  of  pleasure;   and  what  did  chiefly  allure 
you   to   it,  seeing  not   many  women,  but  very  few  men,  have 
attained  thereto  ?"    To  this  she  replied,  with  a  sweet  simplicity, 
that  God  had  blessed  her  by  giving  her  sharp  and  severe  parents, 
and  a  gentle  schoolmaster ;  "  for,"  added  she,  "  when  I  am  in  the 
presence  either  of  father  or  mother,  whether  I  speak,  keep  silence, 
sit,  stand,  or  go,  eat,  drink,  be  merry  or  sad,  be  sewing,  dancing, 
or  doing  any  thing  else,  I  must  do  it,  as  it  were,  in  such  weight, 
measure,  and  number,  even  so  perfectly  as  God  made  the  world, 
or  else  I  am  sharply  taunted,  and  cruelly  threatened,  till  the  time 
come  that  I  must  go  to  Mr.  Aylmer,  who  teacheth  me  so  gently, 
so  pleasantly,  with  such  fair  allurements  to  learning,  that  I  think 
all  the  time  nothing  whilst  I  am  with  him ;   and  thus  my  book 
hath  been  so  much  my  pleasure,  and  bringeth  daily  to  me  more 
pleasure  and  more,  that  in  respect  of  it  all  other  pleasures  in  very- 
deed  be  but  trifles  and  very  troubles  unto  me." 

Whether  Ascham's  first  knowledge  of  her  extraordinary  attain- 
ments occurred  at  this  period  is  unknown,  but  he  certainly  gave 
soon  after  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  respect  in  which  he  held 
them.  A  long  letter  remains,  perhaps  one  of  many  which  he 
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addressed  to  her,  in  which  he  declares  his  high  opinion  of  her 
understanding  as  well  as  of  her  learning,  and  requests  of  her  not 
only  to  answer  him  in  Greek,  but  to  write  a  letter  in  the  same 
language  to  his  friend  John  Sturmius,  a  scholar  whose  elegant 
latinity  had  procured  him  the  title  of  "  the  Cicero  of  Germany," 
that  he  might  have  an  indifferent  witness  to  the  truth  of  the 
report  which  he  would  make  in  that  country  of  her  qualifica- 
tions. He  speaks  of  her  elsewhere  with  an  actual  enthusiasm. 
"  Aristotle's  praise  of  women/'  says  he,  "  is  perfected  in  her.  She 
possesses  good  manners,  prudence,  and  a  love  of  labour.  She 
possesses  every  talent,  without  the  least  weakness,  of  her  sex. 
She  speaks  French  and  Italian  as  well  as  she  does  English.  She 
writes  elegantly,  and  with  propriety.  She  has  more  than  once 
spoken  Greek  to  me,  and  writes  in  Latin  with  great  strength  of 
sentiment."  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  also  her  contemporary,  not 
only  corroborates  Ascham's  particulars  of  her  erudite  accom- 
plishments, but  adds  that  "  she  was  well  versed  in  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  and  Arabic;  that  she  excelled  also  in  the  various 
branches  of  ordinary  feminine  education  ;  played  well  on  instru- 
mental music,  sung  exquisitely,  wrote  an  elegant  hand,  and 
excelled  in  curious  needlework,  and,  with  all  these  rare  endow- 
ments, was  of  a  mild,  humble,  and  modest  spirit."  Fuller,  who 
lived  a  century  after  her,  condensing,  with  the  quaint  eloquence 
which  distinguished  him,  the  fruit  of  all  authorities  regarding 
her  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  says  that  "  she  had  the  inno- 
cency  of  childhood,  the  beauty  of  youth,  the  solidity  of  middle, 
the  gravity  of  old  age,  and  all  at  eighteen ;  the  birth  of  a  princess, 
the  learning  of  a  clerk,  the  life  of  a  saint,  and  the  death  of  a 
malefactor  for  her  parents'  offences." 

Her  progress  from  this  beautiful  state  of  innocence  and  refine- 
ment to  that  dismal  end  was  but  as  a  single  step,  and  the  events 
relative  to  her  which  filled  the  short  interval  were  matters  rather 
of  public  than  of  personal  history.  By  a  marvellous  fatality  this 
admirable  young  creature  was  doomed  to  become  the  nominal 
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head  and  actual  slave  of  faction,  and  a  victim  to  the  most  guilty 
ambition.  The  circumstances  of  the  great  contest  for  rule 
between  the  Protector  Somerset  and  Dudley  which  distinguished 
the  short  reign  of  Edward  the  sixth  will  be  found  elsewhere 
largely  treated  of  in  this  work*  The  latter,  having  effected  the 
ruin  of  his  antagonist,  employed  his  first  moments  of  leisure  in 
devising  the  means  of  maintaining  the  vast  but  uncertain  power 
which  he  had  so  acquired.  Among  these  the  most  obvious,  and 
perhaps  the  most  hopeful,  was  the  establishment  of  marriage 
contracts  between  his  own  numerous  issue  and  the  children  of 
the  most  potent  of  the  nobility,  and  thus,  early  in  the  year  1553, 
the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  for  whose  father  he  had  lately  procured  the 
Dukedom  of  Suffolk,  became  the  consort  of  his  youngest  son, 
Guildford  Dudley.  He  was  secretly  prompted  however  to  form 
this  union  by  the  conception  of  peculiar  views,  not  less  extrava- 
gant than  splendid.  Edward,  the  natural  delicacy  of  whose  frame 
never  promised  a  long  life,  had  shewn  some  symptoms  of  pul- 
monary disease,  and  the  confusion  and  uncertainty  which  the 
brutal  selfishness  of  his  father  Henry  had  entailed  on  the  succes- 
sion to  the  crown  suggested  to  the  ardent  and  unprincipled 
Northumberland  the  possibility  of  diverting  it  into  his  own 
family  under  such  pretensions  as  might  be  founded  on  the  descent 
of  his  daughter-in-law. 

The  absurdity  of  this  reverie,  legally  or  indeed  rationally  consi- 
dered, was  self-evident.  Not  to  mention  the  existence  of  the 
Princesses  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  who  might  indeed  plausibly 
enough  be  said  to  stand  under  some  circumstances  of  disinhe- 
rison,  Jane  descended  from  a  younger  sister  of  Henry,  and  there 
was  issue  in  being  from  the  elder;  nay  her  own  mother,  through 
whom  alone  she  could  claim,  was  living ;  arid  the  marriages  both 
of  her  mother  and  her  grandmother  had  been  very  fairly  charged 
with  illegality.  Opposed  to  these  disadvantages  were  the  enor- 
mous power  of  the  party  which  surrounded  Northumberland  ;  his 
own  complete  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  young  King ;  and 
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the  affection  which  an  agreement  of  age,  talents,  tempers,  and 
studies,  had  produced  in  Edward  towards  his  fair  kinswoman, 
and  which  the  Duke  and  his  creatures  used  all  practicable 
artifices  to  encrease.  The  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  great 
splendour  in  the  royal  palace,  and  the  King's  health  presently 
after  rapidly  declined,  insomuch  that  Northumberland  saw  no 
time  was  to  be  lost  in  proceeding  to  the  consummation  of  his 
mighty  project.  Historians,  with  a  licence  too  commonly  used 
by  them,  affect  to  recite  with  much  gravity  the  very  arguments 
used  by  him  to  persuade  Edward  to  nominate  Jane  his  successor, 
of  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  they  should  have  been 
informed.  All  that  can  be  truly  said  is  that  he  gained  his  point 
to  the  utmost  of  his  hopes  and  wishes. 

The  King  was  induced,  apparently  with  little  difficulty,  to  agree 
to  certain  articles,  previously  sanctioned  by  the  Privy  Council, 
declaring  her  next  heir  to  the  Crown,  and,  for  some  reason  long 
since  forgotten,  but  probably  because  it  was  expected  that  he 
would  be  the  most  pliable,  Sir  Edward  Montague,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  was  selected  from  the  Judges,  to  digest  and 
methodize  them,  with  the  aid  of  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
General,  into  the  strictest  form  that  they  could  devise.  Montague 
however,  whose  own  account  of  his  share  in  the  transaction  is 
extant,  demurred.  Having  at  first  vainly  endeavoured  to  with- 
draw himself  entirely  from  the  task,  he  sought  to  gain  time, 
perhaps  in  expectation  of  the  King's  death,  by  beseeching  to  be 
allowed  to  consult  the  statutes,  and  all  other  authorities  which 
might  have  any  relation  to  so  high  a  subject.  Urged  at  length, 
with  a  vehemence  no  longer  to  be  resisted,  to  proceed,  he  reported 
to  the  Council  that  the  proposed  measure  was  not  only  contrary 
to  law,  but  would,  if  he  were  to  obey  their  command,  subject 
themselves,  as  well  as  him,  to  the  penalties  of  high  treason. 
Northumberland  at  that  moment  entered  the  council  chamber  in 
the  utmost  extravagance  of  fury ;  called  Montague  a  traitor ;  swore 
that  he  would  "  fight  any  man  in  his  shirt"  who  might  gainsay  the 
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King's  inclination ;  and  was  actually  about  to  strike  the  Chief 
Justice,  and  Bromley,  the  Attorney  General.  They  retired,  and 
when  they  were  next  summoned,  the  King,  being  present,  reproved 
them  sharply  for  delaying  the  duty  required  of  them.  At  length 
over-awed,  they  consented,  on  condition  of  receiving  an  authority 
under  the  Great  Seal,  and  a  general  pardon,  and  the  instrument 
being  prepared,  the  rest  of  the  judges  were  required  to  attend, 
and  to  sign  it,  which  was  accordingly  done  by  all,  except  one, 
Sir  James  Hales,  a  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  a  man 
otherwise  unknown,  who,  to  his  endless  honour,  stedfastly  refused 
to  the  last.  The  Primate,  Cranmer,  with  that  unfortunate  irre- 
solution which  formed  the  only  distortion  in  the  symmetry  of  his 
beautiful  character,  approved  of  Jane's  succession,  but  objected 
to  the  mode  of  accomplishing  it ;  contended,  perhaps  with  more 
vigour  than  might  have  been  expected  of  him,  but  in  the  end 
submitted  ;  and  signed,  with  the  rest  of  the  Council,  not  only  the 
document  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  lawyers,  but  also  a 
second,  by  which  they  bound  themselves  in  the  strictest  engage- 
ment on  oath  to  support  her  title,  and  to  prosecute  with  the 
utmost  severity  any  one  among  them  who  might  in  any  degree 
swerve  from  that  obligation. 

The  Letters  Patent,  confirming  to  Jane  the  succession  to  the 
Throne,  were  signed  by  Edward  on  the  twenty-first  of  June,  1553, 
and  on  the  sixth  of  the  next  month  he  expired.  Of  these  events, 
and  even  of  the  mere  scheme  for  her  fatal  elevation,  she  is  said 
to  have  been  kept  in  perfect  ignorance.  The  King's  death  indeed 
was  sedulously  concealed  from  all  for  a  few  days,  which  Northum- 
berland employed  in  endeavouring  to  secure  the  support  of  the 
city,  and  to  get  into  his  hands  the  Princess  Mary,  who  was  on 
her  way  to  London  when  it  occurred.  She  was  however  warned 
of  her  danger,  and  retreated  ;  asserted  without  delay  her  title  to 
the  Crown  in  a  letter  to  the  Privy  Council ;  and  received  an 
answer  full  of  disdain,  and  professions  of  firm  allegiance  to  her 
unconscious  competitrix.  While  these  matters  were  passing 
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Northumberland,  and  the  Duke,  her  father,  repaired  to  Jane,  and 
having  read  to  her  the  instrument  which  invested  her  with  sove- 
reignty, fell  on  their  knees,  and  offered  her  their  homage.  Having 
somewhat  recovered  from  the  astonishment  at  first  excited  by  the 
news,  she  intreated  with  the  utmost  earnestness  and  sincerity  that 
she  might  not  be  made  the  instrument  of  such  injustice  to  the 
right  heirs,  and  insult  to  the  kingdom,  and  that  they  would  spare 
her,  her  husband,  and  themselves,  from  the  terrible  dangers  in 
which  it  could  not  but  involve  them.  Her  arguments  however 
were  unavailing,  and  no  means  were  left  to  her  but  a  positive 
refusal,  in  which  perhaps  the  strength  of  mind  which  she  certainly 
possessed  might  have  enabled  her  to  persist,  when  the  Duchess, 
her  mother,  and  the  young  and  inexperienced  Guildford,  were 
called  in,  and  to  their  solicitations  she  yielded.  She  was  now 
escorted  in  regal  state  to  the  Tower,  on  her  entry  into  which  it 
is  remarkable  that  her  train  was  borne  by  her  mother,  and  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the  tenth  of  July,  was  proclaimed  in 
London  with  the  usual  solemnities. 

In  the  mean  time  Mary,  who  had  retired  to  Kenninghall  in 
Norfolk,  assumed  the  title  of  Queen,  and  found  her  cause  warmly 
espoused  by  many  of  the  nobility,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
yeomanry  and  inferior  population  of  that  and  the  adjacent 
counties.  Those  who  ruled  in  the  metropolis,  and  who,  having 
fondly  considered  her  as  a  fugitive,  had  stationed  some  ships  on 
those  coasts  to  intercept  her  on  her  expected  flight  to  Flanders, 
were  now  suddenly  compelled  to  raise  a  military  force  to  oppose 
to  the  hourly  increasing  multitude  of  her  supporters.  Eight 
thousand  horse  and  foot  were  collected  with  surprising  expedition, 
the  command  of  which  was  assumed  by  Northumberland,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  Suffolk  should  remain  in  London  to  conduct  the 
government;  an  unlucky  transposition,  arising  from  Jane's 
anxiety  for  the  personal  safety  of  her  father,  whose  best  experience 
was  in  martial  affairs,  while  Dudley,  with  all  the  arts  of  a  states- 
man, possessed  few  of  those  qualities  which  win  the  hearts  of 
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soldiers,  or  bespeak  success  in  the  field.  At  the  head  however  of 
this  force  he  marched  from  London  on  the  fourteenth  of  July, 
having  taken  leave  of  the  Council  in  a  short  address  from  which 
his  doubts  of  their  fidelity  may  be  clearly  inferred.  They  were 
in  fact  at  that  moment  agreed  to  betray  the  extravagant  and 
unjust  cause  which  they  had  so  lately  sworn  to  support.  Even 
on  the  following  day  their  intrigues  became  so  evident  that 
Suffolk,  in  the  barrenness  of  political  invention,  commanded  in 
the  name  of  the  Queen  that  the  gates  of  the  Tower  should  be  kept 
constantly  closed,  to  prevent  the  mischief  which  he  apprehended 
from  their  communication  with  the  adverse  party.  The  Lord 
Treasurer  with  great  difficulty  procured  egress  for  a  few  hours, 
and  returned  with  the  news  that  the  naval  squadron  which  had 
been  equipped  with  the  view  of  seizing  the  person  of  Mary  had 
revolted  to  her,  and  letters  were  received  from  Northumberland 
pressing  for  reinforcements,  and  reporting  the  gradual  defection 
of  his  troops  on  their  march.  The  Council  now  affected  the 
warmest  zeal,  and  eagerly  represented  the  impossibility  of  raising 
such  succours  otherwise  than  by  their  personal  appearance  among 
their  tenants  and  dependants,  most  of  them  offering  to  lead  to  the 
field  such  forces  as  they  might  respectively  raise.  Suffolk,  deceived 
by  these  professions,  and  by  the  earnestness  of  their  dispatches 
to  other  powerful  men  in  the  country  to  the  same  effect,  consented 
to  release  them  from  their  imprisonment,  for  such  it  actually  was. 
He  did  so,  and  they  repaired,  headed  by  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury 
and  Pembroke,  to  Baynard's  Castle,  the  house  of  the  latter  of 
those  noblemen,  who  had  but  a  few  weeks  before  married  his  heir 
to  a  sister  of  the  unfortunate  Jane,  where  they  determined  to 
proclaim  Queen  Mary,  which  was  done  on  the  same  day,  the 
nineteenth  of  July,  1553. 

Jane  received  from  her  father  the  news  of  her  deposition  with 
the  patience,  the  sweetness,  and  the  magnanimity,  which  belonged 
to  her  surprising  character.  She  reminded  him  with  gentleness 
of  her  unwillingness  to  assume  this  short  lived  elevation,  and 
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expressed  her  hope  that  it  might  in  some  measure  extenuate  the 
grievous  fault  which  she  had  committed  by  accepting  it ;  declared 
that  her  relinquishment  of  the  regal  character  was  the  first  volun- 
tary act  which  she  had  performed  since  it  was  first  proposed  to 
raise  her  to  it ;  and  humbly  prayed  that  the  faults  of  others  might 
be  treated  with  lenity,  in  a  charitable  consideration  of  that 
disposition  in  herself.  The  weak  and  miserable  Suffolk  now 
hastened  to  join  the  council,  and  arrived  in  time  to  add  his 
signature  to  a  dispatch  to  Northumberland,  requiring  him  to 
disband  his  troops,  and  submit  himself  to  Queen  Mary,  which 
however  he  had  done  before  the  messenger  arrived.  Jane,  whose 
royal  palace  had  now  become  the  prison  of  herself  and  her  hus- 
band, saw,  within  very  few  days,  its  gates  close  also  on  her  father, 
and  on  his.  The  termination  of  Northumberland's  guilty  career, 
which  speedily  followed,  is  well  known,  but  Suffolk,  for  some 
reasons  yet  undiscovered,  was  spared.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
his  Duchess,  who  remained  at  liberty,  and  is  said  to  have  possessed 
some  share  of  the  Queen's  favour,  interceded  successfully  for  him, 
and  why  may  we  not  ascribe  this  forbearance  to  the  clemency  of 
Mary,  in  whose  rule  we  find  no  instances  of  cruelty  but  those 
which  originated  in  devout  bigotry,  a  vice  which  while  engaged 
in  its  own  proper  pursuits  inevitably  suspends  the  operation  of 
all  the  charities  of  nature  ? 

There  is  indeed  little  room  to  doubt  that  she  meditated  to 
extend  her  mercy  to  the  innocent  Jane  and  her  youthful  spouse. 
They  were  it  is  true  arraigned  and  convicted  of  high  treason  on 
the  third  of  November  following  the  date  of  their  offence,  and 
sentenced  to  die,  but  the  execution  was  delayed,  and  they  were 
allowed  several  liberties  and  indulgences  scarcely  ever  granted  to 
state  prisoners  under  their  circumstances.  The  hopes  however 
thus  excited  were  cut  short  by  the  occurrence  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wyat's  rebellion,  in  which  her  father,  while  the  wax  was  scarcely 
cold  on  his  pardon,  madly  and  ungratefully  became  an  active 
party,  accompanied  by  his  two  brothers.  Thus  Mary  saw  already 
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the  great  house  of  Grey  once  more  publicly  in  array  against  her 
crown.  The  incentives  to  this  insurrection  are  somewhat  involved 
in  mystery,  and  have  been  variously  reported.  The  avowed 
pretence  for  it  was  an  aversion  to  the  Queen's  proposed  marriage 
with  Philip  of  Spain,  but  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that 
with  this  motive  was  mixed,  at  least  in  the  breasts  of  the  leaders, 
a  secret  intention  to  re-assert  the  claim  of  Jane,  and  Bishop 
Cooper,  a  contemporary  historian,  tells  us  plainly  in  his  Chronicle, 
that  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  "  in  divers  places  as  he  went,  again 
proclaimed  his  daughter."  Be  this  however  as  it  might,  it  was 
now  resolved  to  put  her  to  death  without  delay,  and  it  is  pretty 
well  authenticated  that  the  Queen  confirmed  that  determination 
with  much  reluctance  and  regret. 

Jane  received  the  news  without  discomposure,  and  became  even 
anxious  to  receive  the  final  blow,  but  here  the  bigotry  of  Mary 
interfered,  and  she  commanded  that  no  efforts  should  be  spared 
to  reconcile  her  to  that  church  which  arrogantly  denies  salvation 
to  those  who  die  not  in  its  bosom.  She  suffered  the  impor- 
tunities, and  perhaps  the  harshness,  of  several  of  its  most  eminent 
ministers,  with  equal  urbanity  and  firmness.  At  length  she  was 
left  to  Feckenham,  Mary's  favourite  chaplain,  and  afterwards 
Abbot  of  Westminster,  a  priest  who  united  to  a  steady  but  well- 
tempered  zeal  an  acute  understanding,  and  great  sweetness  of 
manners,  and  by  him,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  she 
was  invited  to  a  disputation  on  the  chief  points  of  difference 
between  the  two  churches.  She  told  him  that  she  could  not  spare 
the  time  ;  "  that  controversy  might  be  fit  for  the  living,  but  not 
for  the  dying ;  and  intreated  him,  as  the  best  proof  of  the  corn- 
passion  which  he  professed  for  her,  to  leave  her  to  make  her  peace 
with  God."  He  conceived  from  these  expressions  that  she  was 
unwilling  to  quit  the  world,  and  obtained  for  her  a  short  reprieve, 
which  when  he  communicated  to  her  she  assured  him  that  he  had 
misunderstood  her,  for  that,  far  from  desiring  that  her  death 
might  be  delayed,  "  she  expected,  and  wished  for  it,  as  the  period 
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of  her  miseries,  and  of  her  entrance  into  eternal  happiness."     He 
then  led  her  into  the  proposed  conference,  in  which  she  acquitted 
herself  with  a  firmness,  a  power  of  argument,  and  presence  of 
mind,  truly  astonishing.    Unable  to  work  the  slightest  impression, 
he  left  her,  and  she  sat  calmly  down  to  make  a  minute  of  the 
substance  of  their  discourse,  which  she  signed,  and  which  may  be 
found  in  most  of  our  ecclesiastical  histories.    She  now  addressed 
a  farewell  letter  to  her  father,  in  which,  with  much  mildness  of 
expression,  though  certainly  with  less  benignity  of  sentiment  than 
is  usually  ascribed  to  her,  she  repeatedly  glances  at  him  as  the 
author  of  her  unhappy  fate.     She  wrote  also  to  her  sister,  the 
Lady  Katherine  Herbert,  in  the  blank  leaves  of  a  Greek  Testa- 
ment, which  she  requested  might  be  delivered  as  her  legacy  to 
that  lady,  an  epistle  in  the  same  language,  the  translation  of 
which,  however  frequently  already  published,  ought  not  to  be 
omitted  here. 

"  I  have  sent  you,  my  dear  sister  Katherine,  a  book,  which, 
although  it  be  not  outwardly  trimmed  with  gold,  or  the  curious 
embroidery  of  the  artfullest  needles,  yet   inwardly  it  is  more 
worth  than  all  the  precious  mines  which  the  vast  world  can 
boast  of.    It  is  the  book,  my  only  best   loved  sister,  of  the 
law  of  the  Lord.     It  is  the  testament  and  last  will  which  he 
bequeathed  unto  us  wretches  and  wretched  sinners,  which  shall 
lead  you  to  the  path  of  eternal  joy ;  and  if  you  with  a  good  mind 
read  it,  and  with  an  earnest  desire  follow  it,  no  doubt  it  shall 
bring  you  to  an  immortal  and  everlasting  life.    It  will  teach  you 
to  live  and  to  die.     It  shall  win  you  more,  and  endow  you  with 
greater  felicity,  than  you  should  have  gained  by  the  possession  of 
our  woful  father's  lands ;  for  as  if  God  had  prospered  him  you 
should  have  inherited  his  honours  and  manors,  so,  if  you  apply 
diligently  this   book,  seeking  to  direct  your  life  according  to 
the  rule  of  the  same,  you  shall  be  an  inheritor  of  such  riches  as 
neither  the  covetous  shall  withdraw  from  you,  neither  the  thief 
shall  steal,  neither  yet  the  moths  corrupt.     Desire,  with  David, 
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my  dear  sister,  to  understand  the  law  of  the  Lord  thy  God.  Live 

still  to  die,  that  you  by  death  may  purchase  eternal  life ;  and 

trust  not  that  the  tenderness  of  your  age  shall  lengthen  your  life, 

for  unto  God,  when  he  calleth,  all  hours,  times,  and  seasons,  are 

alike,  and  blessed  are  they  whose  lamps  are  furnished  when  he 

cometh,  for  as  soon  will  the  Lord  be  glorified  in  the  young  as  in 

the  old.     My  good  sister,  once  again  more  let  me  intreat  thee  to 

learn  to  die.     Deny  the  world,  defy  the  devil,  and  despise  the 

flesh,  and  delight  yourself  only  in  the  Lord  :  Be  penitent  for  your 

sins,  and  yet  despair  not:  Be  strong  in  faith,  yet  presume  not: 

and  desire,  with  St.  Paul,  to  be  dissolved,  and  to  be  with  Christ, 

with  whom  even  in  death  there  is  life.    Be  like  the  good  servant, 

and  even  at  midnight  be  waking,  lest  when  death  cometh,  and 

stealeth  upon  you  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  you  be  with  the 

servants  of  darkness  found  sleeping ;  and  lest  for  lack  of  oil  you 

be  found,  like  the  five  foolish  virgins,  or  like  him  that  had  not  on 

the  wedding  garment,  and  then  you  be  cast  into  darkness,  or 

banished  from  the  marriage.     Rejoice  in  Christ,  as  I  trust  you 

do ;  and,  seeing  you  have  the  name  of  a  Christian,  as  near  as  you 

can  follow  the  steps,  and  be  a  true  imitator  of  your  master  Christ 

Jesus,  and  take  up  your  cross,  lay  your  sins  on  his  back,  and 

always  embrace  him. 

"  Now,  as  touching  my  death,  rejoice  as  I  do,  my  dearest 
sister,  that  I  shall  be  delivered  of  this  corruption,  and  put  on 
incorruption ;  for  I  am  assured  that  I  shall  for  losing  a  mortal 
life  win  one  that  is  immortal,  joyful,  and  everlasting,  to  which 
I  pray  God  grant  you  in  his  blessed  hour,  and  send  you  his  all- 
saving  grace  to  live  in  his  fear,  and  to  die  in  the  true  Christian 
faith,  from  which  in  God's  name  I  exhort  you  that  you  never 
swerve,  neither  for  hope  of  life  nor  fear  of  death  ;  for,  if  you  will 
deny  his  truth  to  give  length  to  a  weary  and  corrupt  breath,  God 
himself  will  deny  you,  and  by  vengeance  make  short  what  you  by 
your  soul's  loss  would  prolong ;  but  if  you  will  cleave  to  him,  he 
will  stretch  forth  your  days  to  an  uncircumscribed  comfort,  and 
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to  his  own  glory ;  to  the  which  glory  God  bring  me  now,  and 
you  hereafter  when  it  shall  please  him  to  call  you.  Farewell  once 
again,  my  beloved  sister,  and  put  your  only  trust  in  God,  who 

only  must  help  you,  Amen. 

Your  loving  sister, 

JANE  DUDLEY." 

This  letter  was  written  in  the  evening  of  the  eleventh  of 
February,  1554,  N.  S.  and  on  the  following  morning  she  was  led 
to  execution.  Before  she  left  her  apartment  she  had  beheld  from 
a  window  the  passage  of  her  husband  to  the  scaffold,  and  the 
return  of  his  mangled  corpse.  She  then  sat  down,  and  wrote  in 
her  tablets  three  short  passages,  in  as  many  languages.  The 
first,  in  Greek,  is  thus  translated — "  If  his  slain  body  shall  give 
testimony  against  me  before  men,  his  blessed  soul  shall  render  an 
eternal  proof  of  my  innocence  before  God."  The  second,  from 
the  Latin — "  The  justice  of  men  took  away  his  body,  but  the 
divine  mercy  has  preserved  his  soul."  The  third  was  in  English — 
"  If  my  fault  deserved  punishment,  my  youth  and  my  imprudence 
were  worthy  of  excuse ;  God  and  posterity  will  shew  me  favour." 
This  precious  relique  she  gave  to  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
Sir  John  Brydges,  soon  after  created  Lord  Chandos.  Endeavours 
had  been  incessantly  used  to  gain  her  over  to  the  Romish  persua- 
sion, and  Feckenham  embarrassed  her  by  his  exhortations  even 
to  the  moment  of  her  death,  immediately  before  which,  she  took 
him  by  the  hand,  and  thanked  him  courteously  for  his  good 
meaning,  but  assured  him  that  they  had  caused  her  more  unea- 
siness than  all  the  terrors  of  her  approaching  fate.  Having 
addressed  to  those  assembled  about  her  a  short  speech,  less 
remarkable  for  the  matter  which  it  contained  than  for  the  total 
absence  even  of  an  allusion  to  her  attachment  to  the  reformed 
church,  she  was  put  to  death,  fortunately  by  a  single  stroke  of 
the  axe. 
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HENRY    STUART, 

(LORD  DARNLEY) 
KING  OF   SCOTLAND. 

IT  would  be  impertinent,  especially  in  such  a  work  as  this,  to 
endeavour  to  treat  the  story  of  this  weak  and  insignificant 
young  man's  life  with  historical  or  political  exactness.  All  the 
public  importance  which  belonged  to  him  fell  on  him  as  by 
reflection,  and,  although  he  was  the  first  cause  of  several  great 
events,  he  was  an  active  instrument  in  none.  Suddenly  raised 
to  an  empty  regal  title  by  a  passion  which  did  not  deserve  the 
name  of  love ;  doated  on,  despised ;  the  object  at  once  of  idolatry, 
and  of  fear  and  jealousy;  without  judgement  to  ward  off  the 
dangers  with  which  the  perverseness  of  his  fate  surrounded  him, 
and  without  temper  to  bear  the  contempt  to  which  the  imbecility 
of  his  character  exposed  him  ;  as  he  rose  without  merit,  so  he  fell 
unpitied,  and,  but  for  collateral  circumstances,  would  have  been 
long  since  wholly  forgotten. 

He  was  of  royal  descent,  and  nearly  enough  related  both  to 
Elizabeth  and  Mary  to  awaken  and  justify  the  caution  and  vigi- 
lance of  each.  His  father  was  Matthew  Stuart,  Earl  of  Lennox  ; 
his  mother,  Margaret,  daughter  to  Archibald  Douglas,  Earl  of 
Angus,  by  Queen  Margaret,  sister  of  our  Henry  the  eighth,  who 
married  that  nobleman  soon  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband, 
James  the  fourth  of  Scotland.  Lennox,  when  a  young  man,  had 
been  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  Court  of  Henry  by  the  fury 
of  the  Hamilton  faction,  from  whose  head,  the  Duke  of  Chatel- 
herault,  he  had  attempted  to  wrest  the  regency  of  Scotland  in  the 
early  infancy  of  Mary.  The  illustrious  match  which  he  made 
there,  and  the  distractions  of  his  own  country,  where  he  was 
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attainted,,  had  detained  him  for  many  years  in  England,  and 
there  his  eldest  son,  Henry,  was  born  and  educated.  Elizabeth, 
on  her  accession,  found  this  distinguished  family  quietly  seated 
in  her  dominions,  and  treated  them  with  an  urbanity  and  respect 
in  the  motives  to  which  her  policy  with  regard  to  Scotland  was 
not  overlooked.  The  prime  object  of  that  policy  at  the  period 
of  which  we  are  about  to  speak  was  the  prevention  of  the 
marriage  of  Mary,  and  she  pursued  it  with  the  dissimulation  and 
artifice  which  invariably  marked  her  conduct  towards  that 
unhappy  Princess.  She  affected  to  press  for  it,  even  with  anxiety, 
and,  among  those  whom  she  proposed  to  Mary,  as  worthy  of  her 
hand,  was  Lord  Darnley,  for  by  that  title,  one  of  his  father's, 
Henry  was  then  designated. 

Mary  had  long  endeavoured,  and  very  prudently,  to  gain  the 
friendship  of  the  family  of  Lennox :   she  lent  therefore  a  willing 
ear  to   this   recommendation.     Lennox  and  his    son   obtained 
Elizabeth's  permission  to  visit  Scotland,  and  in  the  month   of 
February,  1565,  waited  on  Mary,  then  on  a  progress  in  the  shire 
of  Fife,  at  Wemyss.     She  had  never  before  seen  Darnley.     He 
was  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age  ;  a  pattern  of  masculine 
beauty  both  in  face  and  person,  and  accomplished  to  perfection 
in  all  the  niceties  of  artificial  politeness.     She  beheld  him  in  the 
instant  with  all  the  infatuation  of  a  doating  lover  ;  determined 
almost  as  suddenly  to  give  him  her  hand;    and  presently  inti- 
mated to  her  Court  a  resolution  of  which  her  conduct  towards 
the  youthful  stranger  had  already  in  some  measure  apprized  them. 
The   match   however   was   delayed  by   various    circumstances. 
Elizabeth  now  opposed  it  even  with  fury;  dispatched  a  mandate 
for  Darnley's  instant  return ;   and  chastised  his  disobedience  to 
it  by  seizing  his  father's  English  estates,  and  imprisoning  his 
mother  and  brother,  who  had  remained  in  London.     The  most 
powerful  among  the  protestant  Peers  of  Scotland,  at  her  incite- 
ment, conspired  to  possess  themselves  by  violence  of  his  person  ; 
were  discovered  ;  and  fled  into  England  before  a  military  force. 
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It  was  necessary  too  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  the  main  body 
of  the  Scottish  nobility,  and  some  time  was  lost  in  their  delibera- 
tions, and  much  more  in  the  result  of  them — the  sending  to  Rome 
for  a  dispensation,  the  parties  being  within  the  prohibited  degrees 
of  kindred.  These  obstacles  however  were  finally  removed,  and 
on  the  twenty-eighth  or  twenty-ninth  of  July  they  were  married, 
and  on  the  following  day  publicly  proclaimed,  by  the  styles  of 
Henry,  and  Mary,  King  and  Queen  of  Scotland. 

Mary,  deeply  enamoured  as  she  was,  could  not  have  been 
wholly  insensible  of  Darnley's  defects.  It  is  even  possible  that 
the  very  contemplation  of  them  increased  her  anxiety  to  hasten 
her  marriage.  Determined  at  all  events  to  possess  him,  she 
dreaded  perhaps  that  himself  might  prevent  it  by  some  act  of 
folly  or  violence  too  gross  to  admit  of  extenuation,  and  suffered 
herself  to  be  deluded  by  the  excess  of  her  passion  into  the  vanity 
of  believing  that  her  influence  in  the  joint  relations  of  a  Queen, 
a  wife,  and  a  lover,  might  in  future  restrain  such  excesses.  He 
had  already  fallen  into  serious  errors.  Several  of  the  prime 
nobility  had  been  disgusted  by  his  insolent  anticipation  of  the 
airs  of  royalty;  he  had  joined  a  faction  against  the  Earl  of 
Murray,  Marys  illegitimate  brother,  and  the  leader  of  the 
Scottish  reformers,  whose  good  will  it  was  peculiarly  important 
to  him  to  cultivate  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  had  disgraced  himself 
by  forming  a  strict  intimacy  with  Mary's  secretary  for  French 
affairs,  the  Italian  Rizzio,  a  man  of  mean  birth  and  habits,  whom 
her  imprudent  favour  had  rendered  an  object  of  indignant 
jealousy  in  the  Court,  as  well  as  of  popular  hatred ;  he  had  be- 
trayed a  temper  even  ferocious,  in  drawing  his  dagger  on  a  noble- 
man sent  to  apprize  him  that  the  Queen,  in  order  to  temporize 
with  Elizabeth,  wished  to  defer  for  a  while  his  creation  of  Duke 
of  Albany,  a  royal  title  to  which  she  raised  him  shortly  before  their 
marriage. 

The  short  civil  war  which,  at  the  instigation  of  Elizabeth,  the 
exiled  protestant  Peers  returned  to  raise,  presently  followed  the 
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nuptials.  It  had  little  concern  with  Henry's  barren  story  beyond 
the  simple  fact  that  he  was  the  incidental  and  passive  cause  of 
it.  Mary's  complete  success  in  the  isssue  of  it  afforded  him  a 
triumph  over  the  House  of  Hamilton,  the  ancient  enemies  of  his 
family,  peculiarly  gratifying  to  such  a  mind  as  his,  and  when  the 
Duke  of  Chatelherault,  who  had  been  among  the  subdued  mal- 
contents, humbly  sued  for  a  pardon,  he  opposed  it  with  furious 
vehemence,  and  prevailed  on  the  Queen  to  qualify  it  by  com- 
pelling the  Duke  to  reside  in  France.  Mary's  condescension 
in  this,  and  other  affairs,  served  but  to  increase  his  desire  of 
powers  which  he  was  incapable  to  wield.  They  had  been  married 
scarcely  three  months  when  he  beset  her  with  incessant  impor- 
tunities that  he  might  be  declared  to  possess  the  Crown  Matri- 
monial, an  obscure  phrase,  peculiar  to  the  Scottish  regal  law, 
which  denoted  however  a  degree  of  authority  nearly  co-ordinate 
with  that  of  the  reigning  princess.  This  it  was  not  in  Mary's 
power  to  confer  but  jointly  with  the  Parliament,  the  consent  of 
which  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  ask,  yet  he  could  not 
brook  the  disappointment,  Domestic  quarrels  followed.  He 
neglected  her  person;  avoided  her  society;  and  fell  into  unbe- 
coming vices,  while  that  insuperable  anger  which  flows  peculiarly 
from  ill-requited  love  took  full  possession  of  her  breast,  and  it 
was  only  her  contempt  of  his  weakness  that  spared  him  from  her 
pure  hatred.  The  short  space  of  seven  months  sufficed  to  produce 
and  consummate  this  excess  of  contrary  passions  in  the  mind 
of  Mary. 

The  King,  unable  to  act,  or  at  least  to  think,  for  himself,  soon 
felt  the  inconvenience  of  these  commotions.  He  sought  for 
advice,  or  rather  for  support,  in  the  counsels  of  Rizzio,  and  was 
met  by  cold  remonstrances  on  his  own  misconduct.  No  great 
measure  of  craft  was  necessary  to  induce  that  foreigner  to  adopt 
a  course  so  generally  reasonable,  as  well  as  so  evidently  suited  to 
the  maintenance  of  his  own  interests.  Henry  however  conceived 
the  most  rancorous  enmity  towards  him,  and  presently  found 
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himself  unexpectedly  at  the  head  of  a  party  whose  support  he 
could  have  little  right  to  expect,  and  whose  attachment  to  him 
could  scarcely  be  sincere.  It  consisted  of  the  Chancellor  Morton, 
and  several  other  powerful  Peers,  most  of  them  related  to  him  in 
blood,  and  all  offended  by  the  disappointment,  which  they 
ascribed  to  his  weakness  or  negligence,  of  that  rule  in  the  affairs 
of  Scotland  which  they  had  expected  to  found  on  his  marriage. 
He  readily  accepted  them  as  friends,  and  in  the  gratification  of 
making  him  an  instrument  in  the  destruction  of  Rizzio,  they 
forgot  for  the  time  their  resentment  towards  himself.  They 
spared  no  arguments  to  mortify  his  pride,  or  to  increase  his 
anger.  They  aggravated  the  extent  of  the  Italian's  influence  in 
public  affairs,  and  his  own  insignificance,  which  they  repre- 
sented as  a  necessary  consequence  of  that  influence.  They 
asserted  that  he  owed  to  Rizzio's  intrigues  and  malice  the  denial 
to  him  of  the  Crown  Matrimonial.  They  raised  at  length  in  him 
that  maddening  flame  which  of  all  others  is  the  most  easily 
kindled  in  the  weakest  minds — they  persuaded  him  that  Mary 
was  unfaithful  to  his  bed,  and  that  Rizzio  was  her  paramour. 
Thus  excited,  Henry  proposed,  or  at  least  eagerly  agreed,  that  he 
should  be  taken  off  by  assassination.  A  treaty  was  regularly 
concluded  between  the  King  and  the  rest,  by  which  they  pro- 
mised him  the  Crown  Matrimonial,  and  the  independent  suc- 
cession to  the  Throne,  should  he  outlive  the  Queen,  while  he 
engaged  to  avow  himself,  should  it  become  necessary,  the  author 
of  the  conspiracy,  and  to  protect  those  who  had  undertaken  to 
act  in  it. 

The  evening  of  the  ninth  of  March,  1566,  was  appointed  for 
the  consummation  of  the  bloody  enterprise,  and  never  was  mur- 
der perpetrated  with  more  savage  ferocity,  nor  marked  by  stronger 
proofs  of  national  barbarism.  It  was  known  that  Rizzio  was  to 
sup  with  the  Queen,  who  was  now  in  the  sixth  month  of  her 
pregnancy,  and  Henry  was  anxious  that  he  should  die  in  her 
presence.  The  Chancellor  Morton  personally  headed  the  band 
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of  soldiers  who  secured  the  avenues  to  the  palace,  and  the  King 
himself  led  the  assassins  into  Mary's  chamber.  To  compleat  the 
horror  of  the  preparations,  Lord  Ruthven,  the  King's  uncle,  who 
was  appointed  to  strike  the  first  blow,  had  risen  for  that  purpose 
from  his  bed,  where  he  had  been  long  confined  by  dangerous  ill- 
ness, and  followed  Henry,  led  by  two  men,  and  covered  with 
armour,  except  his  face,  in  which  a  pallid  ghastliness  was 
enlivened  only  by  gleams  of  furious  expression.  On  their 
entrance,  Rizzio  started  from  his  seat,  and  clung  to  the  person 
of  the  Queen,  behind  whose  chair  Henry,  silent  and  irresolute, 
had  taken  his  station ;  but  Ruthven,  drawing  his  dagger,  com- 
manded his  followers  to  tear  the  devoted  victim  from  his  sanc- 
tuary, and,  in  dragging  him  into  the  adjoining  room,  he  perished, 
pierced  by  fifty-six  wounds.  Murray,  and  his  exiled  companions, 
who  had  been  previously  apprized  of  the  murderous  plan,  en- 
tered Edinburgh  triumphantly  on  the  following  day,  and  Mary 
was  compelled  not  only  to  receive  them  with  an  affected  com- 
placency, but  also  to  admit  into  her  presence  Morton  and  Ruthven, 
and  to  promise  them  a  pardon  on  their  own  terms. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  such  was  the  address  of  Mary,  and 
the  weakness  and  perfidy  of  her  consort,  that  even  on  the  suc- 
ceeding day,  the  eleventh  of  March,  she  persuaded  him  to  quit 
the  capital  privately  with  her,  and  to  break  all  the  engagements 
by  which  he  had  so  lately  bound  himself  to  her  enemies.  They 
fled  to  Dunbar,  situated  in  a  country  deeply  devoted  to  her,  and 
were  presently  surrounded  by  a  formidable  military  host,  at  the 
head  of  which  they  returned  towards  Edinburgh,  Henry,  on  the 
way,  issuing  proclamations  in  which  he  disavowed  all  knowledge 
of  the  late  enormity,  and  denounced  vengeance  against  the 
assassins,  who  had  already  again  fled  into  England,  then,  as  still, 
the  land  of  certain  refuge  for  foreign  public  offenders.  This 
treachery,  however,  though  used  against  those  whom  she  de- 
tested, served  but  to  increase  the  odium  in  which  she  already 
held  him.  Once  more  in  a  state  of  comparative  security,  she 
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stripped  him  of  all  authority;  estranged  herself  almost  entirely 
from  his  society,  and  abandoned  him  with  manifest  indifference 
to  the  company  of  some  almost  unknown  persons  in  whose  de- 
baucheries he  had  been  used  to  share.  His  resentment  was  at 
length  roused^  and  the  proofs  which  he  gave  of  it  were  such  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  him,  fraught  with  childish  folly, 
caprice,  and  indecision.  He  endeavoured  to  interest  foreign 
potentates  in  his  behalf,  besought  them  to  receive  him  into  their 
dominions,  and  was  neglected  by  them.  He  refused  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  pompous  baptism  of  his  son,  and  endeavoured  to  en- 
rage the  Queen  by  other  petty  insults.  In  the  mean  time  Mary's 
heart,  if  it  may  be  so  said,  declared  for  a  new  favourite,  James 
Hepburn,  Earl  of  Bothwell,  a  man  whose  character  had  no  point 
of  resemblance  to  that  of  her  husband  but  one — a  total  want  of 
principle.  With  him,  painful  as  it  is  to  be  obliged  to  reject  all 
doubt  on  such  a  subject,  it  cannot  be  reasonably  denied  that  she 
concerted  the  means  of  depriving  Henry  of  life. 

The  King  had  for  many  weeks  resided  at  Stirling,  neglected 
and  almost  in  solitude,  when  a  rumour  suddenly  reached  him  of 
a  design  to  imprison  him.  He  fled  instantly  towards  Glasgow, 
where  his  father  was  at  the  time,  and  was  seized  on  his  way 
thither  by  a  distemper  so  violent  as  to  render  his  case  for  many 
days  utterly  hopeless.  Mary,  by  whom  he  had  never  been  visited 
during  this  extremity,  on  his  amendment,  and  arrival  at  Glasgow, 
flew  thither,  with  every  profession  and  appearance  of  conjugal 
tenderness ;  attended  him  constantly  as  his  nurse ;  and,  as  soon 
as  he  was  able  to  bear  the  journey,  persuaded  him  to  remove  to 
Edinburgh.  He  was  carried  thither  in  a  litter,  and  lodged,  not 
in  the  Palace,  but  under  the  pretences  of  obtaining  better  air  and 
more  quiet,  in  a  house,  then  in  the  suburbs,  belonging  to  the 
provost  of  a  collegiate  church,  called  Kirk  of  Field.  There 
Mary's  assiduities  were  increased.  She  seldom  left  him  during 
the  day,  and  sometimes  slept  in  the  chamber  under  that  in  which 
he  lay.  His  fears  and  suspicions,  and  peevish  humours,  were 
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lulled  to  rest,  and  the  endearments  of  their  bridal  days  seemed 
to  be  revived,  when  on  Sunday,  the  ninth  of  February,  1567, 
N.  S.  the  Queen  left  him,  about  eleven  at  night,  to  be  present  at 
a  masque  in  the  Palace,  and  at  two  the  next  morning  the  house 
in  which  he  lay  was  blown  up  with  gunpowder.  The  bodies  of 
the  King,  and  of  the  servant  who  slept  in  his  chamber,  were 
found  at  a  little  distance,  perfect,  and  without  any  marks  of  fire, 
or  of  violence. 
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EARL  OF  MURRAY, 

FOR  so  invariably  do  we  find  him  denominated  by  that  style  in 
all  historical  authorities,  as  well  printed  as  manuscript,  that  it 
might  create  confusion  were  we  to  adopt  here  a  modern  affecta- 
tion of  strict  correctness,  and  call  him  Earl  of  Moray,  according 
to  the  usage  of  his  noble  successors  of  later  years,  founded  on  the 
latinized  title,  "  Comes  Moraviae,"  in  the  document  by  which  his 
Earldom  was  conferred. 

He  was  one  of  the  several  illegitimate  children  of  King  James 
the  fifth  of  Scotland,  and  his  mother  was  Margaret,  daughter  of 
John  Erskine,  fifth  Earl  of  Mar,  and  afterwards  wife  of  Sir  Robert 
Douglas  of  Lochleven.     He  was  born  in   the   year   1533,   and 
intended,  after  the  usual  royal  fashion  of  Scotland  in  providing 
for  such  issue,  for  the  ecclesiastical  profession.    The  rich  Priory 
of  St.  Andrews,  and  several  other  benefices,  were  accordingly 
conferred  on  him  while  in  his  cradle,  and  he  was  afterwards 
appointed  Prior  of  Macon,  in  France.     In  1548  he  accompanied 
the  infant  Mary,  who  was  nine  years  younger  than  himself,  to  the 
court  of  Paris,  where  he  presently  imbibed  all  the  refinements 
which   distinguished  it ;   became   enamoured   of  political  and 
military  science ;  and  cultivated  so  assiduously  and  so  generally 
the  fine  talents  which  nature  had  bestowed  on  him,  that  he 
became  versed  in  a  variety  of  knowledge  far  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  best  education  of  that  time.    To  all  these  qualifications, 
acquired  too  in  a  court  never  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  it's 
manners,  he  is  said  to  have  joined  a  reverence  towards  religion, 
and  a  strict  decency  of  moral  conduct,  always  rare  in  persons  of 
his  age  and  rank. 
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He  remained  several  years  in  France,  for  it  should  seem  from 
circumstances  that  he  returned  not  till  1556,  a  period  rendered 
peculiarly  interesting  by  the  discord  of  parties,  civil  and  reli- 
gious, and  by  the  jealousy  entertained  of  the  French  interest  in 
Scotland,  which  was  cherished  and  represented  by  the  Queen 
Dowager,  Mary  of  Guise,  who  wielded  the  regency.  He  stood 
aloof  for  a  long  time,  seemingly  to  consider  and  digest  in  his 
mind  the  posture  of  affairs  before  he  engaged  in  them.  He  was 
however  at  length  nominated  by  the  Parliament  one  of  the  eight 
commissioners  deputed  to  negotiate  the  treaty  of  marriage 
between  Mary  and  the  Dauphin,  and  to  represent  the  Scottish 
nation  at  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials,  which  occurred  on  the 
fourteenth  of  April,  1558.  In  the  meantime  he  adhered  to,  or  at 
least  left  unopposed,  the  measures  of  the  Queen  Regent,  with  a 
gradually  increasing  bias  however  to  the  cause  of  the  reformers, 
who  had  now  become  a  formidable  party  in  the  state,  and  who 
had  been  driven  into  insurrection  by  some  late  instances  of  per- 
secution. The  Regent  levied  an  army  to  chastise  them,  but  was 
prevailed  on  to  negotiate,  and  appointed  the  Lord  James  as  he 
was  then  called,  together  with  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  her  commis- 
sioners for  that  purpose.  A  treaty  was  concluded,  every  article 
of  which  was  broken  by  her  as  soon  as  the  insurgents  had  dis- 
banded, arid  Murray  resented  her  abandonment  of  faith  by 
promptly  and  openly  joining  the  "  Lords  of  the  Congregation,"  a 
denomination  by  which  the  chiefs  of  the  Protestants  had  thought 
fit  to  distinguish  themselves.  His  talents,  his  virtues,  and  his 
courage,  presently  placed  him  at  their  head,  and  rendered  him 
the  idol  of  the  whole  party.  The  Regent  became  alarmed  at  the 
formidable  attitude  in  which  he  was  thus  suddenly  placed,  and, 
having  vainly  endeavoured  by  splendid  offers  to  detach  him  from 
his  associates,  strove,  with  no  better  success,  to  insinuate  to  them 
that  he  secretly  entertained  a  design  to  usurp  the  Throne.  The 
reformers  now  again  took  up  arms,  and  he  appeared  among  them 
with  a  distinct  military  command,  but  the  death  of  the  Regent, 
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in  the  summer  of  1560,  saved  Scotland  for  the  time  from  the 
horrors  of  a  civil  war.  A  few  days  before  it  occurred  she  soli- 
cited an  interview  with  him ;  confessed  to  him  the  errors  of  her 
government ;  and  took  leave  of  him  in  cordial  reconciliation. 

His  half  sister,  Mary,  the  regnant  Queen  of  Scotland,  and 
Queen  Consort  in  France,  became  a  widow  towards  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  same  year,  and  a  Convention  of  Estates  appointed 
him  to  wait  on  her  with  their  solicitations  for  her  return  to  her 
Kingdom,  from  which  she  had  now  been  absent  for  twelve  years. 
In  this  visit  he  laid  the  ground  of  a  system,  if  not  of  favour,  at 
least  of  forbearance  with  respect  to  the  reformers,  and  after  her 
arrival,  obtained  through  his  influence  over  them,  though  with 
some  difficulty,  an  engagement  for  the  unmolested  worship  of 
God  in  her  family  according  to  the  ancient  faith.  He  now  held 
as  might  have  been  expected,  the  first  place  in  her  favour,  and 
presently  became  an  object  of  envy.  The  Duke  of  Chatelherault, 
first  Prince  of  the  blood,  and  with  him  the  whole  House  of 
Hamilton,  and  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
among  the  leaders  of  the  Catholic  party,  became,  from  different 
motives,  his  enemies.  The  intemperance  of  the  latter  plunged 
him  into  open  rebellion,  and  he  fell  in  the  field,  in  the  sight  of 
Murray,  who  had  opposed  himself  to  him,  at  the  head  of  a  small 
body  of  troops,  his  skill  and  bravery  in  the  command  of  which 
gave  an  ample  earnest  to  his  country  of  the  extent  of  his  military 
talents. 

Murray  might  now  be  said  to  govern  the  kingdom.  The  most 
perfect  cordiality  subsisted  between  the  Queen  and  himself,  and 
their  agreement  was  beheld  by  all  except  the  parties  just  men- 
tioned, without  fear  or  jealousy.  She  seemed  to  submit  herself 
wholly  to  his  advice,  and  the  peace  of  Scotland,  for  nearly  three 
years,  suffered  no  interruption  but  from  the  occasional  turbulence 
of  the  reformers,  when  the  appearance  of  Darnley  in  the  character 
of  a  suitor  for  Mary's  hand  suddenly  clouded  the  prospect  in  all 
it's  parts.  It  was  with  Murray's  consent  that  the  Earl  of  Lennox 
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and  his  son  had  been  invited  into  Scotland,  nor  does  it  appear 
that  he  had  in  the  beginning  expressed  any  disapprobation  of 
Mary's  extravagant  partiality  towards  Darnley,  but  he  discovered 
soon  after  their  arrival  that  they  had  secretly  connected  them- 
selves with  his  enemies,  and  even  that  Darnley,  in  the  folly  of 
youth,  had  complained  without  reserve  of  the  great  extent  of  the 
Queen's  favour  towards  him.  He  observed  too  that  her  regard 
for  himself  was  declining,  and  an  altered  conduct  towards  him  in 
the  sycophants  of  the  Court  convinced  him  that  he  was  not  mis- 
taken. Too  haughty  to  make  remonstrances  of  doubtful  success, 
and  too  generous  to  avail  himself  of  the  means  of  vengeance  with 
which  his  popularity  had  armed  him,  he  retired  silently  from  the 
Court.  Mary,  with  all  the  winning  persuasion  which  she  emi- 
nently possessed,  recalled  him,  and  he  obeyed  the  summons.  She 
spared  no  efforts  to  pacify  and  to  conciliate  him,  but  she  con- 
cluded by  requesting  him  to  sign  a  written  approbation  of  her 
marriage  with  Darnley,  which  he  stedfastly  refused.  From  that 
hour  an  enmity,  the  more  deadly  for  having  succeeded  to  a 
friendship  which  had  borne  all  the  marks  of  sincerity,  took  place 
between  them.  Mary,  if  she  did  not  encourage,  took  no  pains 
to  check,  the  fury  of  Darnley,  which  extended  even  to  a  method- 
ized plan  of  assassination,  while  Murray  concerted  measures  with 
a  party,  in  which  were  some  of  his  own  bitter  enemies,  for  seizing 
the  person  of  that  favoured  youth,  and  conveying  him  a  prisoner 
into  England,  which  Mary  prevented  by  a  timely  flight  with  him 
to  a  place  of  undoubted  security. 

Our  Elizabeth,  bred  in  a  gloomy  jealousy  of  Scotland,  to  which 
was  added  a  positive  hatred  to  the  person  of  Mary,  though  per- 
haps not  minutely  apprised  of  the  detail  of  this  design,  had 
spared  no  pains  in  fomenting  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  conceived. 
Murray,  blinded  by  his  resentment,  had  condescended  to  listen 
to  her  secret  overtures,  and  to  engage  himself  unwarily  in  her 
measures  against  his  country ;  while  Mary  sealed  his  determina- 
tion by  commencing  against  him  a  positive  persecution.  Three 
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days  only  after  her  marriage  with  Darnley,  she  issued  a  peremp- 
tory command,  which  she  knew  he  durst  not  obey,  for  his  imme- 
diate appearance  at  her  court,  and  on  his  failure  declared  him 
an  outlaw.     At  the  same  time  she  received  into  her  favour,  and 
even  strict  confidence,  three  powerful  nobles,  who  were  distin- 
guished as  his  most  implacable  enemies,  and  levied  troops  with 
all  expedition,  to  force  him  and  his  adherents  from  those  strong 
holds  in  the  Highlands  where  they  had  taken  refuge,  surrounded 
by  their  vassals,  and  anxiously  waiting  for  aid  from  their  new 
patroness,  Elizabeth.     That  princess,  it  is  true,  now  publicly 
interfered  for  them,  especially  for  Murray,  but  in  a  mode  pur- 
posely contrived  to  widen  the  breach.     She  remonstrated  with 
Mary  on  the  injustice  of  her  conduct  towards  him,  and  justified 
the  acts  on  his  part  by  which  it  had  been  provoked.    Encouraged 
by  the  countenance  of  so  powerful  an  intercessor,  and  by  the 
acquisition  of  a  small  sum  which  she  had  caused  to  be  remitted 
to  them,  Murray  and  his  adherents  now  appeared  in  arms.   Mary, 
in  person,  marched  at  the  head  of  her  troops  to  meet  them,  and 
drove  them  before  her  from  Dumfries  to  the  borders,  from  whence 
Murray,  and  a  very  few  of  his  principal  companions,  precipitately 
fled  into  England,  to  claim  the  protection  which  Elizabeth  had 
given  them  so  many  reasons  to  expect  at  her  hands.    They  long 
remained  totally  neglected  by  her,  and  at  length  Murray  and 
another  obtained  with  much  difficulty  an  audience,  on  condition 
that  they  should  deny,  in  the  presence  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
ambassadors,  that  Elizabeth  had  encouraged  them  to  take  up 
arms.    They  had  no   sooner   made  this  declaration,  than  she 
addressed  to  them  the  most  bitter  reproaches;    charged  them 
with  rebellion  against  their  lawful  Prince;   and,  in  a  furious 
tone,  commanded  them  as  traitors  to  quit  her  presence.    She 
permitted  them  however  to  remain  in  England,  to  the  northern- 
most part  of  which  they  immediately  retired. 

While  this  incredible  piece  of  treachery  was  acting  in  London, 
Mary  called  a  meeting  of  Parliament  to  proceed  vigorously 
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against  the  fugitives.  Strong  remonstrances  however,  in  favour 
of  Murray,  particularly  from  those  who  had  been  the  leaders  of 
the  "  congregation,"  induced  her  to  pause.  Elizabeth  also  again 
thought  fit  to  add  her  instances,  and  Murray  himself  is  improba- 
bly said  to  have  been  so  far  induced  to  forget  his  own  dignity  as 
to  solicit  and  obtain  the  good  offices  of  David  Rizzio.  At  this 
precise  period  however  Mary  secretly  joined  the  fearful  conspiracy 
of  France  and  Spain  for  the  extermination  of  the  protestants  in 
all  their  dominions,  and  Murray  was  too  illustrious  a  victim  to 
be  spared.  She  again  determined  therefore  to  prosecute  him 
with  the  utmost  expedition  and  severity,  when  the  strange  event 
of  the  assassination  of  Rizzio,  and  it's  consequences,  once  more 
averted  the  execution  of  her  vengeance,  but  excited  considerations 
which  suddenly  rendered  her  immediate  reconciliation  with 
Murray  prudent,  if  not  necessary.  The  conspirators,  Morton, 
Ruthven,  and  the  rest,  his  old  friends  and  partisans,  had  regularly 
apprised  him,  in  his  neighbouring  exile,  of  the  progress  of  their 
frightful  enterprise,  and  of  it's  success,  and  he  arrived  in  Edin- 
burgh on  the  evening  following  the  murther,  to  join  them  in  the 
desperate  project  which  they  had  formed  for  extorting  a  pardon 
from  the  Queen.  The  great  advantage  which  she  might  derive 
from  the  division  of  this  powerful  party  instantly  occurred  to 
her,  and  she  lost  no  time  in  attempting  it.  She  received  Murray, 
with  those  who  had  fled,  and  now  returned,  with  him,  in  the 
most  gracious  manner,  promised  them  an  utter  oblivion  of  their 
offences,  and  even  a  renewal  of  her  favour,  and  Murray,  with  his 
friends,  consented  to  abandon  the  assassins  of  Rizzio,  who  fled 
with  precipitation  into  the  foreign  asylum  which  the  others  had 
so  lately  quitted.  These  matters  occurred  in  the  month  of 
March,  1565-6. 

A  year  succeeded,  crowded  with  most  extraordinary  events, 
the  relation  of  which  belongs  to  the  general  history  of  Scotland, 
in  which  the  name  of  Murray  scarcely  once  occurs  during  that 
period.  Among  a  few  conditions  on  which  his  late  reconciliation 
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with  Mary  had  been  founded  was  a  solemn  pledge  given  on  his 
part  to  abstain  from  all  acts  of  enmity  against  the  Earl  of  Both- 
well,  between  whom  and  himself  a  bitter  discord  had  long 
subsisted,  and  this  may  in  some  measure  account  for  his  inaction 
in  any  of  the  dismal  scenes  which  had  their  origin  in  the  iniqui- 
tous ambition  of  that  nobleman,  and  the  scarcely  less  criminal 
weakness  of  the  Queen.  It  has  been  even  said,  but  improbably, 
that  he  recommended  her  to  marry  Bothwell.  About  the  middle 
of  the  year  he  obtained  permission  to  travel,  and  took  up  his 
residence  in  France,  where  he  remained  while  a  mighty  combi- 
nation of  Nobles  was  forming  for  the  deposition  of  Mary,  and 
carrying  it's  views  into  effect.  That  they  were  advised  and 
animated  by  him  from  his  retreat  there  can  be  little  doubt,  though 
history  affords  no  clear  proof  of  that  fact.  The  infant  James 
was  now  placed  on  the  Throne  ;  Murray  returned ;  and,  with  an 
affected  reluctance,  accepted  the  office  of  Regent  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  August,  1567. 

His  very  entrance  on  this  high  trust  evinced  a  clearness  of 
judgement,  a  consistency  of  action,  and,  if  the  expression  may  be 
allowed,  a  political  morality,  of  neither  which  the  Scots  of  that 
day  had  seen  any  examples  in  their  former  governors.  Before 
however  his  administration  could  assume  a  fixed  character  new 
distractions  arose.  Mary  escaped  from  her  confinement  at  Loch- 
leven,  and  raised  an  army.  Dismay  and  irresolution  seized  his 
adherents.  They  pressed  him  to  negotiate  or  to  retreat,  but  he 
remained  unmoved,  and,  having  disposed  his  inferior  force  to  the 
best  advantage,  waited  the  attack  which  he  knew  he  might  expect 
from  the  Queen's  impetuosity.  The  decisive  battle  of  Langside 
followed,  and  the  vanquished  Mary  fled  into  England,  never  to 
return.  The  Regent  used  his  victory  with  mercy  and  moderation. 
Few  had  perished  in  the  field,  and  none  subsequently  fell  by  the 
hands  of  the  executioner.  He  was  returning  to  the  civil  duties 
of  his  office  when  a  new  and  unexpected  call  again  withdrew  him 
from  them.  Mary,  who  it  is  needless  to  say  was  now  a  prisoner 
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in  the  hands  of  Elizabeth,  resolved  to  submit  her  cause  to  the 
judgement  of  that  Princess,  who  readily  accepted  the  jurisdiction, 
and  required  the  Regent  to  defend  his  conduct  towards  his 
Sovereign.  Commissioners  for  the  discussion  were  appointed  on 
each  side,  and  the  celebrated  conferences  at  York  and  West- 
minster ensued,  the  detail  of  which  is  so  well  known  to  historical 
readers  that  it  would  be  idle  were  it  possible  to  repeat  any  part 
of  it  in  this  necessarily  superficial  sketch.  Suffice  it  therefore  to 
say  that  the  sound  sense  of  Murray  was  baffled  on  every  point  by 
the  deep  artifice  of  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers ;  and  that  even 
on  the  single  question  to  which  he  had  previously  resolved  never 
to  give  an  explicit  answer,  namely,  whether  the  Queen  of  Scots 
had  been  a  party  in  the  murther  of  her  husband,  he  was  at  length 
drawn  in  to  make  a  clear  and  definitive  declaration. 

Little  more  can  be  said  of  this  eminent  person.  The  short 
remainder  of  his  life  presents  nothing  to  our  view  beyond  the 
ordinary  measures  of  good  domestic  government,  which  adorned 
the  brief  term  of  his  administration,  and  procured  for  him  the 
appellation  of  "  the  good  Regent,"  by  which  he  was  long  distin- 
guished in  Scotland.  He  perished  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  of 
a  junior  line  of  that  illustrious  family  with  which  he  had  been 
always  at  bitter  variance ;  not  in  pursuance  of  that  feud,  nor 
for  any  public  cause,  but  to  avenge  an  injury  purely  private  and 
personal.  In  riding  through  the  high  street  of  the  town  of 
Linlithgow,  on  the  twenty-third  of  January,  1570,  he  was  shot 
through  the  body  by  James  Hamilton,  of  Bothwellhaugh,  and 
died  within  a  few  hours  after. 

The  Earl  of  Murray  married,  in  February,  1561,  Anne,  eldest 
daughter  of  William  Keith,  fourth  Earl  Marischal,  and  after- 
wards wife  to  Colin  Campbell,  sixth  Earl  of  Argyll.  He  had  by 
her  two  daughters ;  Elizabeth,  married  to  James  Stewart,  son  of 
the  Lord  Doun ;  and  Margaret,  to  Francis  Hay,  ninth  Earl  of 
Errol. 
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MARY    STUART, 

QUEEN  OF  SCOTLAND. 

1  HE  writer  of  these  memoirs  having  formerly  been  the  humble 
instrument  of  discovering  and  promulgating  many  very  curious 
particulars  of  Mary's  eventful  story,  it  might  perhaps  be  expected 
that  he  should  be  more  inclined,  and  even  better  qualified,  than 
many  others,  now  to  treat  of  it  somewhat  at  large ;  neither  of 
those  motives  however,  were  he  sensible  of  such,  could  tempt  him 
to  assume  the  task.  All  the  stores  of  history  and  tradition, 
of  public  records  and  private  collections,  have  been  already 
ransacked ;  argument  and  reasonable  conjecture  have  been 
exhausted ;  the  fields  even  of  imagination  and  fancy  have  been 
traversed  in  search  of  bright  or  hideous  visions  to  enhance  the 
charms  of  her  person  and  her  wit,  and  to  aggravate  the  horror  of 
her  sufferings.  Nay,  while  in  the  fear  of  saying  too  much  I  am 
thus  apologising  for  saying  so  little,  appears  a  complete  "  Life 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,"  from  the  ever  employed  and  ever 
instructive  pen  of  Mr.  George  Chalmers,  who  has  once  more 
journeyed  over  the  whole  of  this  interesting  ground,  and  seems 
to  have  left  no  stone  unturned  which  might  by  possibility  have 
concealed  any  novel  object  of  his  research.  The  whole  result  is 
surely  now  before  the  public.  It  comprehends  a  tale  which  the 
heart  has  eagerly  accepted  from  all  the  passions,  and  fixed  irre- 
vocably in  the  memory.  To  repeat  it  would  be  impertinent ;  to 
enlarge  it,  till  new  discoveries  shall  be  made,  is  impossible. 

The  only  object  then  of  the  few  following  lines  is  to  give  some 
account  of  the  picture  an  engraving  from  which  accompanies 
them.  The  numerous  portraits  hitherto  ascribed  to  this  Princess 
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are  as  various  and  as  dissimilar  as  the  circumstances  of  her  life, 
or  the  features  of  her  character,  agreeing-  only  in  the  single  fact  of 
representing  her  as  eminently  beautiful.  No  strong  internal 
presumption,  no  inveterate  tradition,  tends  to  distinguish  the 
authenticity  of  any  one  of  them  :  the  several  professed  resem- 
blances of  her  countenance  have  excited  almost  as  much  doubt 
and  controversy  as  the  disputed  points  of  her  history  ;  and  thus  a 
genuine  likeness  of  this  celebrated  lady  may  be  reckoned  among 
the  first  of  the  elegant  and  tasteful  desiderata  of  the  present  age. 
How  far  the  beautiful  specimen  of  two  arts  which  is  before  us 
may  tend  to  decide  the  question  must  rest  in  a  great  measure  on 
the  degree  of  credit  that  may  be  esteemed  due  to  a  report  which 
has  been  regularly  handed  down  in  the  family  of  the  noble  owner 
of  the  picture,  and  which  must  necessarily  be  here  prefaced  by 
the  brief  recital  of  a  small  portion  of  Mary's  history. 

In  the  year  1567,  which  is  well  known  to  have  been  distin- 
guished, fatally  for  her  reputation,  by  the  murder  of  her  husband, 
and  her  marriage  to  the  infamous  Both  well,  the  most  powerful 
among  the  nobility  of  Scotland  associated  for  the  declared 
purposes  of  separating  her  from  that  wretch,  and  protecting  the 
person  of  the  young  Prince,  her  son.  With  the  usual  fate  of  such 
combinations,  they  went  much  further ;  they  made  their  Queen  a 
captive  ;  led  her  triumphantly  through  the  army  with  which  they 
had  strengthened  themselves ;  and,  having  imprisoned  her  closely 
in  the  Castle  of  Lochleven,  deposed  her,  and  crowned  her  son. 
The  owner  of  the  castle  was  a  Douglas,  nearly  related  to  the 
celebrated  Eaii  of  Morton,  the  most  considerable  person  of  the 
confederates,  and  who  had  been  commissioned  by  them  to  accept 
her  surrender.  Here  she  remained  nearly  twelve  months.  At 
length,  after  the  failure  of  various  plans  to  liberate  her,  formed 
by  those  who  still  remained  true  to  her  interest,  she  accomplished 
it  herself,  by  gaining  over  George  Douglas,  brother  of  her  keeper. 
On  this  young  man,  under  the  age  of  twenty,  and  already  a  slave 
to  that  beauty  the  magic  of  which  no  one  could  wholly  resist, 
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she  employed  all  the  graces  of  mind  and  manners  with  which 
nature  and  art  had  so  abundantly  furnished  her,  and,  to  leave  no 
passion  of  his  heart  unassailed  which  might  be  rendered  subser- 
vient to  her  view,  is  said  to  have  tempted  his  ambition  by  giving 
him  hopes  that  he  might  obtain  her  hand.  When  she  had  com- 
pleted her  charm,  she  besought  him  to  aid  her  escape.  He 
instantly  complied,  for  who  could  have  hesitated  ?  and,  by  means 
which,  however  curious  and  interesting,  it  is  not  to  the  present 
purpose  to  recapitulate,  restored  her  to  freedom. 

The  picture  which  has  furnished  the  plate  before  us  has  been 
preserved  with  the  greatest  care  from  time  immemorial  in  the 
mansion  of  Dalmahoy,  the  principal  seat  in  Scotland  of  the  Earl 
of  Morton ;  on  the  upper  part  of  it  is  inscribed,  with  a  modesty 
of  assertion  which  tends  to  favour  the  report  of  its  originality, 
"  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  said  to  have  been  painted  during  her 
confinement  in  Lochleven  Castle ;"  and  the  noble  Earl  who  at 
present  possesses  it,  has  enhanced  the  value  of  his  permission  to 
place  an  engraving  from  it  among  the  chief  ornaments  of  this 
work,  by  condescending  to  state  that  according  to  an  invariable 
tradition  in  his  lordship's  family,  it  was  once  the  property  of 
George  Douglas,  the  liberator  of  Mary,  and  that  it  passed  from 
him,  together  with  other  curious  relics  of  that  unhappy  Princess, 
to  his  eminent  relation,  James,  fourth  Earl  of  Morton,  who  has 
been  mentioned  above,  in  whose  posterity  it  has  remained  to  the 
present  day. 

From  the  same  picture  also  professes  to  have  been  engraved  a 
plate  which  supplies  the  frontispiece  to  the  first  volume  of  Mr. 
Chalmers's  new  work,  and  its  striking  dissimilitude  to  the  portrait 
here  presented  renders  some  reluctant  remarks  on  it  highly 
necessary  in  this  place.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that 
neither  the  features,  nor  the  general  character  of  countenance, 
given  in  the  two  engravings,  bear  even  the  slightest  resemblance 
to  each  other,  and  this  variance  between  two  copies  taken  from 
the  same  original,  which  is  allowed  to  possess  stronger  claims  to 
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authenticity  than  any  other  painting,  is  the  more  distressing,  as 
it  was  hoped  that  the  engraving  before  us  would  have  done  much 
towards  putting  to  rest  the  long  disputed  question  as  to  Mary's 
features,  and  the  skill  and  talents  of  the  painter  who  copied  the 
original,  together  with  a  clear  opinion  of  its  correctness,  after 
actual  comparison  with  the  painting,  expressed  by  the  noble  Earl 
who  possesses  the  picture,  may  be  received  as  pledges  for  its 
exact  fidelity.  Having  thus  established  the  claim  of  the  engraving 
here  presented,  to  be  considered  as  the  genuine  representation  of 
Mary's  portrait,  the  failure  in  that  of  Mr.  Chalmers's  alone 
remains  to  be  accounted  for. 

That  gentleman  discloses  to  us  in  his  preface  a  new  and  most 
extraordinary  discovery  by  which  he  has  been  enabled,  with  the 
aid  of  an  artist,  of  whom  he  expresses  an  high  opinion,  to  produce, 
de  novo,  a  correct  portrait  of  Mary ;  and  one  of  the  most  singular 
features  of  the  invention  is  that  the  distracting  variety  of  those 
which  have  hitherto  individually  pretended  to  originality  consti- 
tutes the  very  source  which  gives  undoubted  authenticity  to  his. 
Having  spoken  of  those  perplexities  of  which  no  one  before  had 
known  how  to  take  the  advantage,  Mr.  Chalmers  says,  "  in  this 
state  of  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  person  of  the  Scottish 
Queen,  I  employed  a  very  ingenious  artist  to  paint  that  celebrated 
Queen  from  such  sketches,  pictures,  and  other  materials,  as 
might  be  laid  before  his  intelligent  eyes:  at  the  same  time  I 
presumed  to  think  that  her  features  might  be  settled  by  ascer- 
taining the  facts  relating  to  her  person  like  other  matters  of 
history."  In  other  words,  that  the  artist  was  to  copy  from  one 
picture  a  pair  of  eyes,  justified  by  the  authority  of  Melvil;  a 
nose  from  another,  corroborated  by  the  report  of  Keith  ;  from  a 
coin,  a  smile  which  had  been  cursed  by  Knox ;  and  from  a  figure 
on  a  tomb,  a  frown  which  Buchanan  had  recorded  to  have  been 
levelled  at  him ;  and  the  like ;  and  from  the  combination  of 
these  pictorial  and  historical  tesserae  Mr.  Chalmers's  hopes  were 
at  length  fulfilled  by  the  acquisition  of  a  portrait  which,  to  use 
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his  own  words,  "  has  been  very  generally  admired  for  its  truth, 
and  its  elegance."  From  this  picture  was  engraved  the  plate 
which  is  prefixed  to  the  second  volume  of  his  work. 

Now,  to  speak  seriously,  Mr.  Chalmers,  whose  kindness  and 
candour  I  know  too  well  to  expect  his  displeasure  at  these 
remarks,  has  left,  fortunately  for  us,  to  the  idle  and  the  careless 
those  lighter  studies  which  employ  the  mind  without  fatigue,  and 
gratify  the  fancy  without  informing  the  understanding.  A  votary 
to  history,  his  affection  for  it  has  led  him  to  give  too  large  a 
credit  to  its  descriptive  powers,  while  a  negligence  of  the  more 
delicate  and  less  important  theory  of  the  human  face  divine  has 
left  him  at  liberty  to  suppose  the  impossibility,  that  a  mere 
junction  of  features,  however  correctly  each  may  have  been 
individually  represented  and  copied,  should  produce  what  we 
commonly  call  a  likeness.  The  artist  who  could  propose  or 
encourage  such  a  suggestion  merits  not  so  mild  a  judgment. 

To  conclude,  the  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  picture  which 
assumes  to  have  been  so  whimsically  composed  (vol.  2.)  was  ill 
copied  from  that  which  is  stated  to  be  a  copy  from  the  Douglas 
picture,  (vol.  1.)  to  which  it  has  scarcely  any  resemblanoe  (except 
in  the  dress,  in  which  the  artist  condescendingly  tells  us  in  Mr. 
Chalmers's  preface,  he  "  did  not  chuse  to  make  any  fanciful 
alteration")  or  vice  versa:  in  short,  that  the  artist  judged  it 
necessary  to  produce  somehow  an  evident  agreement  between 
the  two.  It  need  only  be  added  that  the  sole  view  of  these 
observations  is  to  record  a  caveat  against  any  inference  adverse 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  portrait  here  presented,  which  might 
possibly  be  drawn  from  a  careless  comparison  of  it  with  either  of 
the  two  engravings  in  Mr.  Chalmers's  history  of  Mary ;  and  this 
is  rendered  the  more  necessary  by  an  anticipation  of  the  respect 
which  will  undoubtedly  and  justly  be  paid  to  that  work.  A 
jealousy  of  fair  reputation,  and  a  regard  to  weighty  interests, 
equally  excusable,  have  demanded  this  explanation. 
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THE  life  of  Walsingham,  reputed  one  of  the  first  statesmen  of 
his  time,  affords  but  scanty  materials  to  the  biographer.  Conti- 
nually devoted,  from  an  early  age,  to  public  affairs,  the  character 
of  the  man  was  almost  absorbed  in  that  of  the  minister  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  mysterious  secrecy  with  which  he  moved, 
invisibly,  as  it  were,  in  his  service  of  the  State,  conceals  from  us 
most  of  the  particulars  of  that  great  agency  which  we  know  he 
exercised.  It  may  be  fairly  said  of  him,  without  either  compli- 
ment or  insult  to  his  memory,  that  he  was  an  illustrious  spy ;  but 
it  must  be  added,  that  he  is  said  to  have  been  in  private  life  an 
honest  and  kind-hearted  man.  He  certainly  was  a  wise  and 
faithful  public  servant. 

He  descended  from  a  very  ancient  and  respectable  family  in 
Norfolk,  said  to  have  derived  its  surname  from  the  town  of 
Walsingham,  a  junior  branch  of  which  migrated  into  Kent  about 
the  time  of  Henry  the  sixth,  and  was  the  third  and  youngest  son 
of  William  Walsingham,  of  Scadbury,  in  the  parish  of  Chislehurst, 
by  Joyce,  daughter  of  Edmund  Denny,  of  Cheshunt,  in  Hertford- 
shire. He  was  bred  in  his  father's  house,  under  a  private  tutor, 
and  afterwards  studied  for  a  time  in  King's  College,  in  Cambridge, 
from  whence  he  went,  very  young,  to  seek  a  more  enlarged  educa- 
tion on  the  continent.  The  persecution  raised  by  Mary  induced 
him  to  remain  abroad  till  her  death,  for  his  family  were  zealous 
protestants,  and  he  was  earnestly  attached  to  that  persuasion. 
He  had  thus  abundant  leisure  for  the  employment  of  a  most  acute 
rnind,  naturally,  if  it  may  be  so  said,  directed  to  the  observation 
of  the  characters  of  nations  and  of  individuals,  of  courts  and  of 
councils,  of  manners,  customs,  and  political  systems.  He  returned 
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i 
therefore,  soon   after  the  accession   of  Elizabeth,  a  self-made 

statesman,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  most  of  the  European  languages,  for  he  had  always  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  first  linguist  of  his  time.  Thus  qualified,  he  fell 
in  the  way  of  Secretary  Cecil,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Lord 
Burghley,  who,  presently  discerning  the  true  character  of  his 
talents,  retained  him  with  eagerness,  and  made  him,  almost  imme- 
diately, a  principal  agent  in  such  affairs,  as  peculiarly  required 
activity  and  secrecy.  Thus  the  management  of  Elizabeth's 
concerns  at  the  Court  of  France  was  implicitly  committed  to  his 
charge,  at  a  time  when  they  required  the  most  refined  diplomatic 
skill ;  while  a  dreadful  civil  war  was  raging  in  that  country,  and 
its  Cabinet  distinguished  by  a  policy  equally  acute  and  perfidious. 
Having  remained  there  many  years,  he  returned,  for  a  short 
time,  to  aid  the  deliberations  of  Elizabeth's  ministers  on  the 
great  question  of  the  French  marriage,  to  which  he  seems  to  have 
been  then  really  inclined ;  and  in  August,  1570,  was  sent  again 
to  Paris,  professedly  to  negotiate  on  that  subject,  but,  in  fact, 
rather  to  agitate  others  of  the  highest  importance.  A  very  fine 
collection  of  his  dispatches  during  that  mission  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  and  were  published  in  1655,  under  the  title 
of  u  The  Compleat  Ambassador."  Those  letters  exhibit  the  perhaps 
unparalleled  combination  in  one  and  the  same  mind  of  the  most 
enlarged  understanding,  and  the  minutest  cunning.  Such  were 
his  wisdom  and  his  address,  that  he  contrived,  while  he  treated 
of  a  proposal  which  might  seem  to  have  no  chance  of  success  but 
in  mutual  good  faith,  and  perfect  amity,  to  embarrass  Charles  the 
ninth  to  the  utmost  by  fomenting  the  insurrection  of  the  Hugue- 
nots ;  to  thwart  the  great  designs  of  the  House  of  Austria,  by 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  war  in  the  Low  Countries  ;  and, 
after  having  passed  three  years  in  the  prosecution  of  these  oppo- 
site plans,  to  leave  an  honourable  character  behind  him  in  a 
Court  whose  favourite  interests  he  had  constantly  and  success- 
fully endeavoured  to  injure.  He  returned  in  April,  1573,  and 
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was  received  by  Elizabeth  with  the  highest  grace  and  appro- 
bation. 

Very  shortly  after  his  arrival  he  was  nominated   one  of  the 
principal  Secretaries  of  State.     Gilbert  Lord  Talbot  writes  to  his 
father,,  George,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  on  the  eleventh  of  May,  1573, 
"  Mr.  Walsingham  is  this  day  come  hither  to  the  Courte :  It  is 
thought  he  shall  be  made  Secretary :  Sir  Thomas  Smythe  and  he, 
both  together  shall  exercise  that  office."    They  were  accordingly 
appointed ;   but  the  superintendance  of  all  matters  of  extraordi- 
nary delicacy  and  secrecy  in  their  department  was  committed  to 
Walsingham  alone,  and  he  seems  to  have  referred  them  all  to  one 
principle  of  management.     Espionage,  to  use  a  word  which  is 
now  almost  English,  and  for  which   our  language  affords  no 
synonyme,  had  been  reduced  by  him  to  a  system  of  precise  regu- 
larity.    Lloyd,  making  a  nice  distinction,  states  the  number  of 
persons  employed  by  him  in  foreign  Courts  to  have  been  fifty-three 
agents,  and  eighteen  spies.     "  He  had  the  wonderful  art,"  says 
the  author  of  the  Life  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  almost  copying  after 
the  same  Lloyd,  without   acknowledging  the   obligation,   "  of 
weaving  plots,  in  which  busy  people  were  so  intangled  that  they 
could  never  escape  ;  but  were  sometimes  spared  upon  submission, 
sometimes  hanged  for  examples/'    Lloyd,  again,  tells  us  that  he 
would  "  cherish  a  plot  for  some  years  together ;    admitting  the 
conspirators  to  his,  and  the  Queen's,  presence   familiarly,  but 
dogging  them  out  watchfully ;"  and  that  "  his  spies  waited  on 
some  men  every  hour  for  three  years." 

In  1578  he  was  sent  for  a  short  time,  accompanied  by  Lord 
Cobham,  to  the  Netherlands,  to  treat,  with  little  sincerity,  of  a 
peace  between  the  new  republic  and  the  King  of  Spain  ;  and  in 
1581  was  again  appointed  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  France. 
The  Duke  of  Anjou,  since  the  accession  of  his  brother,  Henry  the 
third,  had  renewed  with  earnestness  his  solicitations  for  the  hand 
of  Elizabeth,  who,  on  her  part,  from  a  policy  which  has  never 
been  clearly  understood,  or  from  a  caprice  yet  more  unaccount- 
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able,  had  met  his  advances  with  a  warmth  and  freedom  ill  suited 
to  the  dignity  of  an  independent  Queen,  or  to  the  prudence  of  a 
woman  at  the  age  of  forty-five.  The  Duke  had  been  thus  tempted 
to  visit  her  Court,  in  the  declared  character  of  a  lover  ;  had  been 
received  by  her  with  unbecoming  tokens  of  affection ;  and  soon 
after  repelled  with  coldness  and  disdain.  The  professed  objects  of 
Walsingham's  mission  was  to  negotiate,  previously  to  the  proposed 
marriage,  an  offensive  and  defensive  league,  but  the  real  view 
was  either  to  reconcile  those  contrarieties,  or  to  involve  them  in 
deeper  mystery.  He  was  dispatched  in  1583  on  an  embassy, 
equally  faithless,  to  the  young  King  of  Scotland,  afterwards  our 
James  the  first.  Sir  James  Melvil,  a  plain  honest  man,  who  was 
naturally  prejudiced  in  Walsingham's  favour,  as  well  because 
they  had  been  acquainted,  and  had  travelled  together,  in  their 
youth,  as  that  one  part  of  the  Secretary's  instructions  was  to 
detach  the  King  from  a  party  which  Melvil  disliked,  gives  a  large 
and  remarkable  account  in  his  memoirs  of  this  minister's  inter- 
course with  James.  "  His  Majesty,"  says  Melvil, "  appointed  four 
of  the  Council,  and  himself,  to  reason  with  Sir  Francis,  and  to 
sound  what  he  would  be  at ;  but  he  refused  to  deal  with  any  but 
with  his  Majesty,  who  heard  him  again."  He  flattered  James's 
vanity  with  the  highest  praise  of  his  wisdom  and  erudition,  and 
fully  persuaded  Melvil  that  he  had  visited  Scotland  with  the 
purest  intention  of  serving  that  Prince.  "  The  King  marvelled," 
concludes  Sir  James,  "  that  the  Chief  Secretary  of  England, 
burthened  with  so  many  great  affairs,  sickly,  and  aged,  should 
have  enterprized  so  painful  a  voyage  without  any  purpose ;  for  it 
could  not  be  perceived  what  was  his  errand,  save  only  that  he  gave 
his  Majesty  good  counsel."  It  is  not  surprising  that  even 
Walsingham  should  have  failed  to  accomplish  the  object  of  this 
embassy,  inasmuch  as  he  had  to  contend,  not  with  politics,  but 
with  passions.  His  secret  instructions  doubtless  had  been  to 
detach  James  from  his  favourite,  the  Earl  of  Arran  ;  and  to  place 
him  again  in  the  hands  of  the  very  noblemen  who  had  just  before 
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held  him  in  a  degrading  captivity,  and  even  threatened  his  life, 
in  that  mysterious  outrage  distinguished  in  Scottish  history  by 
the  name  of  "  The  Raid  of  Ruthven,"  Elizabeth's  participation 
in  which  was  more  than  suspected. 

He  returned  from  thus  attempting  to  cajole  the  son,  to  take  a 
frightful  share  in  the  odious  measures  of  Elizabeth  against  the 
mother.  Patriotism  and  loyalty,  however  enthusiastic,  could 
furnish  no  apology  for  the  fraud  and  treachery  with  which  he 
surrounded  the  unhappy  Mary  in  her  prison.  The  exquisite 
refinement,  and  endless  variety,  of  his  designs  to  entrap  her 
savoured  more  of  a  natural  taste  for  deception  than  of  zeal  for 
the  public  service.  He  seems  indeed  in  many  instances  to  have 
purposely  delayed  the  fruition  of  his  artifices  for  the  mere  delight 
of  changing  or  repeating  them.  In  the  remarkable  case  of  what  is 
usually  called  "  Babington's  conspiracy,"  Ballard,  a  priest,  who 
was  the  original  mover  of  the  design,  was  continually  attended, 
from  the  very  dawn  of  it,  by  Maude,  one  of  Walsingham's  spies. 
Maude  first  affected  to  aid  him  in  England ;  then  passed  over 
with  him  into  France,  to  tamper  with  the  Spanish  Ambassador, 
and  others,  and  returned  with  him ;  assisted  largely  in  debauch- 
ing Babington,  and  several  other  young  men  of  good  families, 
and  in  constructing  the  whole  machinery  of  the  plot,  in  constant 
intelligence  always  with  his  master.  In  the  mean  time,  another, 
named  Giffard,  insinuated  himself  into  the  society  of  some  who 
were  in  the  confidence  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  undertook  to 
manage  a  correspondence  between  her  and  the  conspirators,  in 
which  every  letter  written  by  her,  as  well  as  their  answers,  were 
delivered  first  to  Walsingham,  by  whom  they  were  opened,  deci- 
phered, copied,  re-sealed,  and  forged  additions  occasionally  made 
to  them,  and  then  dispatched  to  their  several  destinations. 
Walsingham  at  length  condescended  to  become  intimate  with 
Babington,  purposely  to  prostitute  his  own  personal  agency  in 
this  base  tragedy ;  and,  having  occupied  himself  for  six  months  in 
drawing  his  net  every  hour  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  unsuspecting 
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victims,  was  at  last  compelled  to  close  it  over  them  by  positive 
orders  from  Elizabeth,  dictated  by  her  fears.  "  Thus  far/'  says 
Camdeiv  who  gives  a  most  interesting  and  circumstantial  detail 
of  the  whole,  "  had  Walsingham  spun  the  thread  alone,  without 
acquainting  the  rest  of  the  Queen's  Council ;  and  longer  would 
he  have  drawn  it,  but  the  Queen  would  not  suffer  it,  lest,  as  she 
said  herself,  by  not  heeding  and  preventing  the  danger  while 
she  might,  she  might  seem  rather  to  tempt  God  than  to  trust  in 
God." 

But  a  charge  of  a  blacker  nature  rests  heavily  on  the  memory 
of  Walsingham.  In  a  long  letter  in  the  Harleian  Collection, 
addressed  by  him,  and  his  Co-Secretary,  Davison,  within  the 
period  of  which  I  have  just  now  spoken,  to  Sir  Amias  Powlett, 
and  Sir  Drue  Drury,  by  whom  Mary  was  then  held  in  close 
custody,  are  these  terrific  passages — "  We  find,  by  speech  lately 
uttered  by  her  Majesty,  that  she  doth  note  in  you  both  a  lack  of 
that  care  and  zeal  for  her  service  that  she  looketh  for  at  your 
hands,  in  that  you  have  not  in  all  this  time,  of  yourselves,  without 
other  provocation,  found  out  some  way  to  shorten  the  *  *  *  *  *  * 
that  Queen,  considering  the  great  peril  she  is  hourly  subject  to 
so  long  as  the  said  Queen  shall  live ;  wherein,  besides  a  kind  of 
lack  of  love  to  her,  she  noteth  greatly  that  you  have  not  that  care 
of  your  own  particular  safeties,  or  rather  of  the  preservation  of 
religion,  and  the  public  good  and  prosperity  of  your  country, 
that  reason  and  policy  commandeth ;  especially  having  so  good  a 
warrant  and  ground  for  the  satisfaction  of  your  consciences 
towards  God,  and  the  discharge  of  your  credit  and  reputation 
towards  the  world,  as  the  oath  of  the  association,  which  you  both 
have  so  solemnly  taken  and  vowed ;  especially  the  matter  where- 
with she  standeth  charged  being  so  clearly  and  manifestly  proved 
against  her.  And  therefore  she  taketh  it  most  unkindly  that  men 
professing  that  love  towards  her  that  you  do,  should,  in  a  kind  of 
sort  for  lack  of  the  discharge  of  your  duty,  cast  the  burthen 
upon  her,  knowing,  as  you  do,  her  indisposition  to  shed  blood, 
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especially  of  one  of  that  sex  and  quality,  and  so  near  to  her  in 
blood  as  the  said  Queen  is.  These  respects  we  find  do  greatly 
trouble  her  Majesty,  who  we  assure  you  hath  sundry  times 
protested  that,  if  the  regard  of  the  danger  of  her  good  subjects, 
and  faithful  servants,  did  not  more  move  her  than  her  own  peril, 
she  would  never  be  drawn  to  assent  to  the  shedding  of  her  blood, 
&c." 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  discredit  the  authenticity  of 
this  letter,  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  with  what  view  such  a 
document  could  have  been  forged  ;  for  the  character  of  Elizabeth, 
who  so  soon  after  publickly  stained  herself  with  the  blood  of  that 
miserable  Princess,  could  scarcely  have  suffered  further  deterio- 
ration by  such  a  charge.  Besides,  were  it  proper  to  argue  the 
point  in  this  place,  evidence  nearly  positive  might  be  produced 
that  Elizabeth  had  at  other  times  given  private  orders  that  she 
should  be  put  to  death,  in  the  event  of  the  occurrence  of  certain 
circumstances;  but  we  have  here  no  business  with  the  letter, 
except  as  an  additional  proof  of  Walsingham's  habitual  abandon- 
ment of  every  principle  of  justice,  humanity,  and  honour,  to  the 
will  of  a  sanguinary  tyrant.  Mary,  on  her  trial,  challenged  him 
as  her  bitterest  and  most  treacherous  enemy.  Camden  informs 
us  that  she  said,  alluding  to  the  charges  against  her  with  regard 
to  Babington's  plot,  "  that  it  was  an  easy  thing  to  counterfeit  the 
cyphers  and  characters  of  others,  as  a  young  man  did  very  lately 
in  France,  who  gave  himself  out  to  be  her  son's  base  brother; 
and  that  she  was  afraid  this  was  done  by  Walsingham,  to  bring 
her  to  her  end ;  who,  as  she  had  heard,  had  practised  both  against 
her  life,  and  her  son's." 

The  detail  of  Walsingham's  secret  machinations  would  fill  a 
volume.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  was  that  by  which  he 
managed  for  a  considerable  time  to  prevent  the  fitting  out  of  that 
famous  expedition  called  the  Spanish  Armada.  He  had  obtained 
intelligence  from  Madrid  that  Philip,  had  informed  his  ministers 
that  he  had  written  to  Rome,  to  disclose  to  the  Pope,  the  secret 
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object  of  his  great  preparations  by  sea  and  land,  and  to  beg  his 
Holiness's  blessing  on  the  enterprise ;  and  that  he  should  conceal 
his  views  from  them  till  the  return  of  the  courier.  Walsingham, 
so  far  informed,  employed  a  Venetian  priest,  one  of  his  resident 
spies  at  Rome,  to  gain  a  copy  of  the  King  of  Spain's  letter.  The 
priest  corrupted  a  gentleman  of  the  Pope's  bedchamber,  who  took 
the  key  of  his  Holiness's  cabinet  out  of  his  pocket  while  he  slept ; 
transcribed  the  letter ;  and  returned  the  key.  Hence  Walsing- 
ham  discovered  that  Philip  had  negotiated  tq,  raise  the  money  to 
equip  his  fleet  by  bills  on  Genoa,  and  he  Contrived,  through  the 
aid  of  Sutton,  the  famous  founder  of  the  Charter-House,  as  it  is 
said,  and  other  eminent  English  merchants  at  Genoa,  that  nearly 
all  those  bills  should  be  protested,  and  by  that  artifice  impeded 
the  sailing  of  the  fleet  for  more  than  twelve  months. 

Walsingham,  like  several  others  of  Elizabeth's  most  faithful 
servants,  received  few  solid  marks  of  her  favour.  He  never  held 
any  public  office,  in  addition  to  his  laborious  and  unprofitable 
Secretaryship,  except  that  of  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancas- 
ter, which  was  not  conferred  on  him  till  about  1587,  late  in  his 
life,  and  he  afterwards  obtained  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  He 
lived  and  died  miserably  poor ;  for,  such  was  his  zeal,  and  such 
his  mistress's  baseness,  that  he  lavished  great  sums  from  his  own 
purse  on  the  public  service,  and  was  never  repaid.  Camden  says 
that "  he  watched  the  practices  of  the  papists  with  so  great  an 
expense  that  he  lessened  his  estate  by  that  means,  and  brought 
himself  so  far  in  debt  that  he  was  buried  privately,  by  night,  in 
St.  Paul's  Church,  without  any  manner  of  funeral  ceremony." 
This  is  truly  stated,  for  in  his  will  I  find  this  passage — "  I  desire 
that  my  body  may  be  buried  without  any  such  extraordinary 
ceremonies  as  usually  appertain  to  a  man  serving  in  my  place,  in 
respect  of  the  greatness  of  my  debts,  and  the  mean  state  I  shall 
leave  my  wife,  and  heir,  in ;  charging  both  my  executor  and 
overseers,  to  see  this  duly  accomplished,  according  to  the  special 
trust  and  confidence  I  repose  in  them."  He  bequeaths  to  that 
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heir,  his  only  surviving  child,  no  more  than  an  annuity  of  one 
hundred  pounds,  and  orders  his  "  lands  in  Lincolnshire"  to  be 
sold  for  the  payment  of  his  debts.  He  died  on  the  sixth  of  April, 
1590,  of  a  local  complaint,  not  understood  by  the  surgeons  of  that 
day ;  or  rather,  as  Camden  with  much  probability  tells  us,  by  the 
violence  of  the  medicines  which  were  administered  to  him ; 
having  been  twice  married ;  first,  to  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  George 
Barnes,  an  Alderman  of  London,  who  died  childless ;  secondly  to 
Ursula,  daughter  of  Henry  St.  Barbe,  of  Somersetshire,  and  widow 
of  Richard  Worsley,  who  brought  him  two  daughters,  Frances, 
and  Mary,  the  latter  of  whom  died  unmarried  in  June,  1580. 
Frances  was  thrice  splendidly  wedded :  first,  to  the  memorable 
Sir  Philip  Sidney ;  secondly,  to  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex  ; 
and  thirdly,  to  Richard  de  Burgh,  Earl  of  Clanricarde ;  by  each 
of  whom  she  left  issue. 

Sir  Francis  Walsingham  founded  a  Divinity  Lecture  at  Oxford, 
and  acknowledged  his  affection  to  King's  College  in  Cambridge, 
by  bestowing  on  it  a  library.  A  book  which  appeared  not  long 
after  his  death,  and  which  has  frequently  been  reprinted,  intituled 
"  Arcana  Aulica,  or  Walsingham's  Manual  of  Prudential  Maxims," 
has  usually  been  reputed  the  work  of  his  pen ;  but  was  more 
probably  a  compilation  by  some  confidential  person  about  him. 
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THOMAS   SACKVILLE, 

EARL  OF  DORSET. 

THERE  is  little  chance  that  the  story  of  this  eminent  person 
should  ever  be  well  told,  for  the  narrator  ought  to  possess  the  rare 
advantages  of  a  mind  somewhat  like  his  own.  The  grave  and 
minute  annalist,  and  the  sober  recorder  of  family  history,  are 
seldom  qualified  even  to  discern  the  lofty  track,  still  less  to  follow 
the  rapid  course,  of  genius ;  while  those  whose  happy  fancies  can 
create  and  people  new  worlds,  look  down  with  disdain  on  the  dull 
round  of  human  affairs.  Sackville  was  the  first  poet,  and  one  of 
the  first  statesmen,  of  his  time,  and  the  biographer  who  would 
profess  to  celebrate  his  fame  with  justice  should  be  at  once  a  poet 
and  a  historian,  a  politician  and  a  critic. 

He  was  the  only  son  of  Sir  Richard  Sackville,  a  lineal  descen- 
dant of  one  of  the  Norman  band  which  accompanied  William  the 
Conqueror  to  England ;  Chancellor  of  the  Court  of  Augmentation 
under  Edward  the  sixth,  and  in  the  two  following  reigns,  and  a 
Privy  Counsellor  to  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  the  last  of  whom  he 
served  also  in  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  This 
gentleman  was  nearly  related  to  Elizabeth,  for  he  was  first  cousin, 
by  his  mother,  to  Anne  Boleyn,  and  that  circumstance,  which 
many  years  before  had  introduced  him  at  the  court,  peculiarly 
recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  her  daughter.  His  first  wife 
was  Winifred,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Bruges,  a  wealthy  Alderman 
of  London,  and  Thomas  Sackville,  the  subject  of  this  memoir, 
was  the  sole  issue  of  their  marriage.  He  was  born  in  1536,  at 
Buckhurst,  in  the  parish  of  Withiam,  in  Sussex,  where  his  family 
had  long  been  seated,  and  was  educated  both  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  in  the  latter  of  which  Universities  he  took  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts.  He  removed  from  thence  to  the  Inner  Temple, 
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where,  according  to  the  custom  of  young  men  of  rank  in  his  time, 
he  studied  the  law,  with  no  view  of  making  it  his  profession,  but 
as  a  necessary  part  of  a  gentleman's  breeding,  and  was  called  to 
the  bar,  soon  after  which  he  became  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  had  been  already  for  some  years  distinguished  as 
a  poet,  of  which  however  I  shall  say  little  at  present,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  composed  many  small  pieces  in  English,  as  well 
as  in  Latin  verse,  of  which,  being  probably  mingled  with  those 
of  others,  or  in  some  instances,  totally  lost,  we  are  now  nearly 
ignorant.  We  know  that  those  poems  on  which  his  fame  so  justly 
rests  were  written  before  he  had  reached  the  twenty-fifth  year  of 
his  age,  and  we  know  not  that  he  wrote  any  thing  afterwards. 

About  that  period  he  married,  and  soon  after  travelled  through 
France  and  Italy,  from  whence  he  returned  in  1566,  on  receiving 
at  Rome  the  news  of  his  father's  death,  and,  on  the  eighth  of  June 
in  that  year,  he  was  advanced  by  Elizabeth  to  the  peerage,  by  the 
title  of  Lord  Buckhurst.  His  father,  in  addition  to  a  fine  inhe- 
ritance, was  so  well  known  to  have  amassed  immense  wealth 
that  it  was  usual,  by  a  vulgar  anagram,  to  call  him  "  Fill  Sack." 
The  son,  who  had  been  before  very  profuse,  which  probably  occa- 
sioned his  going  abroad  at  an  unusual  time  of  life,  became  now 
extravagant  beyond  all  bounds,  and  soon  fell  into  considerable 
difficulties.  He  is  said  to  have  been  reclaimed  by  Elizabeth's 
wholesome  advice;  but  Fuller  tells  us,  and  there  is  nothing 
improbable  in  the  tale,  that  "  happening  to  call  on  an  Alderman 
of  London,  who  had  gained  great  pennyworths  by  former  purchases 
of  him,  he  was  made  to  wait  so  long,  that  his  generous  humour, 
being  sensible  of  the  incivility  of  such  attendance,  resolved  to  be 
no  more  beholden  to  wealthy  pride,  and  presently  turned  a  thrifty 
improver  of  the  remainder  of  his  estate."  Certain  it  is,  whatever 
might  have  been  the  cause,  that  he  suddenly  changed  his  impru- 
dence for  a  magnificent  economy,  which  never  after  forsook  him. 
The  Queen,  who  either  really  loved  her  kindred,  or  highly  coun- 
tenanced them  from  a  proud  respect  to  herself,  took  him  into 
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considerable  personal  favour,  though  she  conferred  on  him  no 
permanent  employment,  either  in  her  government  or  household, 
for  many  years.  She  sent  him  on  an  embassy  to  Paris  in  1570, 
to  congratulate  Charles  the  ninth  on  his  nuptials,  and  to  treat  of 
the  marriage  then  proposed  between  herself  and  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  brother  to  that  Prince,  appointed  him  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners for  the  trial,  and  committed  to  him  the  miserable  office  of 
superintending  the  execution,  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots ;  and  in 
1587  intrusted  to  him,  in  the  character  of  her  Ambassador 
extraordinary  to  the  United  States,  the  difficult  duty  of  hearing 
and  composing  their  complaints  against  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  his 
honesty  in  the  performance  of  which  drew  on  him  the  vengeance 
of  that  favourite,  through  whose  influence  the  Queen  was  induced 
to  recall  him,  and  to  place  him  in  confinement  in  his  own  house, 
where  he  remained  a  prisoner  for  nine  or  ten  months,  during 
which  he  never  saw  his  wife,  or  children. 

If  Elizabeth  by  any  act  of  imprudence  ever  placed  herself  in 
the  power  of  another,  Leicester  was  the  man.  Haughty,  furious, 
and  unfeeling  as  she  was,  her  submission  to  his  will,  even  when 
opposite  to  her  own,  was  invariable;  and  her  conduct  at  this 
time  towards  Lord  Buckhurst  affords  a  curious  proof  of  it. 
Leicester  died  in  September,  1588 :  Sackville  was  immediately 
released:  in  the  April  following  he  was  named,  without  his 
knowledge,  a  Knight  of  the  Garter;  and  in  the  course  of  that 
and  the  succeeding  year,  was  employed  in  several  services  which 
required  the  strictest  fidelity,  among  which  the  affairs  of  the 
United  Provinces  were  peculiarly  committed  to  his  charge.  In 
1591  he  was  elected  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  in 
opposition  to  the  favoured  Essex,  and  that  through  the  especial 
interference  of  the  Queen  herself,  who  some  months  after  honoured 
him  with  a  visit  there.  In  1598  he  was  selected  to  treat  of  a 
peace  with  Spain,  and  on  the  fifteenth  of  May  in  that  year  was 
raised  to  the  office  of  High  Treasurer,  on  the  death  of  Burghley. 
On  the  occasion  of  Essex's  wild  insurrection  he  distinguished 
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himself  as  much  by  his  humanity  as  his  wisdom ;  warned  the 
unhappy  Earl  in  time,  with  the  kindness  of  a  private  friend,  of 
the  danger  of  his  courses ;  and  presided  as  Lord  High  Steward 
on  his  trial,  with  the  strictest  impartiality.  The  office  of  Earl 
Marshal  becoming  vacant  by  Essex's  death,  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  Commissioners  for  performing  the  duties  of  it.  Elizabeth 
died  soon  after. 

His  patent  for  the  office  of  Lord  Treasurer  was  renewed  by 
James,  even  before  that  Prince  quitted  Scotland ;  the  choice  of 
the  principal  servants  of  the  Crown  was  in  a  great  measure 
intrusted  to  him  ;  and  on  the  thirteenth  of  the  March  following 
the  King's  accession  he  was  created  Earl  of  Dorset.  The  facul- 
ties of  his  high  office  soon  became  strangely  changed.  In  the 
late  reign  the  main  occupation  of  the  chief  Minister  of  finance 
was  to  dispose  properly  of  the  means  which  had  arisen  from 
natural  and  simple  resources,  well  chosen,  and  well  husbanded ; 
in  this  to  devise  extraordinary  methods  to  replenish  a  treasury 
exhausted  by  the  most  absurd  profusion.  The  circumstances  of 
Dorset's  private  life  somewhat  qualified  him  for  acting  in  either 
situation  with  more  ease  than  most  men,  but  that  he  should  have 
possessed  in  each  the  unvaried  good  opinion  not  only  of  his 
Sovereigns,  but  of  his  compeers,  and  of  the  people,  can  be  ascribed 
only  to  a  rare  perfection  both  of  head  and  heart.  The  two 
following  letters,  which  were  placed  a  few  years  since  by  me  in 
a  Life  of  Sir  Julius  Caesar,  who  acted  under  him  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  may  be  considered  as  great  curiosities,  for  the 
lively  light  which  they  throw  on  a  part  of  the  character  of  Sack- 
ville's  mind,  independently  of  the  striking  proof  afforded  by  them 
of  the  financial  distress  of  that  reign  ;  nor  are  they  less  estimable 
as  specimens  of  his  epistolary  composition,  especially  since 
Naunton  has  informed  us  that  "  his  secretaries  did  little  for  him 
by  the  way  of  inditement,  wherein  they  could  seldom  please  him, 
he  was  so  facete  and  choice  in  his  phrase  and  style."  These  letters 
were  written  to  Sir  Julius  by  the  Earl's  own  hand. 
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"  I  have  just  sined  your  2  orders,  and  do  gretely  thank  you 
for  delivering  ray  most  humble  thankes  to  his  Matie.  As  for 
clamors  for  monies  when  ther  is  no  meanes  to  pay,  that  is  news 
to  you,  but  not  to  me.  I  know  not,  nor  no  man  erthly  knows, 
any  other  remedy  but  to  aunswer  them  that  they  must  tary 
til  it  come  in.  As  for  any  ordinaries  coming  in,  Sir  Vincent 
Skinner  can  alwaies  tell  you  far  better  than  I,  for  he  was  alwaies 
my  inforrmer ;  and  as  for  extraordinaries,  I  know  of  none  but 
this  of  the  tinne.  That  can  go  neither  forward  nor  backwards 
by  my  presens.  I  have  left  full  ordre  with  Mr  Atturney,  and  Sir 
Rich.  Smith,  to  expedite  the  same ;  but  the  delivery  of  the  tinne 
at  London,  and  in  Cornwale,  in  my  opinion  will  not  be  done 
thies  20  daies  yet.  As  to  my  coming  to  London,  I  know  not  a 
halfpeny  of  help  that  I  can  give  you  therby,  if  I  were  fit,  or  able  ; 
and  I  thank  humbly  his  Matie  he  hath  geven  me  credit  to  seke 
to  recover  my  helth,  wch  I  desier  to  do  for  his  serves ;  but  God 
doth  know  that  I  have  yet  found  a  small  beginning  of  recovery, 
and  do  leave  all  to  God's  mercies,  knowing,  that  only  time,  aier, 
and  free  from  business,  must  help  this  rooted  cold  and  cough  of 
mine,  so  fast  fixed  in  me. 

So  I  rest,  ever  your  most  assured  friend, 
HORSLEY,  T.  DORSET." 

31  May,  1607. 

He  concludes,  a  few  days  after,  in  the  following  terms  a  very 
long  letter  on  the  preemption  of  tin  by  the  Crown  ;  an  unpopular, 
but  not  new  project,  in  which  James's  ministers  were  then  busily 
employed,  and  which  is  alluded  to  in  the  preceding.  The  letter 
has  no  date,  but  is  indorsed  by  Sir  Julius  Caesar,  "9  Junii,  1607." 

"  Now,  Mr.  Chauncellor,  touching  your  lamentacon  of  the 
clamors  and  sutes  that  are  daily  made  to  you  for  money,  and  how 
grevous  it  is  unto  you,  and  therefore  desier  my  help  and  advise 
what  you  shold  do,  I  can  say  but  this  ;  that  true  fortitude  is  never 
daunted,  and  truth  ought  never  to  be  either  afraid  or  ashamed. 
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You  may  truly  aunswer  them  that  the  king's  dets,  his  subsidies, 
his  rents,  his  revenues,  notwithstanding  all  the  meanes  for  levieng 
of  them  that  possibly  may  be  devised,  ar  not  paid,  but  pecemele 
come  in,  with  grete  difficulty ;  and  how  can  the  king's  matie  pay 
that  wch  he  owes,  when  that  which  is  owing  to  him  is  unpaied  ? 
Besides  his  matie  hath  brought  wth  him  an  increse  of  a  most 
comfortable  charge;  as  of  a  quene,  the  king's  wief;  a  prince; 
and  other  his  most  royall  progeny.  Thes  ar  comfortable  charges, 
and  all  good  subjects  must  help  willinglie  to  beare  the  burden 
therof. — That  the  King  of  Spaine  himself,  that  hath  so  many 
Indian  gold  and  silver  mines  to  help  him,  doth  yet  leave  his  dets 
many  times  unpaied,  upon  accidents  that  happen. — That  the 
king's  matie,  and  his  counsell,  do  not  neglect  to  devise  all  possible 
meanes  and  waies  to  bring  in  monies  and  do  not  dout,  within 
convenient  time,  though  sodenly  it  cannot  be  doon,  to  procure 
good  helpes  towards  satisfaction  of  the  dettes. — That  alredy  he 
hath  assined  a  good  part  of  his  subsidy  to  discharge  the  same. — 
That  no  labours  shall  be  spared  to  effect  the  same :  in  the  meane 
while  they  must  have  paciens,  and  be  content. — That  as  the  king's 
revenues  do  come  in,  so  they  shall  have  part  and  part  among 
them ;  for  one  must  not  have  all,  and  the  rest  nothing.  These, 
and  such  like,  are  true  aunswers,  and  ought,  and  must  satisfie, 
and  these  you  must  not  be  afraid  to  geve ;  and  such  as  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  thes  ar  men  without  dutie  or  reson  ;  therefore  no 
great  matter  though  they  be  unsatisfyed. 

ec  Now,  Mr.  Chauncellor,  if  3  weekes  be  so  grevous  unto  you, 
what  will  you  think  of  my  greif  that  in  this  kind  have  indured 
the  greif  of  3  yeres  ?  But  let  this  be  your  last  and  chiefest 
comfort — that  we  have  a  most  roiall,  rare,  and  most  gracious 
king,  for  whom  we  can  never  speke  to  much,  nor  do  sufficient, 
though  we  expend  our  lieves,  lands,  and  goods,  and  all  that  we 
have,  in  this  servis.  I  have  told  you  that  I  will  bend  all  my 
indevours  to  bring  in  monies,  which  also  must  have  it's  due  time 
for  sodenly  you  may  not  expect  it :  peering  you  therefore  that 
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wch  now  ap~taineth  to  you,  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  you  shall  se 
that  I  will  so  laboriously,  and  I  hope  so  effectually,  precede  in 
the  other,  as  you  shall  have  comfort,  and  I  my  harty  contentation, 
that  I  may  do  some  acceptable  servis  to  so  gracious  a  soverein. 

Yo~r  most  assured  frend, 

T.  DORSET." 

Such  was  his  vivacity  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age, 
and  when  labouring  under  the  greatest  infirmity  of  body,  which 
is  somewhat  singularly  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  his  most  remark- 
able will,  referring  to  the  very  date  of  the  last  of  these  letters. 
After  having  ordained,  at  great  length,  and  with  the  utmost 
preciseness  of  diction  that  caution  could  suggest,  that  four  certain 
jewels  should  be  preserved  for  ever  in  his  family,  as  heir  looms,  he 
proceeds  to  state  his  motives  for  so  highly  valuing  them  ;  and, 
having  exactly  described  the  first  which  he  names,  adds — *c  and, 
to  the  intent  that  they  (his  heirs  male)  may  knowe  howe  just  and 
great  cause  both  they  and  I  have  to  hould  the  sayed  rynge  with 
twentie  diamonds  in  so  highe  esteeme,  yt  is  most  requisite  that  I 
do  here  set  downe  the  whole  course  and  circumstance  howe,  and 
from  whome  the  same  rynge  did  come  to  my  possession,  which 
was  this.  In  the  beginning  of  the  monethe  of  June,  one  thousand 
sixe  hundred  and  seaven,  this  rynge  thus  sett  with  twenty 
diamondes,  as  ys  aforesaid,  was  sent  unto  me  from  my  most 
gracious  sovereigne  King  James,  by  that  honorable  personage 
the  Lord  Haye,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  highness' bedchamber, 
the  courte  then  being  at  Whitehall,  in  London,  and  I  at  that 
time  remayning  at  Horseley  House,  in  Surrey,  twentie  miles  from 
London,  where  I  laye  in  such  extremitie  of  sickness  as  yt  was  a 
common  and  a  constant  reporte  all  over  London  that  I  was  dead, 
and  the  same  confidentlie  affirmed  unto  the  kinge's  highnes 
himself:  upon  which  occasion  yt  pleased  his  most  excellent 
majestic,  in  token  of  his  gracious  goodness  and  great  favoure 
towards  me,  to  send  the  saied  Lord  Haye  with  the  ringe,  and 
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this  royall  message  unto  me,  namelie — that  his  highness  wished  a 
speedie  and  a  perfect  recovery  of  my  healthe,  with  all  happie  and 
good  successe  unto  me,  and  that  I  might  live  as  long  as  the 
dyamonds  of  that  rynge  (which  therewithall  he  delivered  unto 
me)  did  endure ;  and,  in  token  thereof,  required  me  to  weare  yt, 
and  keep  it  for  his  sake.  This  most  gracious  and  comfortable 
message  restored  a  new  life  unto  me,  as  coming  from  so  renowned 
and  benigne  a  sovereigne  unto  a  servaunte  so  farre  unworthie  of 
of  so  great  a  favour,"  &c. 

He  recovered  his  health  sufficiently  to  return  to  London,  and 
to  attend  to  the  more  important  concerns  of  his  office,  and  in 
August  made  the  will  of  which  I  have  spoken.  He  survived, 
however,  till  the  nineteenth  of  the  following  April,  when  he 
expired  in  an  instant,  as  he  sat  at  the  council  table,  surrounded 
by  the  chief  officers  of  the  state,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  king. 
"  On  opening  his  head,"  says  Sir  Richard  Baker, "  they  found  in 
it  certain  little  bags  of  water,  which,  falling  upon  his  brain, 
caused  his  death ;"  but  his  constitution  had  been  completely 
broken  by  his  previous  illness,  though  his  mind  retained  it's 
pristine  vigour  to  his  last  moment.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  too 
much  to  affirm  of  him  that  he  possessed,  together  with  the  brightest 
genius,  and  an  understanding  abundantly  solid  and  useful,  the 
highest  honour,  the  strictest  integrity,  and  the  most  undoubted 
loyalty,  that  could  be  found  among  the  great  public  men  of  his 
time. 

Sackville's  poetical  talents  have  always  been  regarded  by  a  few 
in  whom  a  just  feeling  has  been  united  to  a  just  judgment,  with 
a  degree  of  respect  amounting  nearly  to  reverence :  to  others  they 
are  almost  wholly  unknown.  That  fashion,  however,  if  I  may 
presume  to  use  so  light  a  term,  which  has  of  late  so  widely 
diffused  itself,  of  collecting  the  scattered  and  forgotten  English 
poesy  of  former  ages  may  probably  place  him  in  his  proper  rank 
in  general  reputation.  Those  whom  nature  has  qualified  to 
appreciate  truly  his  genius  will  express  their  wonder  at  the  neglect 
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which  it  has  experienced ;  and  ignorant  affectation  will  spread 
his  fame,  by  repeating  the  lessons  it  will  catch  by  rote  from  legi- 
timate taste.  Yet  Sackville  will  not  delight  the  multitude  of  the 
present  time.  His  very  perfections  will  prevent  it.  The  truth 
and  simplicity  of  his  designs ;  his  stern  and  solemn  morality, 
the  awful  grandeur  of  his  imagery ;  will  have  no  charms  for  those 
who  can  hang  in  rapture  over  the  bald  and  tedious  ballad  mono- 
tonies, and  the  fierce  and  mysterious  rhapsodies,  from  which  the 
poets  of  our  day  derive  the  laurel.  But  the  scope  of  these  sketches, 
especially  as  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  inserting  a 
specimen  of  his  muse,  forbids  any  lengthened  discussion  of  her 
merits.  Suffice  it  therefore  to  say,  that  Lord  Orford  thought  it 
probable  that  "  to  the  boldness  of  Buckhurst's  scenes  we  might 
owe  Shakespeare ;"  and  that  Wharton  has  given  him  the  credit  of 
teaching  to  Spenser  the  method  of  designing  allegorical  perso- 
nages. His  works  were  the  tragedy  of  Ferrex  and  Porrex,  called 
in  a  later  edition  "  Gorboduc ;"  the  "  Induction,"  (or  poetical 
preface)  to  the  series  of  legendary  tales,  by  several  hands,  of 
unfortunate  princes,  and  other  great  men,  intituled  <c  The  Mirror 
for  Magistrates  ;"  together  with  the  "  Complaint  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,"  which  are  the  chief  ornaments  to  that  collection. 
Gorboduc,  in  which  it  has  been  improbably  said  that  he  was 
assisted  by  Thomas  Norton,  a  contemporary  poet  of  small  dis- 
tinction, amidst  several  of  the  imperfections  of  a  bold  experiment, 
has  the  merits  of  being  the  first  attempt  made  in  this  country  to 
chase  from  the  stage  the  devout  mummeries  of  its  infancy,  and  of 
having  introduced  into  dramatic  composition  a  dignity  and 
perspicuity  of  style,  and  a  strength  of  reflection,  to  which  it  had 
before  been  wholly  unaccustomed.  His  greater  work  shall  speak 
for  itself,  in  an  extract  from  the  Induction,  which  some  may  think 
too  long,  and  which  others  will  wish  had  been  yet  further 
extended. — The  poet  is  led  by  sorrow,  exquisitely  personified,  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  the  infernal  regions,  where  the  mighty 
unfortunates  are  to  pass  him  in  review,  and  to  recount  their 
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respective  histories.     On  his  way  he  encounters  the  following 
griesly  inmates  of  the  vast  prison. 

And  first,  within  the  porch  and  jawes  of  hell, 
Sate  deep  Remorse  of  conscience,  all  besprent 
With  teares  3  and  to  herself  oft  would  she  tell 
Her  wretchednesse  3  and,  cursing,  never  stent 
To  sob  and  sigh  5  but  ever  thus  lament, 

With  thoughtfull  care,  as  she  that  all  in  vaine 

Would  weare  and  waste  continually  in  paine. 

Her  eyes,  unstedfast  rolling  here  and  there, 

WhuiTd  on  each  place,  as  place  that  vengeance  brought : 

So  was  her  mind  continually  in  feare, 

Tossed  and  tormented  with  tedious  thought 

Of  those  detested  crimes  which  she  had  wrought : 

With  dreadfull  cheere,  and  lookes  throwne  to  the  skie, 

Wishing  for  death,  and  yet  she  could  not  die. 

'Next  saw  we  Dread — all  trembling  how  he  shooke  ! 
With  foote  uncertaine,  profered  here  and  there, 
Benum'd  of  speech,  and,  with  a  ghastly  looke, 
Searcht  every  place  ;  all  pale,  and  dead  for  feare  ; 
His  cap  borne  up  with  staring  of  his  heare  : 

Soyn'd  and  amaz'd  at  his  own  shade  for  dreed, 

And  fearing  greate  dangers  then  was  need* 

And  next,  within  the  entrie  of  this  lake, 
Sate  fell  Revenge,  gnashing  her  teeth  for  ire ; 
Devising  meanes  how  she  may  vengeance  take  j 
Never  in  rest  till  she  have  her  desire ; 
But  frets  within  so  far  forth  with  the  fire 

Of  wreaking  flames,  that  now  determines  she 

To  die  by  death,  or  veng'd  by  death  to  be. 

When  fell  Revenge,  with  bloudie  foule  pretence, 
Had  shew'd  herselfe  as  next  in  order  set, 
With  trembling  limbes  we  softly  parted  thence, 
.    Till  in  our  eyes  another  sight  we  met : 
When  from  my  heart  a  sigh  forthwith  I  fet, 
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Ruing  alas  !  upon  the  wofull  plight 
Of  Miserie,  that  next  appear'd  in  sight. 

His  face  was  leane,  and  some  deale  pin'd  away ; 
And  eke  his  hands  consumed  to  the  bone : 
But  what  his  body  was  I  cannot  say, 
For  on  his  carkas  raymente  had  he  none, 
Save  clouts  and  patches,  pieced  one  by  one  : 
With  staffe  in  hand,  and  scrip  on  shoulder  cast, 
His  chief  defence  against  the  winter's  blast. 

His  food  for  most  was  wilde.  fruits  of  the  tree, 
Unlesse  sometime  some  crums  fell  to  his  share, 
Which  in  his  wallet  long,  God  wot,  kept  he, 
As  one  the  which  full  daintily  would  faire  : 
His  drinke  the  running  stream ;  his  cup  the  bare 
Of  his  palm  closde  $  his  bed  the  hard  cold  ground 
To  this  poore  life  was  Miserie  ybound. 

Whose  wretched  state  when  we  had  well  beheld, 

With  tender  ruth  on  him,  and  on  his  feeres, 

In  thoughtfull  cares  forth  then  our  pace  we  held. 

And  by  and  by  another  shape  appeares, 

Of  greedie  Care,  still  brushing  up  the  breers  5 

His  knuckles  knob'd,  his  flesh  deepe  dented  in ; 

With  tawed  hands,  and  hard  ytanned  skin. 

The  morrow  gray  no  sooner  hath  begun 
To  spread  his  light,  even  peeping  in  our  eyes, 
When  he  is  up,  and  to  his  worke  yrun. 
But  let  the  night's  blacke  mistie  mantles  rise, 
And  with  foule  darke  never  so  much  disguise 
The  faire  bright  day,  yet  ceaseth  he  no  while, 
But  hath  his  candles  to  prolong  his  toile. 

By  him  lay  heavie  Sleepe,  cosin  of  Death, 
Flat  on  the  ground,  and  still  as  any  stone  j 
A  very  corps,  save  yeelding  forth  a  breath. 
Small  keepe  tooke  he  whom  Fortune  frowned  on. 
Or  whom  she  lifted  up  into  the  throne 
Of  high  renown  j  but,  as  a  living  death, 
So,  dead  alive,  of  life  he  drew  the  breath. 
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The  bodies  rest  j  the  quiet  of  the  heart  ; 

The  travailes  ease  5  the  still  night's  feere  was  he  : 

And  of  our  life  in  earth  the  better  part ; 

Rever  of  sight,  and  yet  in  whom  we  see 

Things  oft  that  tide,  and  oft  that  never  bee. 
Without  respect  esteeming  equally 
King  Croesus'  pompe,  and  Irus'  povertie. 

And  next  in  order  sad  Old  Age  we  found : 
His  beard  all  hore,  his  eyes  hollow  and  blind  -, 
With  drouping  cheere  still  poring  on  the  ground, 
As  on  the  place  where  nature  him  assign'd 
To  rest,  when  that  the  Sisters  had  untwin'd 
His  vital  thred,  and  ended  with  their  knife 
The  fleeting  course  of  fast  declining  life. 

There  heard  we  him,  with  broke  and  hollow  plaint, 
Rue  with  himselfe  his  end  approching  fast  3 
And  all  for  nought  his  wretched  mind  torment 
With  sweete  remembrance  of  his  pleasures  past, 
And  fresh  delites  of  lustie  youth  forewast : 

Recounting  which,  how  would  he  sob  and  shreek 

And  to  be  yong  again  of  Jove  beseeke. 

But,  and  the  cruel  fates  so  fixed  be 
That  time  forepast  cannot  returne  again, 
This  one  request  of  Jove  yet  prayed  he — 
That  in  such  withred  plight,  and  wretched  paine, 
As  eld  (accompanied  with  loathsome  traine) 

Had  brought  on  him,  all  were  it  woe  and  griefe, 
He  might  a  while  yet  linger  forth  his  life  ; 

And  not  so  soone  descend  into  the  pit 

Where  Death,  when  he  the  mortall  corps  hath  slaine, 

With  wretchlesse  hand  in  grave  doth  cover  it, 

Thereafter  never  to  enjoy  againe 

The  gladsome  light,  but,  in  the  ground  ylaine, 

In  depth  of  darknesse,  waste,  and  weare,  to  nought, 
As  he  had  nere  into  the  world  been  brought. 

But  who  had  scene  him,  sobbing  how  he  stood 

Unto  himselfe,  and  how  he  would  bemone 

His  youth  forepast,  as  though  it  wrought  him  good 
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To  talke  of  youth  all  were  his  youth  forgone, 
He  would  have  musde  and  marvail'd  much  whereon 
This  wretched  Age  should  life  desire  so  faine, 
And  knows  ful  wel  life  doth  but  length  his  paine. 

Crookebackt  he  was,  tooth  shaken,  and  blere  eyde  5 
Went  on  three  feete,  and  sometime  crept  on  foure ; 
With  old  lame  bones  that  rattled  by  hie  side  j 
His  scalpe  all  pil'd,  and  he  with  eld  forlore  5 
His  withred  fist  still  knocking  at  Death's  dore  5 
Fumbling,  and  driveling,  as  he  draws  his  breath, 
For  briefe,  the  shape  and  messenger  of  Death. 

And  fast  by  him  pale  Maladie  was  plaste, 
Sore  sicke  in  bed,  her  colour  all  forgone  j 
Bereft  of  stomacke,  savour,  and  of  taste  : 
Ne  could  she  brooke  no  meate,  but  broths  alone  : 
Her  breath  corrupt ;  her  keepers  every  one 

Abhorring  her  -}  her  sicknesse  past  recure ; 

Detesting  physicke,  and  all  physicke's  cure. 

But  oh  the  doleful  sight  that  then  we  see ! 
We  turn'd  our  looke,  and,  on  the  other  side, 
A  griesly  shape  of  Famine  mought  we  see, 
With  greedie  lookes,  and  gaping  mouth,  that  cried 
And  roared  for  meate  as  she  should  there  have  died. 
Her  bodie  thin,  and  bare  as  any  bone, 
Whereto  was  left  nought  but  the  case  alone : 

And  that,  alas !  was  gnawne  on  every  where 
All  full  of  holes,  that  I  ne  mought  refraine 
From  teares  to  see  how  she  her  arms  could  teare, 
And  with  her  teeth  gnash  on  the  bones  in  vaine, 
When  all  for  nought  she  faine  would  so  sustaine 
Her  starven  corps,  that  rather  seemed  a  shade 
Than  any  substance  of  a  creature  made. 

Great  was  her  force  whom  stone  wall  could  not  stay 
Her  tearing  nailes,  snatching  at  all  she  saw  j 
With  gaping  jawes  that  by  no  meanes  ymay 
Be  satisfied  from  hunger  of  her  mawe, 
But  eates  herselfe,  as  she  that  hath  no  law  : 
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Gnawing  alas  !  her  carcase  all  in  vaine, 

Where  you  may  count  each  sinew,  bone,  and  vaine. 

On  her  while  we  thus  firmely  fixt  our  eyes, 
That  bled  for  ruth  of  such  a  driery  sight, 
Loe  suddenly  she  shrunkt  (shriekt)  in  so  huge  wise 
As  made  hell  gates  to  shiver  with  the  might. 
Wherewith  a  dart  we  saw  how  it  did  light 

Right  on  her  brest,  and,  therewithall,  pale  Death 
Enthrilling  it,  to  reave  her  of  her  breath. 

And  by  and  by  a  dumbe  dead  corps  we  saw, 
Heavie,  and  cold,  the  shape  of  death  aright, 
That  dants  all  earthly  creatures  to  his  law ; 
Against  whose  force  in  vaine  it  is  to  fight : 
Ne  Peers,  ne  Princes,  nor  no  mortall  wight, 

No  Towne,  ne  Realmes,  Cities,  ne  strongest  Tower, 
But  all  perforce  must  yeeld  unto  his  power. 

His  dart  anon  out  of  the  corps  he  tooke, 
And  in  his  hand,  a  dreadfull  sight  to  see ! 
With  triumph  eftsoones  the  same  he  shooke, 
That,  most  of  all  my  feares,  affrayed  me  : 
His  bodie  dight  with  nought  but  bones,  per  die. 
The  naked  shape  of  man  then  saw  I  plaine, 
All,  save  the  flesh,  the  sinow,  and  the  vaine. 

Lastly  stood  Warre ;  in  glittering  arms  yclad, 
With  visage  grim,  sterne  looks,  and  blackely  hewed. 
In  his  right  hand  a  naked  sword  he  had, 
That  to  the  hilts  was  all  with  blood  embrued  -, 
And  in  his  left  that  Kings  and  Kingdomes  rued, 
Famine  and  fire  he  held,  and  there  withall 
He  raced  townes,  and  threw  downe  towers  and  all. 

Cities  he  sackt,  and  Realmes  that  whilome  flowred 
In  honour,  glorie,  and  rule  above  the  best 
He  overwhelmed,  and  all  their  fame  devoured  j 
Consumed,  destroyed,  wasted,  and  never  ceast, 
TiU  he  their  wealth,  their  name,  and  all,  opprest. 
His  face  forehew'd  with  wounds,  and  by  his  side 
There  hung  his  targ,  with  gashes  deepe  and  wide. 
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In  midst  of  which  depainted  there  we  found 
Deadly  Debate,  all  full  of  snakie  heare, 
That  with  a  bloodie  fillet  was  ybound, 
Out  breathing  nought  but  discord  every  where  : 
And  round  about  were  portraid  heere  and  there 

The  hugie  hosts  j  Darius,  and  his  power ; 

His  Kings,  Princes,  his  Peeres,  and  all  his  flower. 

This  great  man  married  Cicely,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Baker,  of 
Sittinghurst  Castle,  in  Kent,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons ;  Robert, 
his  successor;  William,  who  was  knighted  in  France,  in  1591, 
by  Henry  the  great,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  fell  in  battle 
there  two  years  after ;  and  Thomas,  who  was  also  distinguished 
as  a  military  man :  and  three  daughters ;  Anne,  wife  of  Sir 
Thomas  Glemham,  of  Glemham,  in  Suffolk ;  Jane,  married  to 
Anthony  Browne,  Viscount  Montague ;  and  Mary,  to  Sir  Henry 
Neville,  son,  and  successor,  to  Edward,  Lord  Abergavenny. 
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1  T  is  a  proud  reflection  for  the  lovers  of  literature  that  the  name 
of  this  eminent  person  should  scarcely  be  known  but  as  that  of  one 
of  its  most  zealous  cultivators — that  Europe  should  ring,  as  it  ever 
will,  with  the  fame  of  that  prodigious  treasure  which  it  owes  to  his 
learning,  his  diligence,  and  his  munificence,  and  that  it  should  be 
nearly  forgotten,  even  in  his  own  country,  that  he  was  any  other- 
wise distinguished.  Such  is  the  triumph  of  immutable  principle 
over  fleeting  habit ;  of  wisdom  over  cunning ;  of  the  judgment 
over  the  passions.  In  our  admiration  of  the  retired  collector  of  a 
library,  we  have  ceased  to  remember  that  his  counsels  once  guided 
the  decisions  of  sovereigns,  and  poised  the  fate  of  nations.  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley  was  a  statesman  of  the  first  order,  in  merit,  if  not 
in  place ;  and  it  will  therefore  be  the  object  of  these  pages  rather 
to  recall  to  memory  the  circumstances  of  his  political  life,  than  to 
recapitulate  minutely  the  history  of  that  immortal  foundation 
which  is  already  so  closely  connected  with  his  very  name,  that 
while  we  remember  the  one,  we  cannot  forget  the  other. 

He  was  descended  from  a  respectable  family,  though  of  no  great 
antiquity,  in  Devonshire,  and  was  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of 
John  Bodley,  of  Exeter,  in  which  city  he  was  born  on  the  second 
of  March,  1544,  by  Joan,  daughter  of  Robert  Hone,  of  Ottery  St. 
Mary,  in  the  same  county.  The  persecution  under  Queen  Mary 
compelled  his  father,  who  was  a  zealous  reformer,  to  seek  refuge 
in  a  foreign  country ;  and,  after  some  wandering,  he  settled  his 
family,  about  the  year  1556,  at  Geneva,  and  in  the  University  then 
newly  established  there  his  son  Thomas  commenced  his  education 
under  teachers  of  the  highest  eminence.  In  some  short  notices  of 
his  life,  written  by  himself,  which,  together  with  a  few  other  matters 
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relative  to  him,  were  published  in  1703,  in  an  octavo  volume, 
now  rather  scarce,  by  the  antiquary  Thomas  Hearne,  under  the 
title  of  "  Reliquiae  Bodleianae,"  he  informs  us  that  he  was  taught 
Hebrew  by  Chevalier,  and  Greek  by  Beroald  and  Constantine ; 
and,  in  particular,  that  he  studied  divinity  under  Calvin  and  Beza. 
He  returned  to  England  immediately  after  the  accession  of  Eliza- 
beth, full  of  learning,  and  of  affection  for  the  Protestant  persuasion, 
and  became  a  student  of  Magdalen  College,  in  Oxford,  where,  in 
1563,  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  became  proba- 
tioner of  Merton  College,  of  which  house  in  the  ensuing  year  he 
was  admitted  fellow.    In  1565  he  read  a  Greek  lecture  in  the  hall 
of  that  College  ;  in  1566,  obtained  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts, 
and  read  the  lecture  on  natural  philosophy  in  the  Schools :  and  in 
1569  was  elected  one  of  the  Proctors,  and  undertook  the  office  of 
University  Orator,  which   he   exercised  for  several  years.     He 
remained  at  Oxford  till  1576,  when  he  set  out  to  visit  the  continent. 
Thus  the  first  eighteen  years  of  Bodley's  manhood  were  purely 
academical,  and  hence  that  latent  affection  and  gratitude  to  the 
university,  conceived  in  the  warmth  of  youth,  and  matured  by  the 
reflection  of  riper  age,  which  burst  forth  with  renewed  vigour 
towards  the  conclusion  of  his  life.    That  those  sentiments  were  for 
a  while  suspended  is  evident  from  his  own  account ;  "  In  1576," 
says  he,  "  I  waxed  desirous  to  travel  beyond  the  seas,  for  attaining 
to  the  knowledge  of  some  special  modern  tongues,  and  for  the 
increase  of  my  experience  in  the  managing  of  affairs ;  being  wholly 
then  addicted  to  employ  myself,  and  all  my  cares,  in  the  service 
of  the  State."    He  passed  nearly  four  years  in  a  slow  and  inquisi- 
tive journey  through  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  and  returned  to 
his  college  to  connect  and  systematize  his  observations  by  reading 
the  best  authors  on  History  and  Politics.     In  1583  he  was  intro- 
duced, we  know  not  by  what  means,  at  the   Court,  and  was 
appointed  a  Gentleman  Usher,  or,  according  to  Antony  Wood,  an 
Esquire  of  the  Body,  to  Queen  Elizabeth :  He  soon  after  married 
Anne,  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Carey,  of  Bristol,  and  the  rich  widow, 
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says  the  author  just  now  mentioned,  for  we  have  it  only  on  his 
authority,  of  some  person  of  the  name  of  Ball. 

It  was  Elizabeth's  habit  to  seek  for  political  ability  through  all 
ranks  of  her  servants,  and  to  try  their  talents  and  their  fidelity  in 
minor  embassies.  Bodley  attracted  her  notice,  and  she  dispatched 
him  in  1586  on  a  circular  mission  to  Frederic  King  of  Denmark, 
and  to  the  German  Princes  of  the  Protestant  persuasion,  to  urge 
them  to  aid  her  endeavours  in  favour  of  the  French  Huguenots, 
then  headed  by  the  great  Henry  King  of  Navarre.  He  acquitted 
himself  in  this  employment  so  much  to  her  satisfaction,  that  she 
appointed  him,  immediately  after  his  return,  to  another,  not  only 
of  a  nature  almost  wholly  different,  but  which  required  a  far  greater 
measure  of  dexterity  and  delicacy.  Henry  the  Third  of  France, 
the  declared  patron  of  the  Papal  interest  in  his  realm,  had  been 
driven  from  his  capital  by  that  memorable  party  led  by  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  which  had  named  itself  the  Holy  League,  and  which, 
with  the  usual  detestable  affectation  of  faction,  had  professed  to 
unite  for  his  defence  and  protection  in  that  character.  To  him 
was  Bodley  sent  with  such  extreme  caution  and  secresy,  that  he 
was  not  permitted,  as  he  informs  us,  to  take  with  him  even  a  single 
servant,  nor  any  other  letters  than  such  as  were  written  by  the 
Queen's  own  hand.  "  The  effect,"  says  he,  "  of  that  message  it  is 
fit  that  I  should  conceal ;  but  it  tended  greatly  to  the  advantage 
of  all  the  Protestants  in  France,  and  to  the  Duke's  overthrow, 
which  also  followed  soon  upon  it." 

Elizabeth,  having  thus  proved  his  worth,  nominated  him,  in 
1588,  her  resident  minister  at  the  Hague,  a  station  then  at  the 
head  of  English  diplomacy,  the  United  Provinces  being,  from  well- 
known  historical  circumstances,  the  theatre  on  which  the  political 
combat  between  her,  and  her  great  rival  Philip  of  Spain,  might  be 
fought  with  the  best  prospect  of  success.  In  order  to  preserve  her 
ascendancy  there  he  was  admitted,  according  to  a  stipulation 
insisted  on  by  Elizabeth  before  his  departure,  a  member  of  their 
Council  of  State,  in  the  sittings  of  which  he  placed  himself,  by  her 
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order,  next  to  Count  Maurice  of  Nassau.  He  enjoyed  in  this 
mission  her  perfect  confidence.  "  After  the  Queen/'  says  he,,  "  had 
had  some  experience  of  my  conduct  there,  from  that  time  forward 
I  did  never  almost  receive  any  set  instructions  how  to  govern  my 
proceedings  in  her  Majesty's  occasions,,  but  the  carriage,  in  a 
manner,  of  all  her  affairs  was  left  to  me,  and  my  discretion."  Of 
the  zeal,  as  well  as  the  wisdom/ with  which  he  managed  those 
affairs,  we  have  a  noble  instance  in  a  letter  in  the  Harleian  Collec- 
tion (No.  278,  p.  190,)  hitherto  unpublished,  the  great  length  of 
which  obliges  me,  though  with  much  reluctance,  to  content  myself 
with  giving  a  few  extracts  from  it.  It  is  indorsed  by  himself, 
"  Project  of  a  Letter  which  I  proposed  to  send  to  the  Emperor's 
Ambassadors ;  Nov.  1591,"  and  affords  perhaps  the  finest  example 
extant  of  the  frank  and  masculine  spirit  which  then  guided  the 
policy  of  England,  not  to  mention  the  very  singular  coincidence 
of  the  public  circumstances  to  which  it  alludes  with  those  of  the 
time  in  which  we  have  the  misfortune  to  live. 

"  Having  lately  understood,"  he  begins,  "  as  well  by  those  letters 
which  yow  have  written  to  the  States,  and  to  your  friendes  in  these 
contreis,  as  by  divers  other  meanes  of  assured  intelligence,  that 
yow  determine  very  shortly  to  addresse  yourselves  to  the  forsaide 
States,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor's  Majestic  to  motion  some 
agreement  between  them  and  the  Spaniard,  I  have  thought  it  very 
requisit,  for  discharge  of  my  dewtie  to  my  Sovereign  Lady  and 
Mistresse,  the  Queene's  Majestic  of  England,  who  hath  bin  pleased 
to  honour  me  with  the  place  of  her  counsailor  in  this  Counsaile  of 
State,  and  for  those  principal  respects  which  I  beare,  in  all  humi- 
litie,  to  the  Emperor's  Majestie,  between  whom  and  my  Soveraigne 
all  offices  of  amitie  have  bin  alwaies  intertened,  to  prevent  your 
comming  hither  with  such  advice  as  this  place,  and  my  fonction, 
will  afford."  He  proceeds  to  remind  the  Austrian  Ambassadors 
that  the  States,  ten  months  before,  had  addressed  to  the  Emperor, 
and  to  other  Princes  of  the  Germanic  body,  their  earnest  protest 
against  such  mediation :  and  then  informs  them  that  in  the  articles 
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between  Elizabeth  and  the  States/"  it  is  a  special  point  agreed 
that  neither  the  general  nor  particular  States  of  those  provinces 
shall  enter  into  treatie  with  the  common  enemie,  the  Spaniard,  nor 
with  any  Prince  or  Potentat  in  his  behalf,  without  the  privitie  or 
consent  of  the  Queene's  Majestic  of  England ;"  and  that  such 
article,  above  all  others^  was  recommended  most  precisely  to  the 
charge  of  all  Elizabeth's  ministers,  military  as  well  as  civil,  in  the 
United  States,  and  most  effectually  set  down  in  their  oaths.  That 
the  States  themselves  undoubtedly  entertained  the  same  opinion 
and  resolution.  "  Nevertheles,"  adds  he,  "  as  if  we  knewe  not 
that  intention  of  the  forsaide  States,  we  are  thus  much  of  our- 
selves to  signifie  from  hens :  That  unless  yow  come  autorised  to 
this  treaty  of  peace  with  the  allowance  and  warrant  of  the  Queen 
our  mistresse,  we  must,  all  in  generall,  and  every  one  in  particular 
stand  against  yow,  not  only  with  good  arguments  of  reason  and 
persuasion,  but  with  all  the  meanes  that  we  can  make,  by  any 
violence  or  force,  to  disturbe  your  attempts,  and  that  without 
attending  or  expecting  what  the  contrey  shall  resolve."  After 
some  apology  for  the  sternness  of  this  declaration,  he  proceeds  to 
give  his  reasons  why  the  States  cannot  hearken  to  any  proposals 
for  peace  with  Spain.  "  First,  they  say  it  is  certaine,  whatever  is 
averred  by  others  to  the  contrary,  that  the  King  of  Spaine's  dispo- 
sition is  wholly  opposit  to  peace ;  and  this  is  proved  apparently  by 
a  common  observation  which  is  in  every  man's  discourse — that 
there  is  noe  warre  at  this  day  in  any  part  of  Christendome  but  is 
directly  or  indirectly,  sturred  and  maintained  by  the  King  of 
Spaine.  What  example  can  be  plainer  than  his  present  partaking 
in  the  kingdome  of  France  ?  Where,  without  a  just  reason,  be 
pretext  of  just  occasion,  he  endevoureth  to  depose  the  right  owner 
from  his  scepter,  and  all  under  coller  of  zele  and  divotion  to  the 
Romishe  religion.  And,  if  that  be  all  his  cause,  as  his  pretence  is 
no  other,  would  the  Emperor's  Majestic  have  this  people  to  ima- 
gine that  the  King  of  Spaine  can  be  pleased  to  permitte  unto  them 
over  whom  he  clameth  a  right,  and  absolut  autoritie,  the  use  of 
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that  religion  for  the  extirpation  wherof  he  poursueth  a  forraine 
Prince  with  all  the  actes  of  hostilitie  that  he  can  possibly  prac- 
tise ?  His  purpose  is  too  manifest :  He  mindes  to  make  holyday 
with  the  States  of  these  contreis  till  his  maters  in  France  succeede 
to  his  minde,  and  then  his  hope  is  undoubtedlie  that  not  onely 
these  Provinces  united,  but  England,  and  Scotland,  and  every  part 
of  Germany,  or  of  any  other  contrey  that  is  different  from  him  in 
religion,  or  disjoined  by  faction,  shall  accept  of  such  lawes  as  he, 
for  his  benefit  shall  prescribe  unto  them." 

Having  stated  much  at  large  the  repeated  breaches  of  treaty, 
and  the  various  deceptions  practised  by  the  King  of  Spain  towards 
the  United  Provinces,  he  goes  on — "  But,  besides  the  examples 
among  themselves,  they  saw  the  other  day  in  his  dealing  with 
England  a  most  palpable  patterne  of  Spanish  falsehoode  and 
deceate :  For,  even  then,  and  at  the  same  instant  that  his  ministers 
were  emploied  to  persuade  her  Majestic  to  a  peace,  by  proposing 
unto  her  verie  plausible  conditions,  he  armed  a  navy  to  the  seas 
which,  in  his  Lucifer's  pride,  he  termed  "  Invincible,"  to  make 
a  conquest  of  her  kingdome.  But  howe  that  wickednes  was 
punished  by  the  mightie  hand  of  God  it  is  knowen  'ere  this  to  all 
the  worlde,  and  it  will  be  recorded  to  all  posteritie.  In  effect," 
adds  Bodley,  after  having  cited  other  instances  of  treachery,  "  all 
his  actions  are  directed  by  that  most  unchristian  and  barbarous 
maxime,  that  with  an  hereticke  there  is  no  faith  to  be  observed ; 
which  infamous  point  of  doctrine  was  most  wickedly  devised  by 
the  Pope,  and  Popish  Princes,  to  serve  their  worldly  turnes ;  dis- 
trusting, as  it  seemeth,  the  truth  of  their  owne  religion ;  as  if  God 
were  not  able  (their  cause  being  just,  as  they  are  persuaded,  and 
their  party  being  greater  by  many  multitudes  of  people,)  to  uphold 
their  estate  without  the  breache  of  common  faith.  But  if  this  be 
so  maintened  against  heretickes  in  general,  what  application  will 
be  made  by  the  King,  and  his  favourers,  against  the  heretickes  of 
this  contrey  which  have  taken  armes  against  him,  have  renounced 
his  religion,  solemnly  deposed  him  by  way  of  abjuration,  and  deli- 
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vered  unto  others  the  possession  of  his  landes?"  This  very 
memorable  letter  concludes  with  the  following  expressions — 
u  Unless  yow  shewe  for  your  comming  the  liking  and  permission 
of  her  Majestic,  my  Soveraigne,  I  must  needes  forewarne  yow,  as 
before,  that  as  many  of  us  as  are  heere  of  her  Majestie's  subjects 
doe  resolve  to  withstand  yow,  as  perturbers  of  the  amitie  betweene 
her  and  the  contrey ;  and,  in  that  respect,  every  man,  in  his  charge, 
will  accomplishe  the  duties  of  his  faith  and  obedience  by  forcing 
yow  from  hens :  and,  though  I  speake  in  this  sorte  very  plainely 
and  roundly,  being  bounde  thereto  by  mine  othe  and  allegeance, 
yet  I  rest  out  of  doubt  that  your  singular  wisdomes  will  expounde 
my  meaning  to  the  best ;  and,  being  so  well  preadvertised  of  the 
strict  alliance  and  contract  between  her  Majestic  and  these 
contreis,  will  forbeare  upon  it  to  goe  forward  with  your  voiage 
intended.  But  if  it  so  fall  out  in  truth,  as  in  semblance  is 
pretended,  that  the  Kinge  of  Spaine,  either  weried  with  his  warres, 
or  reduced  to  extremity,  or  finding  in  continuance  that  God  doth 
not  prosper  his  dissembled  proceeding,  shall  be  willing  now  at 
length  to  speake  as  he  thinketh,  and  to  stipulate  a  firme  and  a 
durable  peace,  there  is  no  other  meanes  to  effect  his  purpose  but 
by  causing  the  like  proffers  of  peace  as  are  made  to  these  provinces 
to  be  presented  in  like  sorte  to  her  Majestic  of  England,  to  the 
King  in  France,  and  to  as  many  other  Princes  as  sitte  complain- 
inge  at  the  helme  of  the  common  cause,  and  runne  in  danger  to  be 
drowned  in  the  bottomlesse  gulph  of  the  Spanish  ambition.  To 
this  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  Kinge  will  condescend,  if  his  minde 
and  meaning  be  cleere  and  upright;  and  this  is  it  which  her 
Majesty,  my  soveraigne,  the  States  of  these  contreis,  and  every 
forraigne  Potentat,  will  most  willingly  helpe  forwarde  with  all  the 
meanes  of  assistaunce  that  they  can  minister  unto  him." 

In  this  important  station  Bodley  remained  for  nine  years,  mak- 
ing some  occasional  visits  to  his  Court,  in  one  of  which,  in  1595, 
he  highly  offended  Elizabeth  by  some  proposals  which  he  brought 
from  the  States  relative  to  their  debts  to  her.  "  I  hear,"  says  he, 
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in  one  of  his  several  letters  to  Mr.  Anthony  Bacon,  preserved  in 
Dr.  Birch's  Memoirs,  "  for  my  comfort,  that  the  Queen,  on  Mon- 
day last,  did  at  the  Court  wish  I  had  been  hanged."  He  returned 
however  soon  after  to  the  Hague,  from  whence  he  was  not  finally 
recalled,  and  then  at  his  own  earnest  request,  till  1597.  He  never 
held  any  other  public  employment.  It  was  his  misfortune,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  to  be  equally  regarded  both  by 
Burghley  and  Essex,  each  of  whom  had  frequently  recommended 
him  with  much  earnestness  to  Elizabeth  for  the  place  of  Secretary 
of  State,  his  appointment  to  which,  through  jealousy,  was  always 
thwarted  by  the  other.  Perhaps  Elizabeth's  dread  of  strengthen- 
ing the  party  of  Essex,  who  certainly  was  his  warmest  friend,  was 
yet  a  stronger  impediment.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  determined  to 
retire  from  public  life,  and  though  frequently  solicited  by  her,  and 
by  her  successor,  to  accept  of  high  and  important  offices  in  the 
State,  abided  by  his  resolution. 

He  had  undoubtedly  long  entertained  the  noble  design  of  restor- 
ing, or  rather  founding,  the  public  library  at  Oxford,  for  he  had 
scarcely  found  himself  at  home  when  he  began  to  collect  books  for 
it  with  such  zeal  and  avidity  that,  even  before  the  end  of  that  year, 
he  had  amassed  a  great  treasure  of  general  literature,  and  had 
formally  communicated  his  intention  to  the  University.  Sensible, 
however,  that  the  life,  as  well  as  the  wealth,  of  any  individual  must 
fall  far  short  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  plan  he  had  laid,  he 
spared  no  pains  in  invoking  the  aid  of  the  rich  and  the  learned, 
and  obtained  vast  contributions  in  money  as  well  as  in  books. 
Many  amusing  instances  of  his  anxieties,  his  doubts,  his  disap- 
pointments, and  even  his  jealousies,  with  regard  to  these  benefac- 
tions, maybe  found  in  Reliquias  Bodleianee,  in  a  long  series  of  his 
letters  to  Dr.  William  James,  who  was  his  chief  agent  in  the  col- 
lection, and  the  first  person  who  had  the  office  of  keeper  of  the 
library  after  its  final  establishment.  We  meet  in  one  of  them  with 
a  curious  proof  of  blameable  vanity.  Bodley  was  solicitous  to 
conceal  the  assistance  which  he  received  from  others,  and  thus 
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betrays  that  disposition  which  he  aukwardly  labours  to  dissemble 
— "  I  am  utterly  against  it  that  there  should  be  any  mention  of 
their  names  and  gifts  that  are  the  chiefest  contributors  to  the 
library,  for  that  few  in  that  case  would  be  willingly  omitted,  and 
the  gift  of  the  greatest  is  hardly  worth  publishing  as  a  matter  of 
much  moment :  besides  that  the  number  increaseth  continually ; 
and,  as  I  am  persuaded,  when  those  that  are  to  come  after  shall 
see  no  likelyhood  of  occasion  to  be  honoured,  as  the  former,  by 
some  public  monument,  it  may  slacken  their  devotion.  And,  as 
for  myself,  I  am  wholly  uncertain  how  far  I  shall  proceed  in  my 
expence  about  that  work,  having  hitherto  made  no  determinate 
design,  but  purposing  to  do  as  my  ability  shall  afford,  which  may 
increase  or  diminish,  and  as  God  shall  spare  my  life,  although  unto 
myself  I  do  resolve  in  a  general  project  to  do  more  than  I  am 
willing  to  publish  to  the  world.  It  may  suffice,  in  my  conceit,  if 
the  party  employed  in  the  answer  to  Weston  shall  but  signify,  in 
general,  to  what  forwardness  that  work  of  so  great  a  public  benefit 
is  already  brought  by  my  means,  in  special,  and  then  by  the  aid  of 
such  of  my  honourable  friends,  and  others,  as  in  affection  to  me, 
and  for  the  advancement  of  learning,  have  been  moved  to  set  their 
helping  hand  to  it ;  so  as  in  time  it  is  like,  and  perhaps  very 
shortly,  to  be  a  most  admirable  ornament  as  well  of  the  State  as 
of  the  University ;  to  the  effecting  whereof  though  so  many  men 
concur,  yet  the  plotting  and  ordering  of  all  things,  and  the  bulk 
of  all  the  burthen,  for  matter  of  cost,  and  otherwise,  both  hath  and 
will  be  mine  ;  wherein,  as  I  will  not  assume  the  deserts  to  myself 
of  other  men's  bounties,  so  I  would  not  that  mine  own,  in  a  public 
memorial,  should  be  lessened." 

Even  before  the  end  of  the  year  1599  the  Bodleian  Library  had 
become,  with  the  exception  of  the  Vatican,  perhaps  the  first  public 
collection  in  Europe,  and  very  soon  after  stood  wholly  unrivalled. 
James  I.,  who  really  loved  literature,  gave  a  warrant  under  the 
Privy-seal  to  the  founder  for  such  books  as  he  might  choose  to 
take  from  any  of  the  Royal  libraries,  and  the  fashion  set  by  the 
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Monarch  was  eagerly  followed  by  his  courtiers.  The  simple  line 
of  building  which  had  formerly  contained  Duke  Humphrey's 
Library,  and  which  had  already  been  repaired  by  Bodley,  having 
been  long  insufficient  to  admit  even  a  fourth  part  of  his  collec- 
tion, he  proposed  to  the  University  to  convert  it,  at  his  own 
charge,  into  that  noble  quadrangle  in  which  it  now  remains.  The 
first  stone  of  the  new  building  was  laid,  with  great  formalities,  on 
the  nineteenth  of  July,  1610,  but  the  founder  did  not  live  to  see 
it  completed.  He  had  not  neglected  however  to  provide  for  it  by 
his  will,  by  which  also  he  settled  two  hundred  pounds  annually  on 
the  library  for  ever,  having  previously  composed,  with  great  care 
and  judgement,  a  large  body  of  statutes  for  its  government,  the 
original  of  which,  in  his  own  hand  writing,  is  preserved  there,  and 
has  been  long  published,  annexed  to  the  Statutes  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  otherwise. 

Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  for  he  had  been  knighted  by  King  James 
the  First,  on  that  Prince's  accession,  died,  without  issue,  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  January,  1612,  and  lies  buried  at  the  head  of  the 
choir  of  Merton  College  Chapel,  under  a  superb  monument 
executed  in  the  best  taste  of  the  time. 
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GEORGE   GORDON, 

SECOND  MARQUIS  OF  HUNTLY. 

1  HIS  nobleman  was  one  of  the  many  exalted  persons  whom  a 
firm  and  honest  attachment  to  the  established  government  of  their 
country  had  drawn  from  a  splendid  privacy  to  serve  Charles  the 
first  in  the  field.  He  appears  to  have  taken  no  concern  in  the 
political  affairs  of  the  time,  nor  to  have  possessed  more  than  an 
ordinary  share  of  the  royal  confidence  or  affection.  The  earlier 
part  of  his  life  had  passed  little  distinguished  from  those  of  others 
of  his  eminent  rank,  and  the  latter  affords  few  circumstances  of 
rare  occurrence  in  the  history  of  a  military  leader,  a  character  in 
which  perfect  fidelity  to  the  cause  which  he  serves,  and  untar- 
nished honour  in  his  conduct  in  that,  and  in  all  others,  are  neces- 
sarily supposed. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  George,  sixth  Earl  of  Huntly,  whom 
James  the  sixth  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Marquis  in  1599,  by 
Henrietta,  eldest  daughter  of  Esme  Stuart,  Duke  of  Lenox.  In 
his  youth,  but  after  his  marriage,  he  had  entered  into  the  service 
of  Louis  the  thirteenth  of  France,  in  whose  army  he  commanded, 
in  1624,  a  company,  which  I  find  designated  the  Scottish  gens 
d'armes,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  in  great  measure  formed 
by  himself,  since  we  are  told  that  he  carried  with  him  from  his 
own  country  "  a  party  of  gallant  young  gentlemen,  well  appointed." 
He  remained  long  in  France,  and,  during  his  stay  there,  was 
created  Viscount  of  Aboyne,  with  remainder,  after  his  death,  or 
succession  to  his  father's  titles,  to  his  second  son ;  nor  did  he 
return  to  Scotland  till  the  autumn  of  1636,  shortly  after  the  death 
of  his  father.  The  unhappy  contest  on  ecclesiastical  questions 
which  soon  after  produced  the  Scottish  covenant  and  rebellion 
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had  then  risen  to  a  formidable  height,  and  the  Marquis,  on  his 
arrival,  instantly  ranged  himself  with  the  defenders  of  the  esta- 
blished church.  At  length,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1639,  the 
covenanters  appeared  in  arms,  under  the  command  of  David 
Lesley,  whom  they  had  elected  their  General,  and  Huntly  flew  to 
Aberdeen,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  citizens,  who 
were  already  in  array  to  oppose  them.  The  great  and  excellent 
Earl  of  Montrose,  who  in  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  had 
attached  himself  to  the  malcontent  party,  was  now  dispatched  by 
Lesley  to  raise  troops  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  to  attack 
the  Marquis,  who,  on  the  appearance  of  Montrose's  superior  force, 
proposed  to  surrender  the  town,  under  articles  of  capitulation 
which  were  accepted.  These,  however,  from  motives  now 
unknown,  he  revoked  the  next  day ;  surrendered  at  discretion ; 
and  was  led  to  Edinburgh,  together  with  his  heir,  the  Lord 
Gordon,  and  imprisoned  in  the  castle ;  having  suffered  the  morti- 
fication before  his  departure  of  seeing  his  second  son,  the  Lord 
Aboyne,  subscribe  to  the  covenant. 

The  term  of  their  imprisonment,  which  appears  to  have  been 
intended  rather  as  a  proof  of  the  power  and  resolution  of  the 
rebels  than  as  a  caution  or  punishment,  little  exceeded  two 
months,  and  the  Marquis  on  being  released  retired  into  the 
country,  where  he  remained,  apparently  unconcerned  in  public 
affairs,  till  the  commencement  of  the  year  1644,  when,  having 
received  a  commission  from  the  King  constituting  him  his 
Majesty's  Lieutenant  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  he  raised  his  vassals 
and  tenants,  and  suddenly  appeared  again  in  arms.  This  demon- 
stration seems  to  have  excited  much  anxiety  in  the  covenanters. 
A  convention  of  the  disaffected  estates  was  called  at  Edinburgh, 
and  the  Marquis  of  Argyll  was  directed  to  raise  three  regiments 
with  all  practicable  speed,  and  to  attack  Huntly,  against  whom, 
and  several  of  his  adherents,  the  assembly  issued  a  sentence  of 
excommunication.  Argyll  performed  his  task  with  a  spirit  and 
expedition  which  enabled  him  to  appear,  even  unexpectedly,  with 
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a  superior  force  in  the  sight  of  the  little  army  of  Huntly,  who 
immediately  disbanded  his  men,  and  retired.,  "  privately/'  as  my 
authority  expresses  it,  to  Strathnaver,  where  he  remained  for  some 
time  with  the  Lord  Reay.  Huntly's  conduct  on  this  occasion 
did  not  escape  without  blame.  One  of  his  clan,  the  Laird  of 
Haddo,  an  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Aberdeen,  and  a  chief  perhaps 
more  fierce  than  prudent,  insisted  that  Argyll's  attack  ought  to 
have  been  withstood;  threw  himself  into  his  castle,  with  such 
soldiers  as  he  could  keep  together ;  and  defended  it  with  great 
bravery,  till  he  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  by  his  own 
treacherous  garrison. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Lord  Gordon  had  exerted  himself  with 

even  more  than  the  usual  ardour  and  generosity  of  his  years.     He 

had  attached  himself  to  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  who,  having 

quitted  a  party,  the  wickedness  of  whose  designs  had  filled  him 

with  horror,  was  now  firmly  rivetted  to  the  royal  cause.     He 

joined  Montrose,  in  February,  1645,  with  many  adherents,  at  the 

commencement  of  a  series  of  victories  gained  by  that  nobleman 

over  the  covenanters,  and,  as  well  by  his  amiable  manners  and 

excellent  talents  as  by  his  signal  bravery,  had  acquired  Montrose's 

perfect  esteem,  when,  on  the  second  of  the  following  July,  he  fell, 

fighting  by  the  side  of  his  illustrious  patron,  in  the  battle  of 

Alford.    Between    that    great    commander,  however^  and    the 

Marquis  of  Huntly  little  cordiality  seems  to  have  subsisted.     In 

the  autumn  of  that  year  we  find  Huntly  availing  himself  of  the 

commission  which,  as  has  been  stated,  he  had  received  from  the 

King  in  1644  to  thwart  the  measures  and  weaken  the  authority 

of  Montrose,  who,  after  long  and  fruitless  endeavours  to  obtain 

his  aid,  was  necessitated  to  leave  him  in  inactivity,  and  to  depend 

on  his  own  resources.    The  conduct  of  Huntly  on  these  occasions, 

however  otherwise  blameable,  was  in  no  degree  tinctured  by 

disloyalty ;  for,  it  was  immediately  after  this  period  that  Charles, 

having  fatally  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  covenanters,  was 

compelled  by  them  to  command  his  faithful  servants  in  Scotland 
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to  lay  down  their  arms,  an  order  which  the  Marquis  refused  to 
obey  while  the  King  was  in  the  power  of  his  rebellious  subjects. 
Such  indeed  was  the  opinion  held  of  his  fidelity  by  the  English 
Parliament  that  in  the  propositions  which  were  in  the  following 
year  offered  to  his  Majesty  by  commissioners  from  that  assembly 
Huntly's  name  was  inserted  among  those  whom  he  was  required 
specially  to  except  from  pardon,  and  this  was  one  of  the  articles 
which  Charles  positively  rejected. 

It  is  too  well  known  that  in  the  succeeding  January  the  Scottish 
puritans  sold  their  King,  who  had  so  lately  put  himself  under 
their  protection,  for  a  sum  of  money  to  his  English  rebels.  So 
monstrous  a  stroke  paralysed,  as  might  reasonably  be  expected, 
the  efforts  of  his  yet  faithful  friends.  Among  these,  Huntly  and 
his  band  were  driven  into  the  Highlands,  and  the  Marquis,  with 
a  few  of  his  relations,  having  retired  to  the  northernmost  part  of 
that  country,  wrote  to  Lesley  to  request  him  to  intercede  for 
permission  that  they  might  remove  themselves  out  of  the  kingdom. 
This  boon  was  refused ;  his  castles  were  plundered,  and  afterwards 
garrisoned  by  the  rebels ;  and,  having  wandered  for  six  months 
in  a  country  the  natural  desolation  of  which  had  been  heightened 
by  the  ravages  of  war,  he  was  seized  in  Strathnaver,  where  he  had 
for  some  weeks  concealed  himself,  and  led  a  prisoner  to  Edinburgh. 
Here  the  Committee  of  the  Estates,  as  it  was  called,  was  then 
sitting,  and  the  question  was  proposed  without  delay,  whether  he 
should  be  immediately  put  to  death,  or  respited  till  the  meeting 
of  Parliament  ?  The  Marquis  of  Argyll,  being  his  brother-in- 
law,  had  the  decency  to  withdraw  before  the  division,  in  which  it 
was  determined  by  a  single  voice  that  his  life  should  be  spared  for 
the  time.  He  remained  a  close  prisoner  from  the  month  of 
December,  1647,  till  the  sixteenth  of  March,  1649,  when  he  was 
brought  to  a  trial,  and  condemned  to  suffer  death,  and  on  the 
twenty-second  of  that  month  was  beheaded  at  the  market  cross  of 
Edinburgh. 

This  nobleman  married  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Archibald 
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Campbell,  seventh  Earl  of  Argyll,  by  whom  he  had  five  sons,  and 
as  many  daughters.  George,  his  eldest  son,  fell,  as  has  been 
already  said,  in  the  field  of  battle ;  the  second,  James,  Viscount  of 
Aboyne,  died  unmarried  not  long  before  his  father;  Lewis,  the 
third  son,  succeeded  to  the  titles  of  Marquis  of  Huntly,  &c. ; 
Charles,  the  fourth,  was  created  Earl  of  Aboyne  in  1660 ;  and 
Henry  passed  his  life  in  the  military  service  of  the  King  of 
Poland.  Of  the  daughters,  Anne  was  married  to  James  Drum- 
mond,  third  Earl  of  Perth ;  Henrietta,  first  to  George,  Lord  Seton, 
and,  secondly,  to  John  Stewart,  second  Earl  of  Traquair ;  Jane, 
to  Thomas  Hamilton,  second  Earl  of  Haddington :  Mary,  was 
wife  of  Alexander  Irvine,  of  Drum ;  and  Catherine,  of  Count 
Morstain,  High  Treasurer  of  Poland. 
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JAMES,  FIRST  DUKE  OF  HAMILTON. 

1  HIS  nobleman,  whose  invariable  fidelity,  and  untimely  sacrifice 
atoned  in  some  measure  for  the  detestable  treachery  of  a  wretched 
few  of  his  countrymen  toward  his  royal  master,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  James,  second  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  by  Anne,  daughter 
of  James  Conyngham,  seventh  Earl  of  Glencairn.  He  was  born 
in  the  year  1606,  and  brought  at  an  early  age  to  England,  where 
he  completed  his  education  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  was 
a  student  there,  and  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  when  he 
succeeded  to  the  titles  and  estates  of  his  family,  on  the  death  of 
his  father.  His  attachment  to  Charles  the  First,  who  was  but 
few  years  older  than  himself,  had  commenced  in  his  childhood. 
He  had  been  one  of  the  few  of  that  Prince's  chosen  companions, 
originally  perhaps  on  account  of  his  propinquity  in  blood,  but 
the  sweetness  and  pliancy  of  his  disposition  soon  furnished  a 
stronger  tie,  and  it  was  observed,  contrary  to  the  usual  event 
of  such  exaltations,  that  Charles  after  mounting  the  throne 
manifested  towards  him  an  increasing  affection.  He  went  however 
towards  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  that  reign  into  Scotland,  where 
the  magnificence  of  his  father  had  produced  heavy  incumbrances 
on  his  estate,  and  resisted  as  long  as  he  could  with  decency  the 
repeated  invitations  of  the  King,  who,  with  a  familiarity  which 
he  seldom  used  to  any,  constantly  corresponded  with  him  during 
his  absence.  At  length,  in  the  winter  of  1628,  Charles  sent  the 
Earl  of  Denbigh,  who  was  his  father-in-law,  expressly  to  hasten  his 
return  to  the  Court,  and  he  obeyed,  and  on  his  arrrival  was  sworn 
of  the  Privy  Council,  appointed  a  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber, 
and  soon  after  Master  of  the  Horse,  which  office  had  become 
vacant  by  the  murther  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
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He  became  presently  an  object  of  jealousy,  for  many  of  the 
courtiers  suspected  that  he  would  succeed  also  to  the  unbounded 
favour  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  that  nobleman  ;  and  it  arose 
perhaps  more  from  his  own  prudence  than  from  the  King's  choice, 
that  a  new  destination,  which  might  lessen  their  envy  by  removing 
him  from  their  sight,  was  soon  after  allotted  to  him.  The  heroic 
Gustavus  Adolphus  was  preparing  to  stem  the  torrent  of  the 
Emperor's  unjust  conquests  in  Germany,  and  Charles,  the  first 
desire  of  whose  heart  was  to  regain  the  Palatinate,  which  had 
been  wrested  from  his  sister's  husband,  was  anxious  to  lend  his 
best  aid  to  the  enterprise.  Gustavus  had  solicited  him  to  that 
end,  but  Charles,  for  some  reasons  of  state  now  unknown,  was 
desirous  that  the  levies  to  be  made  for  that  purpose  should  appear 
to  proceed  from  the  voluntary  inclination  of  his  subjects,  and 
Hamilton  agreed  to  procure  and  command  them  as  at  his  own 
charge,  while  the  King  of  Sweden,  on  his  part,  condescended  to 
sign  a  treaty  with  the  Marquis,  differing  nothing  in  its  language 
and  forms  from  the  accustomed  usage  on  such  occasions  between 
brother  Sovereigns.  This  negotiation  was  not  concluded  till  the 
spring  of  1631,  though  Hamilton  had  employed  several  preceding 
months  in  raising  troops,  chiefly  in  his  own  country.  In  the 
mean  time  a  private  quarrel  between  two  persons  whom  he  had 
employed  in  Holland  to  forward  the  purposes  of  his  plan,  Mackay, 
Lord  Reay,  and  David  Ramsay,  produced  against  him  an  accu- 
sation of  high  treason.  Reay,  in  malice  to  his  adversary  had 
informed  Lord  Ochiltree,  a  Scottish  nobleman  then  in  London, 
who  entertained  an  hereditary  hatred  to  Hamilton,  that  Ramsay 
had  assured  him  that  the  Marquis's  design  in  this  armament  was 
to  assert  his  title  to  the  crown  of  Scotland.  Ochiltree  gladly 
communicated  the  intelligence  to  the  Lord  Weston,  then  High 
Treasurer,  adding  an  insinuation  of  the  peril  to  which  the  King 
exposed  himself  by  permitting  Hamilton  to  sleep  in  his  room, 
which  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  was  the  Marquis's 
duty  as  a  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber;  Weston  presently 
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carried  the  news  to  the  King ;  and  the  Marquis,  on  returning  to 
London,  for  the  purpose  of  ceremoniously  taking  his  leave  of 
the  King,  had  from  his  Majesty  the  first  intimation  of  this 
slander,  accompanied  by  an  assurance  of  his  utter  disbelief  of  it. 
Charles,  with  that  cool  magnanimity  which  his  bitterest  enemies 
have  never  denied  to  his  character,  commanded  Hamilton  to  lie 
that  night  in  his  bedchamber,  and  the  affair  concluded  in  the 
award  of  a  sentence  of  perpetual  imprisonment  against  Lord 
Ochiltree,  and  in  that  appeal  to  single  combat  by  Reay  and 
Ramsay  which  has  been  largely  treated  of  in  a  late  admirable 
disquisition  on  the  obsolete  law  of  duel. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  July,  1631,  Hamilton,  lately  decorated  with 
the  order  of  the  Garter,  sailed,  with  about  forty  vessels,  and  six 
thousand  men,  and  on  the  twenty-ninth  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  Oder,  where  he  received  an  order  from  Gustavus  to 
march  into  Silesia.  The  Imperialists  were  panic  struck  on  his 
arrival,  and  the  Protestants  in  an  equal  measure  elated,  for  the 
reputation  of  Scottish  valour  stood  very  high  in  Germany,  and 
rumour  had  magnified  his  numbers  to  twenty  thousand,  but  a 
little  time  restored  to  the  spirits  of  each  party  their  former  tone : 
he  found  himself  in  a  country  completely  wasted  by  war,  and 
frightfully  infected  by  the  plague,  which  carried  off  one-third  of 
his  force  within  a  few  days  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Frankfort ; 
yet,  undaunted  by  these  calamities,  he  plunged  with  ardour  and 
activity  into  the  service  that  he  had  undertaken,  relieved  Crossen, 
and  took  Guben,  two  considerable  garrison  towns  on  the  Silesian 
frontier,  and  marched  from  thence  into  Lower  Saxony,  to  lay  an 
ineffectual  siege  to  Magdebourgh.  His  brave  Scots  were  now 
reduced  to  fifteen  hundred,  and,  with  the  German  and  Swedish 
troops  which  had  been  joined  to  them,  too  weak  to  undertake 
any  exploit  of  importance;  reinforcements  which  had  been 
promised  by  Gustavus  were  delayed  from  time  to  time,  and  in 
fact  never  arrived ;  and  he  discovered,  to  his  infinite  mortification, 
that  the  success  of  the  Palatinate  cause  was  regarded  by  that 
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Prince  with  indifference,  if  not  with  aversion.  He  now  attached 
his  force  to  the  main  army,  and  set  out  alone  to  seek  the  King  of 
Sweden,  by  whom  he  was  entertained  for  many  months  with  fair 
words  and  expectations,  till,  weary  and  ashamed  of  the  character 
of  a  mere  volunteer,  he  returned  to  England,  with  the  remnant 
of  his  little  army,  almost  at  the  precise  time  that  Gustavus  fell  at 
the  battle  of  Lutzen. 

Charles  received  him  with  all  the  kindness  to  which  he  had 
been  accustomed,  but  we  find  him  in  no  important  employment 
in  the  State  till  1638,  when  he  was  appointed  Lord  High 
Commissioner  for  the  affairs  of  the  Scottish  church,  an  office 
always  of  great  weight,  and  at  that  period  involved  in  peculiar 
difficulties.  It  was  the  year  which  gave  birth  to  the  detestable 
covenant,  and  to  the  concomitant  discord  on  points  of  ecclesias- 
tical discipline  which  soon  after  blazed  forth  into  open  rebellion. 
The  Marquis  arrived  in  Edinburgh  when  the  confusion  was  at  its 
height,  and  left  nothing  undone  that  wisdom,  humanity,  and 
patriotism,  could  devise  to  restore  order,  and  to  satisfy  sincere 
scruples  of  conscience.  At  length,  after  six  months  passed  in 
calm  persuasion,  and  reasonable  concessions,  on  his  part,  and  in 
subtle  intrigue,  and  sturdy  obstinacy,  on  that  of  the  covenanters, 
he  pronounced  the  dissolution  of  the  general  asssembly,  which, 
in  utter  contempt  of  his  authority,  continued  its  sittings,  and 
published  its  decrees ;  abolished  episcopacy ;  and  assumed, 
without  professing  it,  a  complete  independence  in  the  government 
of  the  Church.  Hamilton  now  issued  a  proclamation  declaring 
those  who  continued  to  sit  in  the  assembly  traitors,  and  returned 
to  England,  while  the  covenanters  threw  off  the  mask,  and 
proceeded  to  levy  troops,  and  Charles,  as  is  well  known,  went  in 
person  to  York  in  the  spring  of  1639,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  to 
endeavour  to  reduce  them  to  obedience. 

The  Marquis  remained  for  a  few  days  in  London,  to  superin- 
tend the  embarkation  of  troops,  with  which  he  landed  on  the  first 
of  May  in  Leith  Road.  Here  he  received  an  insidious  letter 
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signed  by  the  Earls  of  Rothes  and  Argyll,  and  other  noblemen  of 
the  covenant  party,  which,  together  with  his  answer,  have  fortu- 
nately been  preserved.  The  concluding  words  of  the  latter  may 
furnish  for  all  such  times  and  occasions,  a  salutary  lesson  to  the 
senseless  herd  on  whose  credulity  faction  always  builds  its 
strength — "  Whereas  you  desire  me,"  says  Hamilton,  "  to  be  a 
means  that  your  supplications  may  have  free  access  to  his 
Majesty's  ears,  it  is  a  work  of  no  difficulty,  for  his  Majesty  hath 
never  stopt  his  ears  to  the  supplications  of  any  of  his  subjects 
when  they  have  been  presented  to  him  in  that  humble  and  fitting 
way  which  became  dutiful  subjects  ;  nor  did  I  ever  refuse  any  all 
the  time  I  was  among  you,  or  conceal  any  part  of  them  from  his 
Majesty ;  so  that  your  allegation  of  not  being  heard  is  grounded 
upon  the  same  false  foundations  that  your  other  actions  are,  and 
serves  only  for  a  means  to  delude  the  simple  people,  that  by 
making  them  believe  what  you  have  a  mind  to  possess  them  with 
they  may  become  backers  of  your  unwarrantable  actions ;  which, 
as  it  is  generally  lamented  by  all  his  Majesty's  good  subjects,  so 
it  is  more  particularly  by  me,  who  have  had  the  honour  to  be 
employed  in  this  business  with  so  bad  success."  He  was  now 
every  hour  assailed  with  insolent  or  hypocritical  letters  and 
messages  from  the  chiefs  of  the  covenanters,  justifying  their  cause, 
and  magnifying  the  force  by  which  they  threatened  to  defend  it, 
but  always  concluding  with  offers  of  treaty.  He  had  remained 
for  nearly  a  month  on  board,  impatiently  expecting  orders  to 
march  against  the  rebels,  when  he  received  a  mortifying  com- 
mand from  the  King  not  to  disembark  without  his  Majesty's 
orders.  Charles,  confused,  by  jarring  counsels  ;  ill-provided  of 
money  to  bear  the  charges  even  of  the  shortest  campaign  ;  con- 
vinced by  his  own  observation  of  the  bitter  obstinacy  and  strength 
of  his  opponents  ;  and  utterly  hopeless  of  succour  from  England  ; 
already  repented  of  his  enterprise.  After  a  few  days  however 
had  passed,  encouraged  by  some  transient  ground  of  hope,  he 
recalled  the  prohibition.  "  All  these  things  considered,"  says  he, 
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in  a  letter  of  the  2d  of  June  from  his  camp  at  Berwick,  "  it  were 
a  shame  I  should  be  idle :  wherefore  now  I  set  you  loose,  to  do 
what  mischief  you  can  do  to  the  rebels  for  my  service  with  those 
men  you  have,  for  you  cannot  have  one  man  from  hence :"  yet 
this  resolution  was  no  sooner  made  than  revoked :  for  on  the 
fourth  of  the  same  month  the  Marquis  was  commanded  to  make 
the  best  arrangement  in  his  power  for  mere  defence,  and  to  repair 
without  delay  to  the  King,  on  his  arrival  at  whose  camp  he  found 
a  treaty  already  commenced.  It  was  concluded  on  the  eighteenth, 
and  conceded  to  the  Scots  almost  all  that  they  had  required,  and 
much  more  than  they  had  expected. 

Hamilton's  conduct  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland  at  this  momen- 
tous period  faithful  and  loyal  as  it  had  been,  incurred  much 
censure.  While  he  abhorred  the  rebellion  he  scarcely  disapproved 
of  the  professed  motives  of  its  leaders,  and  incurred  at  once  the 
hatred  of  the  covenanters  by  his  determined  resistance  to  their 
violence,  and  of  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  for  having  at  length 
advised  Charles  to  purchase  a  peace  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
hierarchy.  Conscious  of  this  unpopularity,  and  of  the  ill  effect 
to  be  expected  from  it  on  his  future  public  services  in  Scotland, 
he  steadily  resisted  the  King's  earnest  inclination  to  continue 
him  in  the  office  of  High  Commissioner,  which  indeed  by  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  had  now  sunk  nearly  into  an  empty  title,  and 
contented  himself  with  the  character  of  a  private  counsellor,  and 
his  master's  unimpaired  favour  and  confidence.  Charles,  however 
still  committed  his  affairs  in  that  country  to  his  charge,  and 
shewed  little  disposition  to  conceal  that  determination,  having 
placed  his  brother,  William  Hamilton,  then  also  created  Earl  of 
Lanerick,  (Lanark)  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  there.  Thus 
matters  stood  with  him  when,  in  August  1640,  the  Scottish  army 
invaded  England  ;  worsted  the  King's  forces  in  the  battle  of 
Newburn ;  and  compelled  Charles  in  the  end  of  the  following 
month  to  a  treaty  at  Ripon,  for  which  he  named  as  one  of  his 
three  commissioners  the  Marquis,  with  whom  the  enemy  posi- 
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tively  refused  to  negotiate.  Every  demand  made  by  the  cove- 
nanters was  soon  after  complied  with,  and  it  was  by  his  advice 
that  the  King  made  these  bitter  concessions. 

He  now  for  a  time  declined  in  his  master's  favour.  The  most 
industrious  efforts  had  been  made  to  prejudice  Charles  against 
him  by  insinuations,  if  not  of  direct  treachery,  at  least  of  sacri- 
ficing the  royal  interest  to  his  own.  Charles  however,  among 
whose  many  virtues  a  constancy  in  friendship  was  peculiarly 
conspicuous,  was  soon  reconciled  to  him.  A  most  memorable 
letter  from  the  unhappy  monarch  on  that  occasion,  dispatched  to 
him  by  his  brother  Lanerick,  which,  though  it  has  long  been  in 
print,  is  little  known,  highly  deserves  to  be  here  recalled  to 
observation. 

"  Hamilton, 

Though  the  trust  of  this  bearer  needs  not  a 
credential  letter,  yet  the  civility  of  a  friend  cannot  but  under  his 
hand,  as  well  as  by  word  of  mouth,  express  his  kindness,  and 
resentment  of  courtesies  which  of  late  have  been  such  that  you 
have  given  me  just  cause  to  give  you  better  thanks  than  I  will 
offer  at  in  words.  I  shall  not  neglect  the  lazy  use  of  so  trusty  a 
bearer  by  referring  to  him  not  only  the  estate  of  my  affairs  here, 
but  likewise  in  what  way  you  will  be  of  most  use  to  me ;  yet  I 
cannot  but  tell  you  I  have  set  up  my  rest  upon  the  justice  of  my 
cause,  being  resolved  that  no  extremity  or  misfortune  shall  make 
me  yield ;  for  I  will  either  be  a  glorious  King,  or  a  patient 
martyr ;  and,  as  yet,  not  being  the  first,  nor  at  this  present  appre- 
hending the  other,  I  think  it  now  no  unfit  time  to  express  this 
my  resolution  unto  you.  One  thing  more,  which,  but  for  the 
messenger,  were  too  much  to  trust  to  paper — the  failing  to  one 
friend  hath  indeed  gone  very  near  me ;  wherefore  I  am  resolved 
that  no  consideration  whatsoever  shall  ever  make  me  do  the  like. 
Upon  this  ground  I  am  certain  that  God  hath  either  so  totally 
forgiven  me  that  he  will  still  bless  this  good  cause  in  my  hands, 
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or  that  all  my  punishment  shall  be  in  this  world,  which  without 
performing  what  I  have  resolved  I  cannot  flatter  myself  will  end 
here.  This  accustomed  freedom  will  I  am  confident  add  cheerful- 
ness to  your  honest  resolutions,  seeing,  beside  generosity,  to 
which  I  pretend  a  little,  my  conscience  will  make  me  stick  to  my 
friends,  assuring  you  I  have  none  if  I  am  not 

Your  most  assured  constant  friend, 

CHARLES  R." 

Oxford, 
2d  Decemb.  1642. 

Within  very  few  weeks  after  the  date  of  this  letter  the  King's 
affection  for  him  was  declared  to  the  world  by  a  patent  creating 
him  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  this  grace  seems  to  have  highly 
aggravated  the  malice  of  his  numerous  enemies.  He  had  remained 
in  Scotland  for  more  than  two  years  without  any  ostensible 
public  character,  combating  or  soothing  the  fury  of  parties  by 
promoting  coalitions,  sowing  jealousies,  threatening  vengeance  to 
some,  and  offering  rewards  to  others,  while  at  home  loyalists  and 
rebels,  episcopalians  and  covenanters,  joined  in  endeavouring  to 
ruin  him  in  the  King's  opinion.  Charles,  thus  perpetually 
besieged,  perhaps  began  to  doubt  his  fidelity,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose,  who  had  lately  quitted  the  popular  party  of  his  country, 
and  attached  himself  to  the  royal  cause,  and  whose  candour,  zeal, 
and  courage,  had  rendered  him  an  universal  favourite,  was  his 
bitter  foe.  The  representations  of  Montrose  at  length  turned  the 
scale  against  him.  He  had  remonstrated  with  the  King  on  the 
aspersions  which  had  been  cast  on  his  conduct,  and  was  consoled 
by  the  following  letter,  dated  at  Oxford,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of 
September,  1643. 

"  Hamilton, 

Having  much  to  say,  and  little  time  to  write, 
I  have  commanded  this  trusty  bearer  to  supply  the  shortness  of 
this  letter,  which,  though  it  be  chiefly  to  give  trust  to  what  he 
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shall  say  to  you  in  my  name,  yet  I  cannot  but  assure  you  by 
my  own  hand  that  no  ill  offices  have  had  the  power  to  lessen 
my  confidence  in  you,  or  my  estimation  of  you,  for  you  shall 
find  me 

Your  most  assured,  real,  constant,  friend, 

CHARLES  R. 

Emboldened  by  these  kind  expressions,  and  every  day  more 
clearly  informed  of  the  activity  of  his  adversaries,  he  now 
determined  to  justify  himself  personally  to  the  King,  and  on  the 
sixteenth  of  December  arrived  at  Oxford ;  but  they  had  employed 
the  short  interval  so  successfully  that  he  was  arrested,  together 
with  his  brother  Lanerick,  on  entering  the  town.  The  matters 
charged  against  him,  couched  in  eight  articles  of  great  length, 
were  delivered  to  him,  and  if  we  are  to  give  them  credit  the 
whole  of  his  long  administration  of  the  affairs  of  Scotland  was 
a  continued  tissue  of  disloyalty  and  selfishness.  He  answered 
them  however  severally  with  great  clearness  and  plausibility,  and 
besought  for  a  speedy  trial,  but  his  accusers  replied  that  till  the 
public  commotions  should  be  quieted  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  them  to  procure  the  attendance  of  their  witnesses.  His 
complaints  of  this  injustice  were  disregarded,  and  he  was  sent,  a 
close  prisoner,  to  Pendennis  Castle,  in  Cornwall,  with  Lanerick, 
who  soon  after  availed  himself  of  a  less  rigorous  confinement  to 
make  his  escape  ;  and  the  Duke's  place  of  captivity  was  changed 
within  a  few  months  to  St.  Michael's  Mount,  in  the  same  county, 
where  he  remained  till  the  latter  end  of  April,  1646,  when  he  was 
liberated  by  the  surrender  of  that  fortress  to  the  rebels.  He  is 
said  now  to  have  determined  to  retire  from  public  affairs,  but 
that  the  unhappy  resolution  taken  just  at  that  time  by  Charles  to 
throw  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots  drew  him  again  into 
action.  He  waited,  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  in  the  succeeding 
July,  on  the  King,  who  not  only  received  him  with  kindness, 
but  apologised  to  him  for  having  given  the  order  for  his 
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imprisonment,  saying  that  "  it  was  extorted  from  him  much 
against  his  heart,  and  that  he  had  stood  out  against  all  the 
importunities  of  the  Duke's  enemies  till  the  very  morning  he 
came  to  Oxford,  on  which  most  of  the  whole  Court  came  about 
him,  and  said  they  would  all  desert  him  if  he  yielded  not  to 
their  desires."  The  nineteen  bitter  propositions  by  which  the 
English  Parliament,  in  concert  with  the  Scottish  commissioners, 
sought  to  destroy  the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  and  to  strip 
the  crown  of  most  of  its  authority  were  now  delivered  to  the 
King ;  Hamilton  pressed  him  with  earnestness  to  accede  to  them, 
and,  on  his  steady  refusal,  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  quit  the 
little  shadow  of  a  Court  which  still  surrounded  him.  The  Duke 
departed  with  a  degree  of  disgust  which  however  did  not  prevent 
him  from  exerting  his  vain  endeavours  in  the  country  against  the 
fury  of  the  rebellion  by  various  devices  on  which  he  constantly 
corresponded  with  Charles,  whose  friendship  for  him  seemed 
unalterable,  and  he  was  so  engaged  when  that  miserable  Prince 
was  sold  by  his  countrymen  to  the  English,  and  led  into 
captivity. 

Scotland  now  vainly  employed  to  retrieve  its  disgrace  the 
means  which  had  they  been  lately  exerted  in  defence  of  the  King 
would  have  redounded  to  its  lasting  honour.  An  army  was 
raised  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  Charles,  and  replacing  him  on 
his  throne,  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  was  appointed  Commander 
in  Chief.  In  spite  of  vehement  opposition  from  the  fanatic  clergy, 
extensive  levies  were  made,  and  the  troops,  ten  thousand  infantry, 
and  four  thousand  horse,  ill  provided,  ill  accoutred,  and  without 
artillery,  marched  into  England  in  July,  1648.  The  rebel  force 
in  the  north  retreated  before  them,  and,  having  on  their  way  into 
Lancashire  reduced  Appleby  Castle,  they  proceeded  to  Kendal, 
where  they  were  joined  by  the  Scottish  regiments  which  had  for 
some  time  served  in  Ireland,  and  had  now  left  that  country  to 
attach  themselves  to  the  Royal  cause.  Almost  destitute  of 
intelligence,  they  reached  Preston  before  they  discovered  that 
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the  troops  under  Lambert,  which  they  had  expected  to  meet, 
had  been  lately  joined  by  a  force  yet  superior,  commanded  by 
Cromwell,  whose  very  name  was  now  a  host.  The  rebel  army 
was  so  near  that  Hamilton  had  no  choice  but  to  engage,  and  the 
result  of  a  short  action  left  him  no  chance  of  avoiding  ruin  but 
in  a  hasty  retreat  towards  Scotland.  He  marched  precipitately 
into  Staffordshire,  and  reached  Utoxeter,  where  the  misery  and 
confusion  of  the  remnant  of  his  troops  having  been  completed 
by  a  mutiny  among  them,  he  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering 
to  the  Governor  of  Stafford,  and  the  militia  of  the  county,  when 
he  was  spared  that  ignominy  by  the  appearance  of  Lambert,  with 
whom,  in  the  last  week  of  August,  1648,  he  signed  articles  of 
capitulation,  one  of  which  expressly  provided  for  the  security  of 
the  lives  of  himself  and  those  who  were  captured  with  him.  He 
was  now  conducted  to  Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  in  Leicestershire, 
where  he  remained  a  close  prisoner  in  the  Castle  till  the  beginning 
of  December,  when  he  was  removed  to  Windsor,  where  he  had 
the  melancholy  gratification  of  seeing  once  more  his  unfortunate 
Prince.  On  the  twenty-first  of  the  month  the  King  was  led 
through  that  town  to  the  place  of  his  approaching  sacrifice,  and 
Hamilton  obtained  leave  to  speak  to  him  for  a  moment.  It  was 
a  pathetic  moment.  The  Duke  knelt  on  the  road  as  the  royal 
victim  passed,  and,  kissing  his  hand,  exclaimed,  "  my  dear 
master !"  Charles  embraced  him  with  tenderness,  and  said 
"  I  have  indeed  been  so  to  you."  They  were  then  hastily 
separated. 

During  his  confinement  at  Windsor  Cromwell  repeatedly 
visited  him,  in  the  vain  hope  of  tempting  him  to  discover  the 
persons  in  England  with  whom  he  had  concerted  his  late 
ill-fated  enterprise,  and  in  their  conversations  let  fall  some 
expressions,  which,  together  with  the  diabolical  fury  that  marked 
the  proceeding  then  carrying  on  against  the  King,  left  him  no 
room  to  hope  either  for  justice  or  mercy.  He  resolved  therefore 
to  attempt  an  escape,  and,  having  planned  the  means  with  a  Mr. 
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Cole,  one  of  his  faithful  retainers,  and  bribed  his  keeper,  left  his 
prison  on  the  night  of  the  memorable  thirtieth  of  January,  and 
rode  towards  London,  where,  through  an  alteration  imprudently 
made  by  himself  as  to  the  appointed  place  of  meeting  with  Cole, 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  some  rebel  soldiers  in  Southwark,  and 
was  immediately  committed  to  strict  custody.  On  the  sixth  of 
the  following  month  he  was  brought  to  a  trial  before  the  same 
persons  who,  under  the  assumed  denomination  of  the  high  court 
of  justice,  had  a  few  days  before  decreed  the  murther  of  their 
King.  It  was  extended  to  eleven  days,  in  a  hypocritical  affectation 
of  solemn  and  candid  enquiry,  of  which  there  needs  no  better 
proof  than  the  determination  of  his  judges  that  the  engagement 
in  the  treaty  at  Utoxeter  for  the  safety  of  his  life  had  no  further 
meaning  than  that  he  should  be  protected  at  the  time  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  soldiery.  At  length  on  the  sixth  of  March  they 
pronounced  him  guilty,  and  sentenced  him  to  be  beheaded,  and 
on  the  ninth  he  suffered  in  New  Palace  Yard,  with  admirable 
patience  and  heroism,  in  company  with  the  Earl  of  Holland,  and 
the  gallant  Lord  Capel.  His  death  was  little  regretted,  for  he  had 
been  the  constant  object  of  envy  in  the  English  Court  and  State, 
and  of  doubt  and  jealousy  in  his  own  country.  The  true  nature 
of  his  public  services  was  correctly  known  only  by  the  King  and 
himself,  and  a  discovery  of  it  would  probably  have  exposed  him 
to  the  bitterest  hatred.  Flattering,  dividing,  balancing,  and 
betraying,  factions,  it  may  perhaps  be  no  injustice  to  his  memory 
to  consider  him  as  an  over  zealous  partizan,  who  not  unfrequently 
sacrificed  the  exactness  of  honour  and  truth  to  personal  affection, 
and  profound  loyalty.  That  such  a  character  should  have 
provoked  much  obloquy  might  fairly  be  expected,  but  that  a 
writer  so  wise,  so  well  informed,  and  so  candid,  as  Lord  Clarendon, 
should  have  so  repeatedly  and  severely  arraigned  it,  without 
adducing  a  single  fact  of  sinister  conduct  whereon  to  ground  his 
multifarious  censures,  is  altogether  astonishing. 
The  Duke  married  Mary,  daughter  of  William  Fielding,  first 
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Earl  of  Denbigh,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  Charles,  James, 
and  William,  all  of  whom  died  children  ;  and  three  daughters, 
of  whom  Mary,  the  eldest,  died  also  young.  The  second,  Anne, 
inherited,  under  a  special  intail,  the  title  of  Duchess  of  Hamilton, 
on  the  death  of  her  uncle,  mentioned  here  as  Earl  of  Lanerick, 
who  was  her  father's  immediate  successor :  she  married  William 
Douglas,  Earl  of  Selkirk,  eldest  son  of  William,  Marquis  of 
Douglas,  and  obtained  for  him,  soon  after  the  restoration,  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Hamilton.  The  youngest,  Susannah,  married 
John  Kennedy,  seventh  Earl  of  Cassilis. 
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JOHN  SELDEN. 

MR.  SELDEN  was  certainly  the  most  learned,  and  perhaps  the 
most  honest  Englishman  of  his  time.     He  was  actually  a  patriot, 
for  his  continued  efforts  to  serve  his  country,  however  frequently 
he  might  have  mistaken  the  means,  seem  never  for  a  moment  to 
have  incurred  even  a  suspicion  of  selfishness.     Wealth,  power, 
and  dignities,  had  been  laid  at  his  feet,  and  refused  by  him. 
Firm  in  his  occasional  resistance  to  that  royal  prerogative,  the 
limits  of  which  no  man  could  so  well  define  as  himself;  incapable 
of  private  resentment  for  public  causes ;  indifferent  to  popularity, 
and  despising  the  hypocritical  fanaticism  by  which  it  was  then 
the  fashion  to  court  it ;  he  stood  almost  alone,  a  perfect  example 
of  public  integrity.    His  patriotism  extended  to,  and  guided  even 
his  literary  studies.     The  final  object  of  all  his  works  was  to 
improve  the  history  of  the  religion,  the  laws,  the  government,  or 
the  liberties,  of  his  country.     In  the  prosecution  of  his  profound 
inquiries  hedisdained  conjecture, and  avoided  argument.  Devoted 
by  his  nature  to  the  love  of  truth,  he  could  not  rest  on  his  way 
till  he  had  arrived  at  facts  ;  and,  influenced  by  the  habit  of  his 
profession,  he  considered  those  only  as  facts  which  he  could  prove 
by  the  most  rigid  evidence.    To  qualify  himself  to  search  for  such 
proofs,  even  to  the  remotest  sources  of  intelligence,  he  had  added 
to  the  most  critical  skill  in  what  are  usually  called  the  learned 
languages,  an  intimate  knowledge  perhaps  of  all  others  which 
could  boast  a  written  alphabet.     Some  sparks  of  vanity  in  the 
composition  of  his  mind  would  have  placed  his  fame  far  beyond 
that  of  a  few  prodigies  of  learning  who  have  been  so  frequently 
celebrated ;  but  he  sought  not  for  notoriety,  and  did  not  affect 
either  to  be  absent,  or  slovenly,  or  morose,  or  melancholy.     It  is 
perhaps  therefore  that  he  may  be  seldom  recollected,  while  we 
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talk  with  much  interest  of  the  Florentine  Magliabechi,  and  of 
others  who  were  very  inferior  to  Selden. 

This   great   man  was   the  eldest  son  of  Thomas   Selden,  of 
Salvington,  a  small  village  on  the  Sussex  coast,  not  far  from 
Arundel,  who  seems  to  have  been  of  the  higher  order  of  yeomanry, 
and  who  had  probably  increased  his  means  by  having  married 
Margaret,  only  daughter  and  heir  of  Thomas  Baker,  of  Rusting- 
ton,  a  neighbouring  parish,  descended  from  an  ancient  knightly 
family  of  the   county.     Of  these  parents  he  was  born  on  the 
sixteenth  of  December,  1584.     He  was  sent,  very  young,  to  the 
free  school  of  Chichester,  and  from  thence,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
to  Hart  Hall,  in  Oxford,  where  he  astonished  every  one  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  he  mastered  all  the  usual  difficulties  of  acade- 
mical study.     His  family,  rather  perhaps  than  his  own  inclina- 
tion, had  destined  him  for  the  profession   of  the  law,  and  he 
removed  therefore,  at  the  end  of  four  years,  to  Clifford's  Inn,  and 
in  May,  1604,  was  admitted  of  the  Inner  Temple.     Here  he  soon 
practised  extensively  as  a  chamber  counsel,  but  we  scarcely  hear 
of  him  at  the  bar,  and  his  absence  from  it  has  been  attributed  to 
his  consciousness  of  some   deficiency  of  requisite  talents,  but 
surely  this  is  very  extravagantly  conjectured  of  one  who  became 
soon  after  a  frequent  speaker  in  parliament.     May  it  not   be 
ascribed  with  much  more  probability  to  the  aversion  which  might 
reasonably  be  expected  in  such  a  man  to  the  sophisms  and  misre- 
presentations by  which  an  advocate  is  unhappily  so  frequently 
bound  to  sacrifice  truth  and  justice  to  the  interests  of  his  client? 
In  the  intervals  which  could  be  spared  from  the  exercise  of  his 
profession,  he  employed  himself  incessantly  in  searching  into  the 
origin  and  history  of  all  laws,  in  all  their  branches ;  and,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  completed  a  treatise  in  Latin  on  the  civil 
government  of  Britain,  before  the  coming  of  the  Normans.    This 
work,  notwithstanding  many  errors  and  omissions,  was  esteemed 
a  wonderful  performance  for  so  young  a  student,  and  the  appro- 
bation with  which  it  was  received  encouraged  him  to  pursue  the 
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subject,  and  to  enlarge  on  some  detached  parts  of  it,  in  several 
tracts,  published  mostly  in  the  year  1610,  under  the  titles  of 
"  Jani  Anglorum  facies  altera ;"  "  England's  Epinomis ;"  and  an 
Essay  on  single  Combat.  Nor  was  his  pen  then  solely  confined 
to  antiquities  of  law,  for  in  1612  he  printed  "  Notes  and  Illus- 
trations on  the  first  eighteen  Songs  of  Drayton's  Polyolbion," 
a  poem  for  its  historical  and  other  learning  worthy  of  such  a 
commentator. 

His  acquaintance  was  now  sought  by  the  most  eminent  literary 
men  of  his  time.  Archbishop  Usher  knew  him  so  early  as  1609, 
and  they  contracted  an  earnest  friendship  for  each  other,  which 
continued  unimpaired  during  Selden's  life.  Camden,  Spelman, 
and  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  became  his  familiar  companions.  Ben 
Jonson  lived  in  a  strict  intimacy  with  him,  and  Selden  caught 
from  the  learned  poet  rather  perhaps  an  inclination  than  a  taste 
for  English  as  well  as  Latin  verse,  for  the  few  compositions  left 
by  him  contain  nothing  very  remarkable :  though  Suckling, 
unwilling  to  lose  an  opportunity  of  shewing  respect  to  him,  has 
given  him  a  very  honourable  seat  in  the  "  Session  of  Poets." 
Perhaps  the  most  favourable  specimen  of  his  muse  is  to  be  found 
in  a  short  compliment  to  the  author,  prefixed  to  the  Pastorals  of 
William  Browne,  which  I  will  insert  for  the  sake  of  presenting 
this  "  great  dictator  of  learning  of  the  English  nation,"  as  he  is 
called  by  a  German  writer,  in  a  character  so  wide  of  the  course  ot 
his  usual  studies. 

So  much  a  stranger  my  severer  muse 

Is  not  to  love-strains,  or  a  shepherd's  reed, 

But  that  she  knows  some  rites  of  Phoebus'  dues,. 

Of  Pan,  of  Pallas,  and  her  sister's  meed. 

Read,  and  commend,  she  durst  these  tun'd  essays 

Of  him  that  loves  her :  she  hath  ever  found 

Her  studies  as  one  circle.     Next  she  prays 

His  readers  be  with  rose  and  myrtle  crown'd : 

No  willow  touch  them  !  as  his  bays  are  free 

From  wrong  of  bolts,  so  may  their  chaplets  be. 

J.  SELDEN,  Juris  (  . 
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In  1614  he  published  his  great  work  on  Titles  of  Honour, 
comprehending-,  without  the  smallest  omission,  the  history  of  all 
ranks  in  society  which  have  acquired  distinct  denominations, 
and  tracing  them  gradually  to  their  original  institutions  and 
functions.  The  vast  display  of  learning,  and  the  exquisite  correct- 
ness, which  distinguish  this  extraordinary  book,  spread  his  repu- 
tation throughout  the  whole  of  Europe :  but  he  was  even  then 
employed  in  a  work  of  higher  erudition — his  treatise  on  the 
Deities  of  the  ancient  Syrians,  intended  as  a  commentary  on  all 
the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  relating  to  the  idols  of  the 
heathens,  and  discussing  therefore  not  only  the  Syrian,  but  the 
Arabian,  Egyptian,  Persian,  African,  and  European  idolatry.  It 
appeared  in  1617;  and  in  the  following  year  he  published  his 
"  History  of  Tythes,"  in  which,  without  arguing  against  the  divine 
right  by  which  the  Church  assumes  to  hold  them,  he  cited  nume- 
rous authorities  of  much  weight  which  tended  to  invalidate  it. 
The  clergy,  with  good  reason,  were  greatly  alarmed,  and  the 
King  not  less  offended.  James,  however,  consented  to  hear  his 
apology  personally,  and  he  was  introduced  for  that  purpose  by 
Ben  Jonson,  as  is  said,  and  received  more  mildly  than  he  had 
expected.  The  King  pointed  out  some  objectionable  passages, 
particularly  one,  from  which  it  might  have  been  inferred  that  the 
twenty-fifth  of  December  was  not  the  true  birth-day  of  our 
Saviour,  and  desired  Selden  to  sanction  the  received  opinion  on 
that  subject  by  a  small  treatise ;  which,  finding  nothing  in  the 
concession  against  his  conscience,  he  promised  to  write,  and 
presented  it  accordingly  to  James  on  Christmas  day,  which  fell 
shortly  after.  The  storm  seemed  thus  to  have  blown  over ;  but, 
within  a  very  few  weeks,  he  was  cited  before  the  High  Commis- 
sion Court,  which,  having  exacted  from  him  a  submission,  though 
in  no  very  humiliating  terms,  prohibited  the  sale  of  his  book  ; 
the  King,  at  the  same  time,  forbidding  him,  under  pain  of  impri- 
sonment, to  reply  to  any  of  the  animadversions  which  might  be 
written  on  it. 
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He  was  now  to  take  a  part  in  that  mighty  political  scene  which 
was  then  opening.  In  1621,  James,  having  most  imprudently 
asserted  in  a  speech  to  the  Parliament  that  the  privileges  of  both 
Houses  were  originally  grants  from  the  Crown,  the  Lords  did  Mr. 
Selden  the  honour  to  refer  that  great  question  to  his  opinion,  in 
delivering  which  he  wholly  denied  the  position  ;  at  the  same  time 
honestly  defending  the  fair  prerogative,  with  more  warmth  than 
they  either  expected  or  desired.  He  was  consulted  on  the  same 
occasion,  though  with  less  form,  by  the  Commons ;  and  the 
famous  protest  made  by  them,  immediately  before  the  dissolution 
of  that  Parliament,  was  attributed  not  only  to  his  advice,  but  to 
his  pen.  For  these  facts  he  was  imprisoned,  by  an  order  of  the 
Council,  of  the  sixteenth  of  June,  which  directed  that  "no  person 
should  be  suffered  to  speak  with  him ;  nor  should  word,  message, 
or  writing,  be  received  by  him ;  and  that  a  gentleman  of  trust 
should  be  appointed  to  remain  with  him,"  &c.  He  immediately 
addressed  to  Sir  George  Calvert,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
the  following  letter,  which,  were  it  only  for  the  cool  firmness 
which  it  exhibits,  certainly  deserves  a  place  in  this  memoir. 

Most  honored  Sr, 

THIS  most  unlookt  for  imprisonm*  wch  I  now  suffer,  (but 
why,  on  my  soule,  I  cannot  guesse)  falls  in  a  time  when  I  have 
divers  businesses  of  private  mens'  in  my  hands,  and  under  my 
direction.  The  warrant  of  my  commitm*  is  somwhat  strict.  My 
humble  suite  to  yor  Honor  is  that,  through  yor  favor,  I  may  have 
granted  to  me  so  much  libertie  here  as  that  I  may  have  speech  wth 
my  friends  upon  such  kinde  of  business,  openly,  and  in  the  hear- 
ing of  those  gentlemen  who  are  trusted  wth  me :  and  I  professe  it, 
on  the  hope  of  my  salvation,  that  there  is  not  a  seacret  that  hath, 
or  can  possibly  have,  any  reference  to  the  publique  touching  wch 
I  desire  either  to  heare  or  tell  any  thing,  from  or  to  any  p~son 
living,  so  cleare  is  my  brest,  and  I  beseech  yor  Honor  let  me  be 
dispatched  in  the  making  it  appeare.  Soe  I  humblie  beseech  you 
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alsoe  that  my  papers,  wch  are  the  labors  of  many  houres,  and  a 
greate  part  of  the  furniture  of  my  studie  in  my  p~fession,  among 
which  there  is  nothing  that  was  written  for  seacret,  may  be  safe. 
Let  me  obtain  these  suites  now;  and,  my  lib~tie  once  had,  wcb  I 
knowe  I  nevr  deserved  to  loose,  I  shall  expresse  me  ever  humblie 
at  yor  Honor's  service. 

Jo.  SELDEN. 

Notwithstanding  this  apparent  rigour  he  was  liberated  at  the 
end  of  five  weeks,  at  the  intercession  of  the  Lord  Keeper  Williams, 
a  letter  from  whom  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  to  that  effect,  is 
extant.  During  his  confinement  he  prepared  for  the  press  the 
historical  work  of  Eadmer,  a  monk  of  Canterbury,  and  enriched 
it  by  numerous  notes ;  and  in  the  dedication  of  it  to  Williams, 
thanks  that  Prelate  for  having  procured  his  release. 

In  1623  he  was  returned  a  Burgess  for  the  town  of  Lancaster, 
and  in  the  Parliaments  which  were  called  in  the  first  and  second 
years  of  Charles  the  first  was  elected  for  Great  Bedwin,  in  Wilt- 
shire. He  had  confined  himself  for  four  years  chiefly  to  his 
literary  labours,  but  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign  engaged  again 
with  great  warmth  in  politics.  He  was  chosen  of  the  committee 
for  forming  articles  of  impeachment  against  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham,, and  appointed  one  of  the  managers  at  his  proposed  trial. 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  in  which  those  matters 
were  agitated,  he  appeared  among  the  firm  opposers  of  the  loan 
which  Charles  had  unhappily  been  advised  to  levy  on  the  autho- 
rity of  his  prerogative,  and  pleaded  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
for  Hampden,  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  submit  to 
it.  In  the  House  of  Commons  he  was  a  speaker  on  the  popular 
side  on  all  the  great  questions  of  that  eventful  period,  and  his 
speeches  were  regarded  as  the  dictates  of  an  oracle.  He  became 
so  formidable  to  the  government,  that  it  was  resolved  to  prevent 
his  attendance  in  Parliament  by  secluding  his  person,  and,  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  March,  1628,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
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on  a  charge  of  having  uttered  seditious  expressions,  and  attempted 
to  excite  contempt  against  the  State.  After  seven  months' 
confinement,  the  Judges  proposed  that  he  should  be  released,,  on 
giving  security  for  his  good  behaviour,  but  he  stedfastly  rejected 
the  offer.  He  was  then  removed  to  the  prison  of  the  King's  Bench, 
and  soon  after  prosecuted  in  the  Star-chamber,  for  publishing  a 
libel  which  had  been  written  in  the  late  reign  by  Sir  Robert 
Dudley,  intituled  "  a  Proposition  for  his  Majesty's  service,  to 
bridle  the  impertinence  of  Parliaments."  By  the  favour  of  the 
Earl  of  Portland,  Lord  Treasurer,  he  was  transferred  to  a  nominal 
restraint  in  the  Gatehouse,  Westminster,  and  went  for  nearly 
three  months  into  the  country,  at  the  end  of  which  he  was  again 
committed  to  the  King's  Bench  Prison,  and  remained  there  till 
May,  1631,  when  he  was  admitted  to  bail,  that  he  might  be 
enabled  to  appear  in  the  Courts,  on  the  matters  of  a  great  suit 
then  pending  between  the  heirs  of  Gilbert  Talbot,  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  afterwards  bailed  from  term  to  term,  till  July, 
1634,  when  he  was  finally  discharged  ;  having,  for  four  years 
together,  incessantly  solicited  in  vain  for  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus. 
The  literary  fruits  of  this  second  seclusion  were  his  four  treatises 
on  ancient  Jewish  Law — "  De  successionibus  in  Bona  Defuncti — 
De  successione  in  Pontificatum  Hebrseorum — De  Jure  naturali  et 
gentium," — and  "  Uxor  Hebraica,  sive  de  nuptiis  ac  divortiis." 

This  rigorous,  and  indeed  illegal,  prosecution,  neither  soured 
his  temper,  nor  warped  the  impartiality  of  his  judgment.  We 
find  him,  even  before  he  was  absolutely  released,  on  a  Committee 
of  Members  of  the  Inns  of  Court  for  the  management  of  the 
masque  to  be  presented  before  their  Majesties  on  Candlemas 
night,  1633 ;  so  rendering  an  agreeable  compliment  to  the  King, 
while  he  opposed  the  fanatical  Prynne,  though  a  great  favourite 
of  his  party,  who  had  written  outrageously  against  all  dramatic 
representations.  Soon  after  too  he  published,  at  Charles's  special 
desire,  his  celebrated  treatise  "  Mare  Clausum,  seu  de  Dominio 
Maris,"  which  he  had  written  some  years  before,  in  opposition 
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to  the  "  Mare  Liberum"  of  Grotius.  The  King-,  in  Council, 
commanded  that  copies  of  this  book,  the  doctrines  of  which  were 
so  important  to  the  interests,  as  well  as  flattering  to  the  prejudices, 
of  the  country,  should  be  preserved  always  in  the  chests  of  the 
Privy  Council,  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  the  Court  of  Admi- 
ralty ;  and  the  immediate  concession  of  the  Dutch  to  pay  an 
annual  tribute  to  the  Crown  of  England  for  their  fishery  was 
ascribed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  arguments  of  Selden.  The 
sternness  however  of  his  political  opinions  and  practice  remained 
undiminished.  In  the  Parliaments  of  1640,  and  1641,  in  which 
he  sat  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  he  was  among  the  foremost 
of  those  who  opposed  the  Court ;  joined  with  vehemence  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford ;  and,  perhaps  inexcusably, 
(for  who  will  subscribe  to  the  praise  of  that  Roman  virtue  which 
can  disdain  the  ties  of  private  gratitude  ?)  of  Archbishop  Laud, 
from  whom  he  had  for  many  years  experienced  constant  friendship 
and  favour.  Certainly  he  was  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  Hierarchy, 
and  the  votes  which  deprived  the  Bishops  of  their  seats  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  clergy  in  general  of  all  temporal  jurisdiction,  had 
the  earnest  support  both  of  his  voice  and  his  pen. 

It  was  at  this  period,  1642,  that  the  King,  then  at  York, 
tendered  to  him  the  custody  of  the  Great  Seal.  Charles  took 
this  step  with  the  concurrence  of  those  excellent  men,  Mr.  Hyde, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  Lord  Falkland,  who  admired 
Selden  as  much  for  his  virtues  as  for  his  wisdom  and  learning. 

They  entertained  a  hope  that  he  had  lately  become  somewhat 
disgusted  at  the  increased  violence  of  his  party,  for,  though  he 
had  voted  against  the  King's  commission  of  array,  he  had 
supported  with  much  force  and  warmth  of  argument  the  Royal 
Prerogative  as  to  the  Militia ;  but  he  declined  the  offer,  by  a 
letter  to  Lord  Falkland,  from  the  terms  of  which  it  may  be 
clearly  inferred  that  he  had  determined  never  to  serve  the  King 
separately  from  the  Parliament.  Some  knowledge  of  this  corres- 
pondence got  abroad,  and  a  rumour  arose  that  he  had  engaged 
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with  Edmund  Waller,  and  others,  to  deliver  up  London  to  the 
King ;  and  Selden,  forgetting  for  a  moment  the  grandeur  of  his 
own  character,  condescended  to  deny  the  charge  on  his  oath. 
He  now  engaged  more  deeply  with  the  Parliament  party,  and  in 
1643  was  chosen  one  of  the  lay  members  of  the  assembly  of 
presbyterian  clergy,  and  soon  after  subscribed  to  that  wretched 
bond  of  rebellion  between  England  and  Scotland  which  bore  the 
name  of  "  the  solemn  league  and  covenant."  In  the  same  year  he 
was  appointed  by  the  Parliament  Keeper  of  the  Records  in  the 
Tower  ;  in  1645  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty ;  and 
in  1646  the  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds  was  voted  to  him,  as  a 
compensation  for  his  sufferings  in  the  public  service,  but  it  is  said 
that  he  refused  to  receive  it. 

Amidst  the  horrors  which  shortly  followed  that  period,  the 
endeavours  of  the  honest  of  either  party  became  wholly  useless. 
Mr.  Selden  had  taken  his  full  share  in  paving  the  way  towards 
them,  but  he  retired  with  a  clear  conscience.  While  the  great 
mass  of  his  political  compeers  had  been  swayed  by  ambition, 
vanity,  resentment,  or  avarice,  patriotism  had  been  the  motive, 
and  the  law  of  the  land  the  index,  to  his  public  conduct.  He 
returned  with  eagerness  to  his  studies,  and  sat  down  to  commence 
a  work  of  stupendous  erudition  which  he  had  long  contemplated 
— "  De  Synedris  et  Prefecturis  veterum  Hebrseorum,"  of  which  he 
lived  to  finish  but  three  books,  which  were  published  singly,  but 
at  length  appeared  together  in  1679,  "  which  last  edition,"  says 
Wood,  "  had  divers  corrections  made,  by  reason  of  the  many 
languages,  twenty  in  number,  therein."  He  wrote  also,  shortly 
before  his  death,  a  biographical  and  critical  preface  to  "  Decem 
Scriptores  Anglicanae,"  and  "  Vindiciae  secundum  integritatem 
existimationis  suae  per  convitium  de  scriptione  Maris  Clausi,"  in 
which  he  detailed  many  circumstances  of  his  own  story.  His 
works  which  have  not  been  already  mentioned  here,  were  Notes 
on  Fortescue  de  laudibus  legum  Angliae,  and  on  the  Sums  of  Sir 
Ralph  Hengham,  1616— Marmora  Arundeliana,  &c.  1628— 
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Discourse  on  the  Judicature  of  the  Peers  and  Commons,  1640 — 
Answer  to  Sir  Harbottle  Grimston's  Argument  for  Bishops,  1641 
— Discourse  on  the  Rights  of  the  Subject,  in  a  conference  between 
the  two  Houses,  1642 — Privileges  of  the  Baronage  in  Parliament, 
1642 — Versio  et  Comment,  ad  Eutychii  Eccl.  Alex.  Origines, 
1642 — De  Anno  civili  et  calendario  Judaico,  1644,  and  1683 — 
Dissertatio  Historica  ad  Fletam — Discourse  of  the  Office  of  Lord 
Chancellor — De  Nummis — and  two  treatises,  of  the  Origin  of 
Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction  of  Testaments,  and  of  Administration 
to  the  Goods  of  Intestates :  the  five  last  named  were  not  published 
till  long  after  his  death. 

He  died  on  the  thirtieth  of  November,  1654,  of  a  gradual 
decline,  at  the  Friery  House,  in  White  Friers,  which  he  possessed 
as  residuary  legatee  to  Elizabeth  (Talbot)  Dowager  Countess  of 
Kent,  with  whom,  as  well  as  with  her  Lord,  he  maintained  for 
many  years  the  strictest  friendship.  He  derived  from  that  Lady 
other  property,  to  a  considerable  amount,  and  had  gained  much 
in  the  exercise  of  his  profession,  and  having  lived  a  bachelor,  and 
with  no  disposition  to  expense,  except  in  the  purchasing  of  books, 
he  died  very  rich.  He  had  once  (according  to  Burnet,  in  his  life 
of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  who  was  one  of  Selden's  executors,) 
bequeathed  his  curious  and  extensive  library  to  the  University 
of  Oxford,  but  had  in  great  part  revoked  the  legacy,  in  anger, 
because  a  bond  for  one  thousand  pounds  had  been  required  of 
him  there,  as  a  security  for  the  loan  of  a  manuscript.  He  left  it 
therefore  in  the  disposal  of  his  executors,  forbidding  them  how- 
ever to  sell  it ;  and  they  proposed  to  bestow  it  on  the  Inner 
Temple,  where  it  actually  remained  for  five  years  in  some 
chambers  hired  for  the  purpose ;  but  the  Society  having  so  long 
neglected  to  build  a  room  for  its  reception,  the  executors  finally 
placed  it  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  where  it  remains,  together  with 
his  collection  of  ancient  sculptures,  and  other  antiquities.  He 
was  buried,  by  his  own  order,  in  the  Temple  Church,  Archbishop 
Usher  preaching  his  funeral  sermon. 
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The  parliamentary  character  of  Selden  was  not  long  since  given 
by  an  anonymous  author,  in  a  periodical  paper,  in  the  following 
terms,  the  truth,  the  comprehensive  conciseness,  and  the  manly 
beauty  of  expression  of  which,  are  equally  admirable. — "  Selden 
was  a  member  of  the  long  Parliament,  and  took  an  active  and 
useful  part  in  many  important  discussions  and  transactions.  He 
appears  to  have  been  regarded  somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  valuable 
piece  of  national  property,  like  a  Museum,  or  great  public  library, 
resorted  to,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  a  matter  of  right,  in  all 
the  numerous  cases  in  which  assistance  was  wanted  from  any  part 
of  the  whole  compass  of  legal  and  historical  learning.  He 
appeared  in  the  national  council  not  so  much  the  representative 
of  the  contemporary  inhabitants  of  a  particular  city,  as  of  all  the 
people  of  all  past  ages ;  concerning  whom,  and  whose  institutions, 
-he  was  deemed  to  know  whatever  was  to  be  known,  and  to  be 
able  to  furnish  whatever,  within  so  vast  a  retrospect,  was  of  a 
nature  to  give  light  and  authority  in  the  decision  of  questions 
arising  in  a  doubtful  and  hazardous  state  of  the  national  affairs." 
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CHARLOTTE  DE  LA  TREMOUILLE, 

COUNTESS  OF  DERBY. 

THE  story  of  this  illustrious  lady,  that  is  to  say,  almost  the 
whole  of  it  which  remains  unburied  in  oblivion,  is  confined  to  the 
journal  of  a  siege.  It  exhibits  however  a  character  so  abound- 
ing in  sagacity,  prudence,  loyalty,  grandeur  of  spirit,  and  active 
heroism,  as  to  beguile  us  for  a  moment  into  a  feeling  of  regret 
that  the  social  policy  of  all  climates  and  ages  should  have  agreed 
to  restrict  the  amiable  sex  to  the  power  of  pleasing,  and  to  repress 
those  energies  which  in  spite  of  its  regulations  occasionally  burst 
forth,  and  always  with  a  degree  of  splendor  which  is  rarely  found 
to  adorn  even  the  finest  of  masculine  sentiments  or  actions. 

Charlotte  de  la  Tremoiiille  was  the  third  daughter  of  Claude, 
Duke  of  Thouars,  Prince  of  Palmont,  and  a  Peer  of  France,  by 
Charlotte  Brabantina,  daughter  of  William  the  first  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  of  his  third  wife,  Charlotte  of  Bourbon,  of  the  royal 
House  of  Montpensier.  She  was  married  when  very  young  to 
the  excellent  and  highly  accomplished  James  Stanley,  seventh 
Earl  of  Derby,  an  outline  of  whose  life  and  character  has  already 
appeared  in  this  work.  All  the  most  propitious  circumstances 
seemed  to  have  combined  to  bless  their  union :  the  purest  mutual 
affection ;  congenial  talents  and  tempers ;  a  numerous  and 
beloved  progeny ;  the  most  exalted  birth,  with  immense  revenues ; 
and  the  whole  crowned  by  a  just  reputation  for  the  practice  of 
all  virtues.  This  marvellous  picture  of  almost  superhuman  feli- 
city was  doomed  to  be  torn  in  pieces,  and  scattered  to  the  winds, 
by  the  accursed  demon  of  faction  and  rebellion. 

The  Earl,  her  husband,  was  among  the  first  of  the  nobility  who 
hastened  to  surround  King  Charles  the  first  after  his  declaration 
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of  war  in  the  year  1642.  He  presented  himself  to  his  Sovereign 
at  Shrewsbury,  at  the  head  of  three  regiments  of  infantry,  and  as 
many  troops  of  horse,  raised,  clothed,  and  armed,  solely  at  his 
own  charge.  It  was  thought  proper  to  retain  this  force  with  the 
main  army,  and  to  dispatch  the  Earl  back  into  Lancashire,  his 
own  country,  that  he  might  exert  his  great  influence  there  in 
encouraging  the  gentry  to  further  levies ;  and,  having  so  done, 
with  very  extensive  effect,  and  performed  some  gallant  actions 
with  a  small  body  of  new  recruits,  intelligence  was  received  that 
the  rebels  had  formed  a  design  to  seize  the  Isle  of  Man,  of  which 
he  was  hereditary  Lord.  He  was  now  suddenly  ordered  thither, 
and  his  Lady  and  family  being  then  resident  in  his  noble  mansion 
of  Lathom,  a  building  which  required  little  to  render  it  in  some 
degree  defensible,  he  threw  into  it  a  few  soldiers,  together  with 
such  arms,  ammunition,  and  sustenance,  as  the  time  would  allow 
him  to  collect,  and  having  committed  it,  together  with  his 
children,  and  the  management  of  all  his  English  concerns,  to  the 
charge  of  the  Countess,  hastily  departed. 

He  had  scarcely  reached  the  Isle  when  the  Countess  received 
certain  intelligence  that  her  house  would  shortly  be  attacked. 
She  lost  no  time  therefore  in  strengthening  her  little  garrison,  by 
increasing  her  provisions  and  military  stores,  and  admitting 
singly,  or  in  small  parties,  such  neighbours  of  the  middling 
and  lower  classes  as  might  be  depended  on.  Mingling  these  with 
the  servants  of  the  family,  she  formed  the  whole  into  six  regi- 
ments, at  the  head  of  which  she  placed  as  many  gentlemen  of  the 
county,  and  gave  the  command  in  chief  to  a  Captain  Farmer,  a 
Scot,  who  had  served  with  reputation  in  the  Low  Country  wars, 
and  was  afterwards  slain  at  Marston  Moor,  and  these  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  with  such  caution  and  secresy  that  the 
rebels  had  no  expectation  of  resistance  till  they  had  arrived 
within  two  miles  of  the  house.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  February, 
1644,  they  arrived,  led  by  Fairfax  himself,  who  sent  a  trumpet  to 
require  a  conference  with  the  Countess,  to  which  she  agreed,  and 
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detained  the  messenger,  says  my  authority,  while,  "  to  make  the 
best  show  she  could,  she  placed  her  inefficient  and  unarmed  men 
on  the  walls,  and  tops  of  the  towers,  and  marshalled  all  her 
soldiers  in  good  order,  with  their  respective  officers,  from  the 
main  guard  in  the  first  court  to  the  great  hall,"  in  which  she 
calmly  awaited  his  visit.  Their  meeting  was  ceremonious  and 
courteous.  Fairfax  informed  her  that  he  was  commissioned  to 
offer  her  an  honourable  and  secure  removal,  with  her  children, 
retinue,  and  property,  arms  and  ammunition  excepted,  to  Knowsley 
Hall,  another  of  the  family  seats ;  an  engagement  that  she  should 
reside  there  without  molestation ;  and  the  moiety  of  the  EaiTs 
estate  for  her  support.  She  answered  that  "  she  was  under  a 
double  trust — of  faith  to  her  husband,  and  allegiance  to  her 
Sovereign,  and  desired  to  have  a  month  to  consider  her  answer ; 
and,  this  being  denied,  rejoined  that  "  she  hoped  then  he  would 
excuse  her  if  she  preserved  her  honour  and  obedience,  though 
perhaps  to  her  own  ruin." 

Fairfax  departed,  and  was  for  some  days  doubtful  whether  to 
attack  Lathom  by  storm  or  by  siege,  when  he  was  determined  by 
the  artifice  of  one  of  the  Earl's  chaplains,  a  Mr.  Rutter,  who, 
happening  to  have  some  conversation  with  a  rebel  officer,  his 
acquaintance,  insinuated  to  him  that  the  military  force  of  the 
garrison  was  abundant,  but  that  it  had  not  fourteen  days  provi- 
sion. This  false  intelligence  was  presently  conveyed  to  Fairfax, 
who  in  consequence  resolved  against  a  summary  assault,  and,  at 
the  end  of  a  fortnight  accordingly,  sent  in  military  form  to 
demand  an  immediate  surrender.  The  Countess  replied  that "  she 
had  not  yet  forgotten  what  she  owed  to  the  Church  of  England 
to  her  Prince,  and  to  her  Lord ;  and  that  till  she  had  lost  her 
honour  or  her  life  she  would  defend  that  place."  The  rebels 
presently  began  to  form  their  trenches,  when,  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  March,  she  ordered  a  sally  of  two  hundred  men,  who 
attacked  them  ;  slew  about  sixty,  and  took  some  prisoners  ;  with 
the  loss  on  her  side  only  of  two.  The  enemy  now  doubled  their 
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guard,  and  began  to  draw  their  lines  at  a  greater  distance,  but 
were  so  interrupted  by  sallies  that  fourteen  weeks  had  passed 
before  they  could  complete  them.  This  however  done,  they 
gradually  approached  the  moat  by  which  the  house  was  surrounded, 
and  at  length  mounted  a  strong  battery,  and  particularly  a 
mortar  of  large  calibre,  a  shell  thrown  from  which  fell  into  an 
apartment  in  which  the  Countess  and  her  children  were  at 
dinner.  They  escaped  unhurt,  and  the  heroine  instantly  ordered 
another  sally,  in  which  they  were  again  worsted,  and  all  their 
guns  spiked,  or  thrown  into  the  moat,  except  that  mortar,  which 
was  triumphantly  dragged  into  the  house.  This  remarkable 
exploit  was  performed  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  April,  the  very  day 
fixed  on  by  the  rebels  for  a  general  assault,  in  which  it  had  been 
determined  to  give  no  quarter.  They  were  employed  for  several 
days  in  repairing  their  works,  during  which  they  were  incessantly 
annoyed  by  the  besieged,  and  had  no  sooner  accomplished  it, 
when  the  garrison  once  more  dispersed  them  ;  again  spiked  their 
cannon ;  and  killed  one  hundred  of  their  soldiers,  losing  only 
three  men,  and  five  or  six  wounded.  In  most  of  all  these  affairs 
the  Countess  was  personally  present,  and  frequently  in  great 
danger.  Her  conduct  united  the  most  exemplary  piety  with  the 
most  determined  courage.  Every  action  was  prefaced  by  devout 
prayer ;  every  success  acknowledged  by  humble  thanksgiving. 

More  than  three  months  had  now  passed  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  siege,  in  which  the  rebels  confessed  themselves  to 
have  lost  two  thousand  men,  when  Fairfax,  chagrined  by  its 
ill  success,  removed  the  officer  who  had  hitherto  commanded 
before  Lathom,  and  appointed  a  Colonel  Rigby,  whose  principal 
recommendation  was  a  private  enmity  to  the  Earl  of  Derby.  He 
had  no  sooner  arrived  than  he  manifested  this  disposition  by  a 
new  summons  to  surrender,  conveyed  in  affronting  terms.,  to 
which  the  Countess  herself  replied — "  Trumpet,  tell  that  insolent 
rebel,  Rigby,  that  if  he  presume  to  send  another  summons  within 
this  place,  I  will  have  the  messenger  hanged  up  at  the  gates." 
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The  garrison  however  was  now  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress. 
Their  ammunition  and  their  corn  were  spent,  and  they  had 
killed  for  food  nearly  all  their  horses.  The  Earl  now  hastened 
from  Man,  to  solicit  relief  for  them,  which  Prince  Rupert,  who 
was  then  marching  his  army  to  York,  was  directed  to  give,  and 
Rigby,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  this  expected  succour,  raised 
the  siege  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  May,  1644. 

The  Countess  now  accompanied  her  Lord  in  his  return  to  the 
Isle  of  Man.  On  the  fatal  decline  of  the  royal  cause,  his  great 
estates  were  confiscated.  He  continued  however  to  hold  that 
island  for  the  King  with  a  firmness  which  the  rebel  Parliament, 
to  its  eternal  disgrace,  avenged  by  detaining  his  children,  who 
came  to  England  to  solicit  relief  from  it,  on  the  faith  of  a  pass 
from  Fairfax,  for  eighteen  months  in  the  harshest  captivity.  The 
incomparable  pair  remained  on  the  Island,  protected  and  supported 
by  its  simple  people,  who  adored  them,  till  the  fruitless  enter- 
prize  of  Charles  the  second  in  1651,  when  the  Earl  flew  to  his  aid, 
and  perished  in  his  cause.  On  the  twelfth  of  October  in  that 
year,  two  days  before  he  was  beheaded  by  the  rebels,  he  wrote  the 
following  exquisite  letter  to  his  Countess,  inestimable  in  this 
place,  inasmuch  as  it  lays  before  us  the  most  important  features 
of  her  character,  drawn  by  the  dying  hand  of  him  who  knew 
her  best. 

"  My  dear  Heart, 

"  I  have  heretofore  sent  you  comfortable  lines,  but  alas  I  have 
now  no  word  of  comfort,  saving  to  our  last  and  best  refuge,  which 
is  Almighty  God,  to  whose  will  we  must  submit ;  and  when  we 
consider  how  he  hath  disposed  of  these  nations  and  the  govern- 
ment thereof,  we  have  no  more  to  do  but  to  lay  our  hands  upon 
our  mouths,  judging  ourselves,  and  acknowledging  our  sins, 
joined  with  others,  to  have  been  the  cause  of  these  miseries,  and 
to  call  on  him  with  tears  for  mercy. 

"  The  governor  of  this  place,  Colonel  Duckenfield,  is  general  of 
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the  forces  which  are  now  going  against  the  Isle  of  Man ;  and, 
however  you  might  do  for  the  present,  in  time  it  would  be  a 
grievous  and  troublesome  thing  to  resist,  especially  those  that  at 
this  hour  command  the  three  nations ;  wherefore  my  advice, 
notwithstanding  my  great  affection  to  that  place,  is  that  you 
would  make  conditions  for  yourself,  and  children,  and  servants, 
and  people  there,  and  such  as  came  over  with  me,  to  the  end  you 
may  get  to  some  place  of  rest,  where  you  may  not  be  concerned  in 
war,  and,  taking  thought  of  your  poor  children,  you  may  in  some 
sort  provide  for  them :  then  prepare  yourself  to  come  to  your 
friends  above,  in  that  blessed  place  where  bliss  is,  and  no  mingling 
of  opinion. 

"  I  conjure  you,  my  dearest  Heart,  by  all  those  graces  that 
God  hath  given  you,  that  you  exercise  your  patience  in  this  great 
and  strange  trial.  If  harm  come  to  you,  then  I  am  dead  indeed ; 
and  until  then  I  shall  live  in  you,  who  are  truly  the  best  part  of 
myself.  When  there  is  no  such  as  I  in  being,  then  look  upon 
yourself  and  my  poor  children ;  then  take  comfort,,  and  God 
will  bless  you.  I  acknowledge  the  great  goodness  of  God  to  have 
given  me  such  a  wife  as  you — so  great  an  honour  to  my  family — 
so  excellent  a  companion  to  me — so  pious — so  much  of  all  that 
can  be  said  of  good  I  must  confess  it  impossible  to  say  enough 
thereof.  I  ask  God  pardon  with  all  my  soul  that  I  have  not  been 
enough  thankful  for  so  great  a  benefit ;  and  where  I  have  done 
any  thing  at  any  time  that  might  justly  offend  you,  with  joined 
hands  I  also  ask  your  pardon.  I  have  no  more  to  say  to  you  at 
this  time  than  my  prayers  for  the  Almighty's  blessing  to  you,  my 
dear  Mall,  and  Ned,  and  Billy — Amen,  sweet  Jesus  !" 

The  unhappy  Countess  remained  in  Man,  her  little  kingdom  in 
her  better  days,  ruling  it  in  indigence ;  her  health  broken  down 
by  grief,  but  her  spirit  still  unsubdued.  At  length  a  wretch  of 
the  name  of  Christian,  whom  the  Earl  had  cherished  from  his 
childhood,  and  to  whom  at  his  final  departure  he  had  committed 
the  care  of  his  lady  and  their  offspring,  as  well  as  the  command 
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of  the  Infantry  of  the  Island,  betrayed  it  to  the  enemy.  The 
Countess  and  her  children  were  for  a  time  rigorously  imprisoned, 
but  at  length  suffered  to  wander  in  obscurity,  actually  subsisting 
on  the  alms  of  their  impoverished  friends.  Thus  they  languished 
till  the  Restoration,  when  the  family  estates  returned  of  course 
into  the  possession  of  their  eldest  son.  She  passed  the  short 
remainder  of  her  days  at  his  seat  at  Knowsley  Hall,  in  Lancashire, 
and  dying  there  on  the  twenty-first  of  March,  1663,  was  buried 
at  Ormskirk,  in  that  county. 
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THOMAS  WRIOTHESLEY, 

FOURTH  EARL  OF  SOUTHAMPTON. 

IT  has  been,  I  believe,  remarked  in  some  other  part  of  this  work 
that  the  lives  of  persons  of  constant  and  exalted  virtue  furnish 
subjects  unfavourable  to  the  pen  of  the  biographer,  and  the 
observation  is  largely  j  ustified  by  the  memorials,  or  rather  defi- 
ciency of  memorials,  which  have  been  preserved  of  this  nobleman, 
probably  one  of  the  greatest,  and  certainly  one  of  the  best,  men 
of  his  time.  The  details  of  his  private,  and  indeed  of  his  public, 
life  are  meagre  and  uninteresting ;  but  two  eminent  writers,  of 
minds,  and  tempers,  and  principles,  different  almost  to  contra- 
riety; the  one  a  loyalist,  of  severe  justice  and  truth,  tempered 
by  cordial  kindness ;  the  other  a  factious  partisan,  and  censo- 
rious, even  to  malignity;  have  so  nearly  agreed  in  the  views 
which  they  have  left  us  of  his  character,  that  no  room  is  left  for 
doubt  of  its  excellence. 

He  was  the  second,  but  only  surviving,  son  of  Henry,  the  third 
Earl,  the  friend  of  Essex,  and  patron  of  Shakespeare,  by  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  John  Vernon,  of  Hodnet,  in  Shropshire.  His 
education  commenced  at  Eton  school,  was  completed  at  Mag- 
dalen College,  in  Oxford,  which  he  left  with  the  fame  of  consider- 
able erudition  and  general  learning,  and  went  to  the  continent, 
and  long  sojourned  in  France,  where  he  probably  married  his 
first  Lady,  and  afterwards  in  the  Low  Countries,  taking  no  part 
however,  as  it  should  seem,  in  the  military  affairs  which  then 
distracted  that  unhappy  land.  Soon  after  his  return,  he  became 
disgusted  at  some  of  the  high  measures  of  the  government,  with 
the  additional  motive  of  having  received  some  personal  offence 
from  it,  and  had  a  particular  prejudice  against  the  Earl  of 
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Strafford.  The  leaders  therefore  of  the  discontented  party  in 
Parliament  applied  themselves  to  him  with  the  utmost  eagerness 
and  courtesy,  and  spared  no  pains  to  obtain  his  countenance  and 
support,  but  he  presently  discerned  the  disloyalty  which  lurked 
at  the  root  of  their  designs,  and  abandoned,  or  rather  in  a  great 
measure  forbore  to  take  any  concern,  in  their  councils  or  transac- 
tions. We  scarcely  hear  of  him  therefore  in  public  affairs  till  the 
year  1641,  when  he,  and  an  other  peer,  the  Lord  Robartes, 
refused  their  assent  to  the  protestation  against  plots  and  conspi- 
racies proposed  by  Mr.  Pym,  which  was,  on  the  third  of  May,  in 
that  year  signed  by  every  other  member  present  at  the  time  in 
each  of  the  two  Houses.  This  first  demonstration  of  principles 
from  which  he  never  after  in  the  smallest  degree  swerved  was 
furiously  resented  by  the  Commons,  who  presently  voted  that 
"  what  person  soever  who  should  not  take  the  protestation  was 
unfit  to  bear  office  in  the  Church  or  Commonwealth."  He  was 
soon  after  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  appointed  a  Lord  of 
the  King's  Bedchamber ;  attended  Charles  on  his  final  departure 
from  London  in  the  autumn;  and  became  from  that  time  the 
King's  chief  secret  adviser  in  all  important  matters  relating  to 
either ;  while  he  published  without  hesitation  his  firm  attachment 
to  the  Crown  by  making  himself  a  party  in  almost  all  negotiations 
with  the  Parliament. 

The  warmth  of  this  unalterable  disposition  in  him  was  however 
tempered  by  a  happy  mixture  of  prudence.  Thus,  though  with 
great  difficulty,  he  prevailed  on  Charles,  soon  after  he  set  up  his 
standard  at  Nottingham,  to  make  an  oifer  of  peace  to  the  Parlia- 
ment. So  averse  was  he  to  this  step  that  Southampton,  who 
slept  in  his  chamber  on  the  night  that  it  was  decided  on,  declared 
that  the  King  had  passed  it  sleepless,  and  in  agony ;  and  he  is 
reported  to  have  burst  into  tears  when  he  consented  to  the 
measure.  The  Earl  was  himself  the  messenger,  accompanied  by 
two  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  insolence  of  the 
rebels  on  this  occasion  is  well  known.  On  his  entering  the  House 
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of  Peers,  he  was  not  allowed  to  take  his  seat,  and  having  been  in 
a  manner  turned  out,  they  sent  a  gentleman  usher  after  him  to 
require  his  message,  to  whom  he  replied,  that  he  had  been  com- 
manded by  the  King  to  deliver  it  himself,  and  must  do  so,  unless 
prohibited  by  a  positive  order  from  the  House,  which  they 
instantly  voted.  He  sent  it  accordingly  by  their  officer,  who 
presently  after  returned  with  their  direction  "  that  he  should,  at 
his  peril,  immediately  depart  the  town,  and  that  they  would  take 
care  that  their  answer  should  be  sent  to  him."  Such  was  the 
first  of  the  long  series  of  indignities  which  Charles  was  doomed  to 
receive  at  the  hands  of  his  infatuated  Parliament. 

The  management  of  the  fruitless  treaty  with  the  rebel  commis- 
sioners at  Oxford  in  1643  was  committed  chiefly  to  Southampton. 
Whitelock  tells  us  that  he  stood  by  the  King  daily  during  the 
progress  of  it,  whispering  to  him  and  advising  him ;  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Council  for  the  Prince 
of  Wales ;  and  was  soon  after  sent,  with  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
to  London,  to  settle  with  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the 
Deputies  from  Scotland,  the  preliminaries  for  the  treaty  of 
Uxbridge,  which  speedily  followed,  and  for  which  also  he  was 
appointed  a  commissioner,  and  was  peculiarly  distinguished  by 
his  discretion  and  activity  in  that  character.  When  Charles  fled 
from  Hampton  Court  in  November  1647,  in  the  fatally  vain  hope 
of  quitting  England,  he  took  a  short  refuge  in  Southampton's 
house  in  Tichfield,  in  Hampshire;  and  when  soon  after  he 
returned  to  the  same  palace,  in  bondage  in  the  hands  of  the  army, 
one  of  his  first  requests  was  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  have 
the  attendance  of  that  nobleman.  Southampton  was  perhaps  the 
very  last  of  the  faithful  servants  who  were  torn  from  his  person, 
and  was  certainly  one  of  the  four  who  were  permitted  to  pay 
the  last  solemn  duties,  in  darkness  and  privacy,  to  the  royal 
remains. 

He  was  permitted,  such  is  the  respect  which  exemplary  good- 
ness may  extort  even  from  the  worst  of  mankind,  to  remain  in 
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England  in  peace  and  safety,  and  contrived  to  maintain  with 
impunity  a  useful  correspondence  with  the  young  King,  whom  he 
supplied  from  time  to  time  with  great  sums.  On  the  Resto- 
ration, he  was  received  with  every  mark  of  kindness  and  grati- 
tude by  the  King,  who,  on  his  way  to  London,  invested  him  at 
Canterbury  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  into  which  he  had  been 
several  years  before  elected,  and,  shortly  after,  appointed  him 
Lord  High  Treasurer.  Of  his  conduct  in  the  immediate  affairs 
of  that  office  we  shall  presently  have  some  report  from  an  acute 
contemporary  of  his,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  his  desire  to 
confine  to  them  as  much  as  possible  his  whole  ministerial  atten- 
tion, for  he  had  a  spirit  which  could  not  condescend  to  mix  in  the 
contemptible  intrigues  and  factions  which  disgraced  most  of  the 
statesmen  and  courtiers  of  that  reign.  He  was  of  the  Committee 
appointed  by  the  King  for  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of 
marriage  to  Catherine  of  Braganza,  after  which  we  scarcely  hear 
of  him  till  1663,  when  he  opposed  to  his  utmost,  both  in  the 
Council  and  in  Parliament,  the  bill  for  liberty  of  conscience,  as  it 
was  called,  by  which  Charles  proposed  to  allow,  in  fact  to  sell  for 
money,  an  universal  toleration.  The  King  was  highly  offended, 
but  the  Treasurer  was  not  removed ;  nor  could  all  the  efforts  of 
a  party,  not  less  crafty  than  powerful,  which  then  surrounded  the 
throne,  and  which  immediately  seized  the  opportunity,  and  rose 
against  him,  prevail  on  Charles  to  dismiss  him,  and  so  he  held 
the  office  for  the  brief  remainder  of  his  life. 

His  dear  and  most  intimate  friend  Lord  Clarendon  has  left  us 
the  following  character  of  him — "  The  Earl  of  Southampton  was 
indeed  a  great  man  in  all  respects,  and  brought  very  much  repu- 
tation to  the  King's  cause.  He  was  of  a  nature  much  inclined  to 
melancholy,  and,  being  born  a  younger  brother,  and  his  father 
and  elder  brother  dying  upon  the  point  together  whilst  he  was 
but  a  boy,  he  was  at  first  much  troubled  to  be  called  "  my  Lord," 
and  with  the  noise  of  attendance,  so  much  he  then  delighted  to 
be  alone.  He  had  a  great  spirit.  He  never  had  any  conversation 
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in  the  Court,  nor  obligation  to  it ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  under- 
gone some  hardship  from  it,  which  made  it  believed  that  he 
would  have  been  ready  to  have  taken  all  occasions   of  being 
severe  towards  it.    He  was  a  man  of  great  sharpness  of  judgement, 
a  very  quick  apprehension,  and  that  readiness  of  expression  upon 
any  sudden  debate,  that  no  man  delivered  himself  more  advan- 
tageously and  weightily,  and  more  efficaciously  with  the  hearers ; 
so  that  no  man  gave  them  more  trouble  in  his  opposition,  or  drew 
so  many  to  concurrence  with  him  in  opinion.    He  had  no  relation 
to,  or  dependence  upon,  the  Court,  or  purpose  to  have  any,  but 
wholly  pursued  the  public  interest.     It  was  long  before  he  could 
be  prevailed  with  to  be  a  counsellor,  and  longer  before  he  would 
be  admitted  to  be  of  the  Bedchamber,  and  refused  both  honours 
the  rather,  because  after  he  had  refused  a  protestation  which  both 
Houses  had  ordered  to  be  taken  by  all  their  members  they  had 
likewise  voted  that  no  man  should  be  capable  of  any  preferment 
in  Church  or  State  who  refused  to  take  the  same,  and  he  would 
shew  how  much  he  contemned  those  votes.     He  went  with  the 
King  to  York ;   was  most  solicitous  for  the  offer  of  peace  at 
Nottingham ;    and  was  with  him  at  Edge  Hill ;  and  came  and 
staid  with  him  at  Oxford  to  the  end  of  the  war,  taking  all  oppor- 
tunities to  advance  all  motions  towards  peace;  and  as  no  man 
was  more  punctual  in  performing  his  own  duty,  so  no  man  had 
more  melancholy  apprehensions  of  the  issue  of  the  war." 

Bishop  Burnet,  who  hated  monarchy  and  royalists,  says  "  the 
Earl  of  Southampton  was  a  man  of  great  virtue,  and  of  very  good 
parts.  He  had  a  lively  apprehension  and  a  good  judgement.  He 
had  merited  much  by  his  constant  adhering  to  the  King's  (Charles 
the  second's)  interest  during  the  war,  and  by  the  large  supplies 
he  had  sent  him  every  year  during  his  exile,  for  he  had  a  great 
estate,  and  only  three  daughters  to  inherit  it.  He  was  Lord 
Treasurer,  but  he  soon  grew  weary  of  business,  for  he  was  subject 
to  the  stone,  which  returned  often  and  violently  upon  him,  and 
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he  retained  the  principles  of  liberty,  and  did  not  go  into  the 
violent  measures  of  the  Court.  When  he  saw  the  King's  temper, 
and  his  way  of  managing,  or  rather  of  spoiling  business,  he  grew 
very  uneasy,  and  kept  himself  more  out  of  the  way  than  was  con- 
sistent with  that  high  post.  The  King  stood  in  some  awe  of  him, 
and  saw  how  popular  he  would  grow  if  put  out  of  his  service, 
and  therefore  he  chose  rather  to  bear  with  his  ill  humour  and 
contradiction  than  to  dismiss  him.  He  was  an  incorrupt  man, 
and,  during  seven  years'  management  of  the  treasury,  made  but 
an  ordinary  fortune  out  of  it.  Before  the  Restoration  the  Lord 
Treasurer  had  but  a  small  salary,  with  an  allowance  for  a  table ; 
but  he  gave,  or  rather  sold,  all  the  subaltern  places,  and  made 
great  profits  out  of  the  estate  of  the  Crown ;  but  now,  that  estate 
being  gone,  and  the  Earl  of  Southampton  disdaining  to  sell 
places,  the  matter  was  settled  so  that  the  Lord  Treasurer  was  to 
have  eight  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  the  King  was  to  name  all 
the  subaltern  officers.  It  continued  to  be  so  all  his  time ;  but, 
since  that  time,  the  Lord  Treasurer  has  both  the  eight  thousand 
pounds,  and  a  main  hand  in  the  disposing  of  those  places." 

This  nobleman  was  thrice  married ;  first  to  Rachel,  daughter 
of  Daniel  de  Massey,  Lord  of  Rouvigny,  in  France,  by  whom  he 
had  two  sons,  Charles  and  Henry,  who  died  young ;  and  three 
daughters;  Elizabeth,  married  to  Edward  Noel,  eldest  son  to 
Baptist,  Viscount  Campden;  Rachel,  first  to  Francis,  son  and 
heir  to  Richard,  Earl  of  Carbery  in  Ireland,  secondly  to  William, 
third  son,  but  at  length  heir  apparent  to  William,  first  Duke  of 
Bedford  of  that  family  ;  and  Magdalen,  who  died  an  infant.  His 
second  Countess  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  coheir  to  Francis 
Booth,  Lord  Dunsmore,  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Chichester, 
who  brought  him  four  daughters ;  three  of  whom,  Audrey,  Pene- 
lope, and  another  Penelope,  his  youngest  child,  died  young  and 
unmarried,  and  Elizabeth,  the  third,  was  first  married  to  Jocelyn 
Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  secondly  to  Ralph,  son  and 
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heir  to  Edward  Lord  Montagu  of  Boughton.  The  Earl  of  South- 
ampton was  married,  thirdly,  to  Frances,  daughter  to  William 
Seymour  second  Duke  of  Somerset  of  his  family,  and  widow  of 
Richard,  Viscount  Molyneux  in  Ireland.  He  died  at  South- 
ampton House,  in  Bloomsbury  Square,  on  the  sixteenth  of  May, 
1667,  of  a  violent  attack  of  the  cruel  malady  mentioned  by 
Burnet,  and  was  buried  at  Tichfield. 
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EDWARD    HYDE, 

EARL  OF  CLARENDON. 

r  ORTUNATELY  for  the  interests  of  history,  and  not  less  fortunately 
for  the  honour  of  his  memory,  we  possess  the  life  of  this  truly 
great  and  good  man  from  his  own  incomparable  pen.  Strange  to 
say,  to  no  other  hand  could  it  have  been  safely  intrusted :  he 
only,  victim  as  he  was  to  the  fury  of  faction,  and  to  the  ingratitude 
of  an  unprincipled  master,  would  have  delivered  it  to  us  with 
impartiality.  Gifted  with  a  penetration  into  the  characters  of 
men  and  things  so  acute  as  to  invest  him  with  a  sort  of  prescience 
of  events  which  were  to  arise  from  their  influence,  and  abiding 
therefore  the  consequences  to  himself  of  those  events  with  a 
philosophic  patience ;  with  a  magnanimity  which  spurned  the 
petulant  suggestions  of  vulgar  resentment,  and  disdained  the 
support  of  party ;  and,  above  all,  with  a  love  and  reverence  for 
truth  which  rendered  him  incapable  of  misrepresentation  ;  he  has 
recorded  all  the  great  scenes  in  which  he  acted  with  the  mode- 
ration and  candour  of  an  indifferent  and  disinterested  spectator. 
From  that  pure  source  therefore  has  the  following  humble  and 
superficial  memoir  been  almost  wholly  drawn. 

Lord  Clarendon,  the  third  son  of  Henry  Hyde,  whose  father 
was  a  cadet  of  the  very  ancient  family  of  Hyde,  of  Norbury,  in 
the  county  of  Chester,  by  Mary,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Edward 
Langford,  of  Trowbridge  in  Wiltshire,  was  born  on  the  eighteenth 
of  February,  1608-9.  He  was  bred  to  the  profession  of  the  law, 
in  which  it  may  be  said  that  he  had  a  weighty  family  interest,  for 
two  of  his  uncles,  Laurence  and  Nicholas,  had  attained  to  great 
eminence  in  it,  especially  the  latter,  who  was  at  length  raised  to 
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the  station  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  He  was 
educated  at  home  till  the  age  of  thirteen.,  when  he  went  to 
Magdalen  College,  in  Oxford,  and,  having  studied  there,  with 
little  industry,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  for  scarcely  more  than 
two  years,  was  then  entered  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  called  to 
the  bar  with  as  much  expedition  as  the  rules  of  the  profession 
allow.  He  presently  acquired  extensive  practice,  but,  having 
made  two  advantageous  marriages,  his  first  wife  having  lived  only 
six  months  after  their  union,  and  becoming  by  the  death  of  his 
elder  brothers,  heir  apparent  to  his  father,  he  might  probably 
have  retired  into  private  life,  but  for  an  accident  which  intro- 
duced him  to  Archbishop  Laud,  whose  favour  and  confidence  he 
immediately  gained.  The  increased  respect  which  he  derived  in 
the  courts  from  such  a  connection,  the  honest  ambition  which  it 
perhaps  excited,  and  the  affection  which  he  conceived  for  Laud, 
whom  he  believed,  to  use  his  own  words, "  to  be  a  man  of  the 
most  exemplary  virtue  and  piety  of  any  of  that  age,"  induced  him 
to  remain  in  London,  and  to  prosecute  his  labours  with  increased 
earnestness.  His  professional  skill  and  learning  were  now  held 
in  the  highest  estimation,  and  the  various  powers  of  his  capacious 
mind,  adorned  by  the  exact  honour  and  integrity  of  his  moral 
life,  rendered  him  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  the  best  and  wisest 
men  of  the  time,  who  were  the  constant  companions  of  his  leisure 
hours. 

This  was  his  state  at  the  commencement  of  the  Parliament 
which  met  on  the  third  of  April,  1640,  and  in  which  he  was 
elected  to  serve  for  the  borough  of  Wotton  Basset.  The  enlarged 
view  which  he  was  now  enabled  to  take  of  the  state  of  parties, 
added  to  the  deliberate  opinion  which  he  had  previously  formed 
of  the  critical  state  of  the  country,  determined  him  to  relinquish 
his  gown,  and  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  public  service. 
He  commenced  his  political  career  with  ah  impartiality  equal  to 
the  strength  of  his  judgement,  and  an  aversion  to  the  abuses 
which  had  crept  into  the  monarchy  as  fixed  as  his  affection  to 
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the  monarchy  itself.     Thus  he  earnestly  proposed  the  abolition 
of.  the  Earl  Marshal's  Court  in  the  very  opening  of  this  short 
Parliament,  and   in   that  which   succeeded,  to  which   he  was 
returned  for  Saltash,  in  Cornwall,  reiterated  and  accomplished 
the   measure.     He   became  presently  one  of  the  most  active 
members  of  the  Commons,  not  in  an  ostentatious  display  of 
eloquence,  in  which  however  he  was  equal  to  any,  but  in  the 
useful  business  of  the  House ;   and  was  chairman  of  most  of  the 
committees   to  which    affairs   of  the   highest  importance  were 
referred,  especially  of  those  which  sat  on  the  complaints  against 
the  Courts  of  York,  and  of  the  Marches  of  Wales ;  the  conduct 
of  the  Judges,  particularly  in  the  case   of  ship  money;    and, 
above  all,  on  the  great  question  of  suppressing  episcopacy.     The 
agitation  of  the  latter  measure,  which  he  held  in  the   utmost 
abhorrence,  unveiled  the  views  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  had 
thus  far  acted,  and  his  own.    They  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of 
the  Monarchy  and  Hierarchy;  he  at  a  judicious  and  temperate 
removal  of  their  exuberances ;  to  which  having  most  conscien- 
tiously lent  his  powerful  aid  to  the  utmost,  he  abandoned  a  party 
with  whom  he  could  no  longer  act  usefully  without  deceit  and 
hypocrisy,  and  threw  the  weight  of  his  wisdom  and  integrity  into 
the  scale  of  the  Crown,  at  the  very  period  when  it  had  least  power 
to  reward  his  fidelity. 

In  addition  to  those  powerful  recommendations,  his  exact 
knowledge  of  the  views  and  temper  of  the  House  of  Commons 
rendered  his  advice  at  that  period  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  King,  who  now  committed  to  him  the  management  of  his 
affairs  in  that  assembly,  jointly  with  the  Lord  Falkland,  his  dear 
friend,  who  had  also  recently  seceded  from  the  republicans,  and 
Sir  John  Colepeper.  The  burthen  of  this  employment,  as  well 
as  the  honour  of  Charles's  confidence,  fell  chiefly  on  Mr.  Hyde. 
To  him  was  mostly  left  the  secret  correspondence  with  the  King, 
who,  early  in  the  year  1642,  soon  after  this  arrangement  had 
been  made,  went  to  York,  and  all  the  answers  to  the  incessant 
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petitions  and  remonstrances  of  the  Parliament  flowed  from  his 
luxuriant  pen.  In  the  course  of  the  summer  he  joined  the  King 
at  York,  as  well  to  avoid  a  threatened  impeachment  as  in 
obedience  to  his  Majesty's  command,  and  was  soon  after  specially 
excepted  by  a  vote  of  both  Houses  from  any  general  amnesty 
which  might  ensue  in  the  event  of  an  accommodation  between 
the  King  and  the  Parliament.  Charles's  favour  towards  him 
kept  pace  with  the  malignity  of  the  rebels.  He  had  twice 
declined  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  duties  of  which 
he  thought  himself  incompetent,  and  had  till  this  period  served 
in  no  public  capacity;  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1643  he 
was  prevailed  on  to  accept  the  appointment  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  was  at  the  same  time  knighted,  and  sworn  of  the 
Privy  Council.  He  sat  in  the  Parliament  assembled  by  the  King 
at  Oxford  in  the  following  January,  and  was  the  next  winter  a 
commissioner  for  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge,  in  which  Charles's  hopes 
were  chiefly  founded  on  his  endeavours,  especially  in  all  that 
related  to  the  chtfrch. 

The  abortive  result  of  that  negociation,  and  the  increasing 
difficulties  and  dangers  which  surrounded  the  King,  produced 
now  a  resolution  to  detach  the  Prince  of  Wales  from  his  Majesty's 
person,  lest  they  might  fall  together  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels. 
It  was  determined  that  he  should  retire  into  the  west  of  England, 
and  on  the  fourth  of  March,  1644,  Hyde,  who  had  shortly  before 
been  named  one  of  the  six  who  were  to  compose  his  council,  took 
leave  for  the  last  time  of  the  King ;  attended  his  Royal  Highness 
to  Bristol ;  and  from  thence,  flying  before  Fairfax,  into  Cornwall, 
and  finally  to  the  isles  of  Scilly  and  Jersey.  The  Queen  now 
accomplished  a  design  which  she  had  long  cherished,  and  which 
he  had  earnestly  opposed,  to  prevail  that  the  Prince  should  reside 
with  her  in  France,  and  Hyde,  with  others  of  the  Council  not 
less  disgusted  than  himself  by  that  step,  declining  to  accompany 
him  thither,  remained  in  Jersey.  Here  he  passed  between  two 
and  three  years  in  a  sweet  retirement,  to  the  loss  of  which  he 
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ever  after  looked  back  with  a  mixture  of  satisfaction  and  regret. 
"  He  always  took  pleasure,"  to  use  the  words  of  his  own  memoirs, 
written  twenty-five  years  after,  "  in  relating  with  what  great 
tranquillity  of  spirit,  though  deprived  of  the  joy  he  took  in  his  wife 
and  children,  he  spent  his  time  here  amongst  his  books,  which  he 
got  from  Paris,  and  his  papers,  between  which  he  seldom  spent 
less  than  ten  hours  in  the  day;  and  it  can  hardly  be  believed 
how  much  he  read  and  writ  there ;  insomuch  as  he  did  usually 
compute  that  during  his  whole  stay  in  Jersey  he  writ  daily  little 
less  than  one  sheet  of  large  paper  with  his  own  hand."  This 
passage,  and  therefore  I  have  quoted  it,  is  not  without  its  value 
in  the  literary  history  of  our  country,  for  what  can  be  insig- 
nificant that  furnishes  even  the  slightest  anecdote  relative  to  the 
composition  of  that  glorious  work  which  will  preserve  Lord 
Clarendon's  fame  when  even  his  wisdom  and  purity  as  a  minister 
shall  be  scarcely  recollected?  The  fruit  of  the  studies  to  which 
he  alludes  was  the  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion,  which  was 
planned,  and  for  the  most  part  written,  during  his  residence  in 
the  island  of  Jersey. 

The  peace  of  his  retirement  however  was  frequently  interrupted. 
The  Queen,  who  could  not  but  dislike  him  because  he  had  in 
many  instances  opposed  her  influence  in  public  affairs,  sought, 
though  ineffectually,  to  sow  discord  between  his  royal  master 
and  himself,  and  his  pen  was  still  occasionally  employed  in 
answering  the  furious  votes  and  declarations  of  the  Parliament. 
At  length  in  the  spring  of  1648  he  received  the  command  both 
of  the  King  and  Queen  to  join  the  Prince,  at  Paris,  and,  in 
following  his  Royal  Highness  by  sea  to  Holland,  whither  he  had 
suddenly  removed,  was  captured  by  some  frigates  of  Ostend,  and 
afterwards  so  detained  by  bad  weather,  that  he  arrived  not  at 
the  Hague  till  the  end  of  August.  Here,  disgusted  by  the 
intrigues  and  animosities  of  the  Prince's  little  Court,  which  for 
some  time  he  strove  in  vain  to  compose,  and  at  length  paralyzed 
by  the  news  of  the  King's  murther,  he  gladly  accepted  the  empty 
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commission  of  Ambassador  extraordinary  to  .Madrid,  jointly  with 
the  Lord  Cottington,  and,  taking  Paris  in  his  way  thither, 
became  somewhat  reconciled  to  the  Queen,  who  then  resided  at 
St.  Germains.  His  mission,  the  object  of  which  it  is  almost 
needless  to  say  was  to  solicit  the  support  of  Spain  to  Charles's 
forlorn  throne,  proved  fruitless^  and  after  remaining  there  for 
several  months,  he  wa§  dismissed  by  an  order  from  the  Court,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  news  of  Cromwell's  successes  in  Scotland, 
Charles's  unfortunate  visit  to  which  country  had  been  undertaken 
against  his  opinion.  He  now,  in  July  1651,  established  his 
residence  at  Antwerp,  where  he  had  fixed  .his  family  on  his 
departure  for  Madrid. 

The  King,  on  arriving  at  Paris  after  his  escape  from  Worcester, 

committed  his  shattered  affairs  almost  wholly  to  the  management 

of  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  and  never  was   the  favour  of  the  most 

powerful   and  wealthy  Prince   resented  with  keener  envy  and 

jealousy.     His   policy  too,  which  was   to  wait   patiently  for  a 

favourable  change  of  opinion  in  England,  was  opposed  by  the 

whole  Court,  except  by  his  fast  friend  the  Marquis  of  Ormond ; 

and  the  Queen,  who  had  again  become  his  implacable  enemy, 

gladly  aided   the  projects   of   his   enemies.    The   Papists,   the 

Presbyterians,  and  the  old  loyalists  of  the  Church  of  England, 

united  against  him,  and  prepared  petitions  for  his  removal,  which 

the  firm  expressions  of  the  King,  who  had  been  apprised  of  the 

design,  prevented  their  presenting.     At  length  in  1653,  a  Mr. 

Robert  Long,  who  served  the  King  under  the  title  of  Secretary  of 

State,  accused  him  in  form  to  the;Council  of  corresponding  with 

Cromwell,  and  receiving  a  pension  from  him,   a  charge  which 

ended  in  the  confusion  of  the  informant,,  and  the  appointment  of 

Hyde  to  his  office.  New  intrigues  against  him  of  less  importance 

succeeded,  and  in  fact  formed  the  whole  history  of  the  banished 

Court  for  some  years  while  it  followed  the  wanderings  of  the 

King  in  Germany  and  Flanders,  till  Charles,  as  it  seems,  crushed 

the  hopes  of  these  petty  factions  by  delivering  to  Sir  Edward  the 
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Great  Seal,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Chancellor,  on  the  death  of  the 
Lord  Keeper,  Sir  Edward  Herbert,  one  of  the  most  bitter  of  his 
enemies.  This  mark  of  the  King's  complete  favour  and  confidence 
was  bestowed  on  him  at  Bruges,  in  the  Christmas  week  of  the 
year  1657. 

Cromwell  died  in  the  succeeding  autumn,  and  the  first  glimpses 
of  the  restoration  dawned  amid  the  confusion  which  followed. 
Of  the  numerous   circumstances  of  the  Chancellor's  extensive 
concern  in  the  accomplishment  of  that  great  event  it  would  be 
impossible  here  to  treat.     He  had  ever  advised  Charles  to  reject 
all  proposals  to   replace  him  on   the  throne  which    might  be 
grounded  on  alterations  and  novelties  in  the  government  either 
of  the  Church  or  State,  the  maintenance  of  which  in  their  fullest 
integrity  was  the  first  principle  in  all  his  negotiations  with  the 
various  parties  by  the  agreement  of  which  the  happy  change  was 
at  length  wrought ;   and  he  had  now  the  satisfaction  to  witness 
the  re-erection  of  those   venerable  fabrics  in  all   their  former 
strength,  and  splendor.     In  the  meantime  he  left  untouched  those 
salutary  corrections   to   which   himself  in  the   opening  of  his 
political  life  had  so  largely  contributed,  and  suffered  the  High 
Commission   Court,   the   Earl   Marshal's   Court,  and   the  Star- 
chamber,  those  mighty  engines  of  Kingly  and  ministerial  power, 
to  remain  in  the  dust  to  which  the  late  excesses  had  levelled 
them ;  neither  did  he  endeavour  to  repeal  the  acts  for  triennial 
Parliaments ;   for  the  prohibition   of  tonnage,   poundage,  ship- 
money,  or  other  abuses  which  had  crept  unwarrantably  into  the 
royal  prerogative.     In  the  same  spirit  of  wisdom,  moderation, 
and  justice,  he  had  the  courage  to  institute,  and  forward  to  his 
utmost,  the  bill  of  indemnity,  and   the  bill  for  uniformity   of 
worship,  certain  to  provoke  the  enmity  of  the  royalists  by  the  one, 
and  of  the  presbyterians  by  the  other,  and  of  each  he  had  in  the 
end  abundance  of  bitter  experience. 

Among  the  first  marks  of  royal  favour  and  gratitude  dispensed 
after  the  King's  arrival  were  those  bestowed  on  the  Chancellor, 
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by  whom  they  had  been  so  highly  merited.  He  was  presented 
with  grants,  but  to  no  immoderate  value,  of  Crown  lands.  Other 
valuable  gifts  were  also  assigned  to  him,  and  among  them  a  sum 
of  twenty  thousand  pounds,  which  he  received  from  the  King's 
own  hand,  and  another  of  twenty-five  thousand,  charged  on  the 
forfeited  estates  in  Ireland,  of  which  last  however  no  more  than 
six  thousand  were  ever  paid.  He  held  for  some  time,  together 
with  the  Great  Seal,  the  offices  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  Secretary  of  State,  and  was  afterwards  elected  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  and  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  that 
County.  The  King's  entire  confidence,  as  well  as  the  whole 
weight  of  administration,  rested  on  him,  and  in  addition  to  this 
burthen,  Charles,  who  knew  not  how  to  deny,  and  durst  not 
promise  unless  he  could  perform,  left  it  to  him  to  satisfy,  or 
rather  to  dissatisfy,  the  multitude  of  claims  urged  on  the  score  of 
suffering  loyalty.  He  became  presently  therefore  an  object  not 
only  of  envy  but  of  disgust,  and  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to 
the  Duke  of  York,  which  is  treated  of  at  large  in  another  part  of 
this  work,  and  which  became  publicly  known  soon  after  the 
restoration,  would  probably  have  been  the  first  signal  of  a  storm 
against  him,  had  not  the  King,  almost  in  the  instant,  damped  for 
the  time  the  hopes  of  his  enemies  by  new  testimonies  of  esteem. 
In  November  1660  he  was  created  Baron  Hyde  of  Hindon  in 
Wilts,  and,  in  the  following  April,  Viscount  of  Cornbury,  a  manor 
in  Oxfordshire  lately  granted  to  him,  and  Earl  of  Clarendon. 
To  these  dignities  the  King  earnestly  wished  to  have  added  the 
order  of  the  Garter,  which  the  Chancellor,  perhaps  not  less 
careless  of  the  distinction  than  anxious  to  avoid  the  jealousy 
that  his  acceptance  of  it  might  provoke,  positively  declined. 

It  was  not  long  however  before  a  faction  was  regularly  arrayed 
against  him.  Sir  Henry  Bennet,  afterwards  Earl  of  Arlington, 
and  Mr.  William  Coventry,  a  younger  son  of  the  late  Lord 
Keeper,  who  might  without  injustice  be  styled  political  adven- 
turers, had  insinuated  themselves  into  the  King's  favour  by 
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proposing  new  projects  for  the  management  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  undertaking  to  carry  them  into  execution.  The 
Chancellor,  who  disliked  artifice,  and  abhorred  corruption, 
discouraged  their  proceedings,  and  those  persons,  of  whom  the 
one  excelled  in  dissimulation,  and  the  other  in  boldness,  contrived, 
without  uttering  a  single  expression  of  resentment  or  disrespect, 
to  weaken  the  King's  affection  towards  him.  They  were  joined 
by  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  the  favourite  mistress,  who  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  entertain  any  regard  for  a  man  of  the 
Chancellor's  character,  and  others,  who  had  waited  only  for 
leaders  under  whom  to  make  the  attack,  readily  lent  their  aid. 
Among  them  was  George  Digby,  Earl  of  Bristol,  a  furious  and 
eccentric  person,  to  whose  fidelity  Charles,  in  his  late  tedious 
season  of  necessity,  had  owed  some  obligations,  and  with  whom 
Clarendon  had  lived  in  intimacy  and  confidence.  Bristol,  before 
the  plans  of  the  party  were  matured,  on  some  sudden  pique, 
accused  the  Chancellor  in  a  vague  and  unprepared  manner  to  the 
House  of  Peers  of  high  treason,  and  delivered  in  a  list  of  articles 
charging  him  chiefly  with  having  procured  undue  favour  to  the 
Papists,  to  whose  persuasion  it  is  singular  that  Bristol  himself 
should  have  been  lately  reconciled,  and  with  having  negotiated 
the  late  sale  of  Dunkirk  to  the  French,  with  which  in  fact  the 
Chancellor  seems  to  have  had  no  concern  but  as  an  individual 
member  of  the  Council  in  which  that  measure  was  resolved  on, 
indeed  rather  against  his  judgement.  This  blow,  for  the  time, 
was  ineffectual.  The  Peers  treated  it  with  contempt,  and  the 
King  with  apparent  anger.  He  overwhelmed  the  Chancellor 
with  professions  of  esteem  and  confidence,  while  his  mind 
secretly  teemed  with  a  disgust  not  infused  by  the  late  impotent 
proceeding,  but  by  the  incessant  private  efforts  of  Bennet, 
Coventry,  and  their  associates,  and  Clarendon's  sagacity  disco- 
vered daily  proofs  of  the  decline  of  his  interest,  perhaps  before 
it  was  suspected  even  by  his  enemies.  Thus  he  stood  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1663. 
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But  the  approach,  slow  as  it  was,  of  their  victory  soon  became 
evident  to  the  whole  Court,  and  they  employed  all  means,  even 
the  most  despicable,  to  accelerate  it.  When  Charles  returned 
from  his  new  counsellors,  full  fraught  with  graver  prejudices, 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  buffoons, 
entertained  him  in  the  private  apartments  with  ridicule  and 
mimicry  of  the  Chancellor,  They  commonly  called  him  the 
King's  schoolmaster,  and,  "  if  the  King,"  says  Lord  Clarendon 
himself,  "  said  he  would  go  such  a  journey,  or  do  such  a  trivial 
thing  to-morrow,  somebody  would  lay  a  wager  that  he  would 
not  do  it,  and  when  he  asked  <  why'  it  was  answered,  '  that  the 
Chancellor  would  not  let  him,'  &c.  Nay,  it  was  usual  for 
Buckingham  to  parade  about  the  Room,  imitating  his  gait  and 
demeanour,  and  carrying  a  pair  of  bellows  for  the  Great  Seal, 
Colonel  Titus  walking  before  him,  with  a  fire-shovel  on  his 
shoulder,  as  the  mace.  In  the  meantime  his  inflexible  integrity 
forwarded  the  views  of  his  enemies.  The  acute  and  unprincipled 
Lord  Ashley,  better  known  afterwards  as  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
threw  himself  into  their  ranks  in  revenge  for  the  Chancellor's 
having  refused  to  put  the  Seal  to  an  unconstitutional  patent 
devised  solely  for  the  emolument  of  that  nobleman,  and  the  King 
burst  at  length  into  plain  expressions  of  anger  on  his  honest 
opposition  to  the  bill  for  liberty  of  conscience  contrived  in  1664 
between  the  papists  and  presbyterians. 

The  effect  of  these  evils  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  natural 
cast  of  the  Chancellor's  temper.  The  gravity  and  independence 
of  his  spirit,  contrasted  as  it  now  was  to  unceasing  gaiety  and 
flattery,  became  intolerable  to  Charles.  He  tells  us  himself  too, 
speaking  of  an  earlier  part  of  his  life  that  "  he  was  in  his  nature 
inclined  to  pride  and  passion,  and  to  a  humour  between  wrang- 
ling and  disputing,  very  troublesome,"  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
King  when  these  ebullitions  prevailed  was  often  personally 
treated  with  very  little  ceremony.  Charles,  explaining  the  causes 
of  his  disgust  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  Clarendon's 
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firm  friend,  charges  him  with  "  a  certain  peevishness  of  temper/1 
and  the  Chancellor  himself,  in  a  curious  expos tulatory  original 
addressed  to  the  King,  remaining  in  the  Harleian  collection, 
writes — "  I  do  upon  my  knees  begg  your  pardon  for  any  bold 
or  sawcy  expressions  I  have  ever  used  to  you,"  and  tacitly 
denies  all  other  causes  of  offence.  To  counterbalance  this 
solitary  ground  of  reasonable  umbrage  Clarendon  had  nothing 
to  plead  but  consummate  wisdom,  and  the  purest  integrity, 
qualities  now  held  in  little  estimation  in  Charles's  Court  or 
Council. 

The  King,  though  his  affections  had  become  at  length  totally 
alienated,  was  long  before  he  could  prevail  on  himself  to  dismiss 
this    great   minister.     The   small   faction   however  which    had 
poisoned  his  mind  had  exerted  itself  not  less  successfully  in  the 
Parliament,  and  the  country,  always  ready  to  be  misled,  caught 
the   infection.     Clarendon,  without  a   fault  or    error,  became 
gradually  the  most  unpopular  man  in  the  Kingdom.     A  vulgar 
outcry  ascribed  to  him  all  the  qualities  most  disgraceful  to  a 
statesman,  and  all  the  mishaps  that  had  occurred  since  the  resto- 
ration, insomuch  that  the  King,  had  he  again  received  him  into 
favour,  could  scarcely  have  retained  him  in  office.   Of  this  public 
prejudice,  the  result  of  his  own  folly  and  ingratitude,  Charles 
now  meanly  availed  himself  to  cloak  the  shame  of  discharging 
such  a  servant.     He  visited  the  Chancellor;  loaded  him  with 
acknowledgements  of  his  wise  and  faithful  services ;  lamented 
the  aversion  which  the  House  of  Commons  had  conceived  against 
him,  and  his  own  inability  to  protect  him  against  the  frightful 
consequences  of  it;   and  besought   him,  as  his  only  means  of 
safety,  to  resign  the  Seal.     Clarendon  refused  with  a  dignified 
respect,  and  assigned  his  reasons  ;  and  on  the  thirtieth  of  August, 
1667,  four  days  after,  surrendered  it  in  obedience  to  the  King's 
express  command. 

He  now  believed,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  that  the  storm  had 
been  over,  for  he  had  not  the  least  apprehension  of  the  displea- 
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sure  of  the  Parliament,  or  of  any  thing  they  could  say  or  do 
against  him,"  but  he  was  presently  painfully  undeceived.  The 
King,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  House  of  Commons,  openly 
censured  him,  and,  to  save  himself  future  trouble,  employed 
secret  emissaries  to  persuade  him  to  quit  the  Kingdom.  The 
Chancellor,  with  a  courage  inspired  by  conscious  innocence, 
stoutly  refused.  It  was  at  length  determined  that  he  should  be 
accused  of  high  treason,  and  a  charge  was  prepared  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Commons,  consisting  of  seventeen  articles,  the  most 
material  of  which  were  notoriously  false,  and  the  rest  wholly 
frivolous,  in  which,  after  long  debate,  the  House  determined  that 
nothing  treasonable  could  be  found ;  yet  it  was  resolved  that  he 
should  be  impeached  of  that  crime,  which  was  immediately  done 
at  the  Lord's  bar  by  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Edward,  Seymour,  with 
a  demand  that  he  should  be  sequestered  from  that  House,  and 
his  person  secured.  The  Peers  refused  to  receive  the  accusation 
unless  some  particular  charge  were  exhibited  against  him,  and 
the  Commons,  conscious  of  the  weakness  of  their  case,  insisted 
on  their  right  to  impeach  generally.  A  long  and  sharp  contest 
on  this  question  arose  between  the  two  Houses,  which  was  at 
length  terminated  by  the  King,  who,  fearing,  as  it  should  seem, 
that  amidst  this  confusion  the  Chancellor  might  escape  unhurt, 
specially  commanded  him  to  withdraw  himself  into  a  foreign 
country. 

As  he  had  resolved  not  to  quit  England  but  by  the  order  of 
his  master,  so  on  receiving  that  order  he  instantly  obeyed  it. 
On  the  twenty-ninth  of  November,  1667,  this  illustrious  exile 
embarked  in  a  miserable  boat,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  at 
Erith,  and,  after  remaining  at  sea  amidst  the  inconveniences  and 
dangers  of  the  worst  weather  for  three  days  and  nights,  landed 
at  Calais.  He  left  behind  him  a  representation  at  large  to  the 
House  of  Peers  of  his  conduct  since  the  restoration,  composed 
with  all  the  simplicity  and  modest  courage  of  conscious  inno- 
cence and  truth ;  such  however  was  the  rage  of  the  prevailing 
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party  that  it  was  presently  publicly  burned,  by  order  of  both 
Houses.  They  strove  to  proceed  against  him  for  high  treason  by 
attainder,  but  this  was  prevented  by  the  influence  of  the  King, 
who,  by  way  of  compromise,  agreed  to  a  bill  of  banishment,  which 
was  passed  in  great  haste.  In  the  mean  time,  Buckingham  and 
Arlington,  with  the  most  disgraceful  malice,  pressed  the  Court  of 
France  to  forbid  his  residence  in  that  country,  where  he  passed  a 
considerable  time  under  the  continual  inspection  of  an  officer 
sent  specially  from  Paris  to  remove  him  as  soon  as  he  might 
recover  from  a  long  fit  of  illness,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  was 
attacked  at  an  inn  at  Evreux  by  a  brutal  mob  of  English  sailors, 
who  believed  that  he  had  ruined  their  country,  and  narrowly 
escaped  with  life,  after  suffering  severe  personal  injuries.  At  this 
period  a  change  in  French  politics  produced  a  permission  that 
he  might  remain  in  that  country,  and  he  settled  shortly  after  at 
Montpelier,  where  he  arrived  in  July,  1668,  and  remained  nearly 
for  three  years. 

His  first  leisure  in  this  retirement  was  dedicated  to  the  com- 
position of  a  vindication  at  large  of  his  ministry,  in  which 
he  answered  severally  the  charges  which  had  been  preferred 
against  him  by  the  House  of  Commons.  This  remarkable  apology, 
which  was  soon  after  published,  he  transmitted  to  his  son, 
Laurence,  afterwards  Earl  of  Rochester,  who  took  a  speedy 
opportunity  to  offer  to  that  House  in  express  terms  a  challenge, 
which  never  was  accepted,  to  prove  any  one  of  the  allega- 
tions. Here  closed  Clarendon's  political  life,  and  here  com- 
menced the  better  and  happier  days  which  he  consecrated  to 
posterity.  "  In  all  this  retirement,"  to  use  his  own  words,  "  he 
was  very  seldom  vacant,  and  then  only  when  he  was  under 
some  sharp  visitation  of  the  gout,  from  reading  excellent  books, 
or  writing  some  animadversions  and  exercitations  of  his  own. 
He  learned  the  Italian  and  French  languages,  in  which  he  read 
many  of  the  choicest  books.  Now  he  finished  the  work  which 
his  heart  was  most  set  upon,  *  the  History  of  the  late  civil  wars, 
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and  transactions  to  the  time  of  the  King's  return  in  the  year 
1660.'  He  finished  his  '  Reflections  and  Devotions  upon  the 
Psalms  of  David,'  which  he  dedicated  to  his  children.  He  wrote 
and  finished  his  '  Answer  to  Mr.  Hobbes  his  Leviathan.'  He 
wrote  a  good  volume  of c  Essays,  divine,  moral,  and  political,'  to 
which  he  was  always  adding.  He  prepared c  a  Discourse  historical 
of  the  pretence  and  practice  of  the  successive  Popes,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Jurisdiction  they  assume.'  He  entered  upon 
the  forming  '  a  Method  for  the  better  disposing  the  History  of 
England,  that  it  may  be  more  profitably  and  exactly  communi- 
cated than  it  hath  yet  been.'" 

In  addition  to  the  works  thus  enumerated,  we  have  likewise  the 
following  pieces  from  his  pen — An  Answer  to  the  declaration  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1648  that  they  would  make  no  more 
addresses  to  the  King — The  Difference  and  Disparity  between  the 
estates  and  conditions  of  George  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 
Robert  Earl  of  Essex,  printed  in  the  Reliquiae  Wottonianae — Ani- 
madversions on  Mr.  Cressy's  book  called  '  Fanaticism  fanatically 
imputed  to  the  Catholic  Church,  by  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  and  the 
imputation  refuted  and  retorted' — A  History  of  the  Rebellion  and 
Civil  Wars  in  Ireland — A  collection  of  the  Orders  heretofore 
used  in  Chancery — A  Collection  of  Tracts,  published  from  his 
original  manuscripts  in  1727 ;  several  of  his  letters,  printed  in 
the  Life  of  Dr.  Barwick ;  and  many  of  his  speeches  in  Parliament 
after  the  Restoration,  which  appeared  separately.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  to  this  list  the  supplement  to  his  sublime 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion,  which  bears  the  title  of  his 
Life,  and  from  which  the  contents  of  these  sheets  have  been 
derived. 

Lord  Clarendon  removed  in  1671  to  Moulines,  and  from  thence 
to  Rouen,  where  he  died  on  the  ninth  of  December,  1674.  He 
was,  as  has  been  already  stated,  twice  married ;  first,  to  Anne, 
daughter  of  Sir  George  Ayliffe  of  Wiltshire,  who  died  childless ; 
secondly,  to  Frances,  daughter,  and  at  length  heir,  to  Sir  Thomas 
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Aylesbury,  Bart.,  a  Master  of  Requests,  by  whom  he  had  four 
sons ;  Henry,  his  successor ;  Laurence,  created  Earl  of  Rochester ; 
Edward,  and  James,  who  died  unmarried ;  and  two  daughters  ; 
Anne,  married  to  James  Duke  of  York ;  and  Frances,  to  Sir 
Thomas  Keighley,  of  Hartingfordbury  in  Herts,  Knight  of  the 
Bath. 
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ELIZABETH    CECIL, 

COUNTESS  OF  DEVONSHIRE. 

1  HIS  Lady  was  the  second  daughter  of  William,  second  Earl 
of  Salisbury  of  the  Cecils,  by  Catharine,  youngest  daughter  of 
Thomas  Howard,  first  Earl  of  Suffolk  of  his  family,  and  Lord 
Treasurer.  Little  is  known  of  her,  than  that  she  was  distinguished 
by  the  most  exquisite  beauty ;   but  the  unceasing  attachment  of 
her  excellent  husband,  and  the  silence  of  scandal  in  an  age 
and  court  not  sparing  of  censure,  leave  little  doubt  that  her 
character  was  at  least  blameless.     William,  third  Earl  of  Devon- 
shire, that  great  ornament  to  the  name  of  Cavendish,  alluding  to 
to  whose  fine  person  Hobbes,  his  tutor,  prayed  that "  God  might 
give  him  virtues  suitable  to  the  fair  dwelling  he  had  prepared 
for  them  ;"  and  of  whom  the  respectable  biographer  of  a  part  of 
his  family  has  said  that  "  he  was  seasoned  with  the  just  tincture 
of  all  private  and  public  worth ;"  returning  from  his  travels  in 
1637,  was  captivated  by  her  charms,  and  soon  after  made  her 
his  wife.     The  match  was  little  pleasing  to  his  family.     The  Earl 
of  Salisbury  was  not  rich ;  burthened  with  a  most  numerous 
offspring ;  and  of  a  character  different  from  that  of  his  son-in- 
law,  even   to  contrariety.    Salisbury  was  deficient  in   all   the 
worthy  and  amiable  relations  of  private  life,  and  totally  without 
public  principles,  or  even  prejudices :   Devonshire  was  a  pattern 
of  honour,  politeness,  and  loyalty.    An  union   formed  under 
circumstances  so  unpropitious  afforded  but  a  doubtful  prospect 
of  happy  results.    The  ardent  passion  however  of  this  youthful 
pair  seems  to  have  subsided  gradually  into  that  nameless  species 
of  mutual  affection  which   sometimes  blesses  and  adorns  the 
connubial  state,  and  is  never  found  to  exist  in  any  other  form 
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of  human  relation.  They  lived  together  nearly  half  a  century. 
The  Earl  died  on  the  twenty-third  of  November,  1684,  and  she 
survived  him  till  the  sixteenth  of  the  same  month,  in  the  year 
1689,  and  was  buried,  on  the  twenty-second,  in  a  large  vault, 
under  the  east  window  of  Henry  the  seventh's  chapel,  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ormond  vault, 
in  which  the  body  of  Oliver  Cromwell  lay,  till  it  was  removed 
soon  after  the  restoration. 

This  Lady  brought  to  the  Earl  two  sons :  William,  afterwards 
eminently  conspicuous  in  the  public  affairs  of  his  time,  who,  on 
the  twelfth  of  May,  1694,  was  created  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and 
Marquis  of  Hartington,  and  from  whom  the  present  Duke  is 
lineally  descended;  and  a  second  son,  Charles,  born  in  1655, 
who  died  unmarried  about  1670.  She  left  also  one  daughter, 
Anne,  married  first  to  Charles  Lord  Rich,  only  son  to  Charles, 
the  last  Earl  of  Warwick  of  his  family ;  secondly,  to  her  kinsman, 
John  Cecil,  Lord  Burghley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Exeter.  To  this 
lady  Prior  addressed  a  poem  of  some  length,  which  may  be  found 
in  his  works,  inscribed  "  to  the  Countess  of  Exeter,  playing  on 
the  Lute,"  which  commences  thus — 

"  What  charms  you  have,  from  what  high  race  you  sprung, 
Have  been  the  pleasing  objects  of  my  song ; 
Unskill'd  and  young,  yet  something  still  I  writ 
Of  Candish'  beauty,  joined  to  Cecil's  wit: 

If  the  poet  meant,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  last  of  these  lines, 
to  allude  to  the  wit  of  her  mother,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
that  he  could  have  had  any  other  meaning,  the  passage  lends 
some  aid  to  the  intention  of  this  scanty  memoir. 
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